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USE OF SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUND 
MONEY TO FINANCE UNION ACTIVITIES AT 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1996 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Social Security, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p.m., in room B- 
318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim Bunning (Chairman 
of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisories announcing the hearings follow:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCUL SECURITY 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-9263 

May 28. 1996 
No. SS-4 

Bunning Announces Oversight Hearing on 
Use of Social Security Trust Fund Money 
to Finance Union Activities at the 
Social Security Administration 

Congressman Jim Bunning (R-KY), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Social Security of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will hold a hearing 
to examine use of Social Security Trust Fund money to finance union activity at the Social 
Security Administration (SSA). The hearing will take place on Tuesday, June 4, 1996, in 
room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office Building, beginning at 2:00 p.m. 

In view of the limited time available, oral testimony will be heard from invited witnesses 
only. However, any individual or organization may submit a written statement for consideration 
by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

PAC KGgOlJ ND: 

The Federal Government’s labor-management relations policies have evolved gradually in 
the last three decades. A 1962 Executive Order by President Kennedy formaJly recognized unions 
to represent Federal employees, mandated Federal agencies to periodically consult with unions 
over working conditions and personnel practices, and permitted Federal agencies to provide unions 
with support services at agency expense. In the case of SSA unions, most support services are 
paid for from the Social Security Trust Funds. 

In 1970, an Executive Order issued by President Nixon created the Federal Labor Relations 
Council (FLRC), a central authority charged with administering Federal labor- management 
relations, and established a third-party process for negotiating labor-management impasses. 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978, signed into law by President Carter, vastly 
expanded the scope of collective bargaining and codified the existing authority for Federal 
agencies to use Federal funds to pay the cosi of union facilities and support services (such as 
telephones, fax machines, and computers) within the agencies, and to pay the salaries and travel 
expenses of Federal employees to perfonn union activities for part or all of their work week. In 
the case of SSA unions, most of the cost of union facilities, support services, and salaries for SSA 
employees iz paid for from the Social Security Trust Funds. The 1978 Act also created the 
independent Federal Labor Relations Authority, which replaced the- FLRC. 

In 1993, President Clinton issued an Executive Order making unions full, participating 
partners in the management decision-making process at Federal agencies. This order further 
expanded the rights of unions in the management of Federal agencies by requiring Federal 
agencies to bargain with unions over organizational issues, including work methods, technology, 

aiiu paiiwiiio. 


In announcing the hearing. Chairman Bunning suted: "I am very concerned about funding 
union activity at SSA from the Social Security Trust Funds. Hard-working Americans deserve to 
know that millions of dollars of their Social Security taxes are being spent from the Social 
Security Trust Funds each year to pay the salaries of Social Security employees, who do union 
work, sometimes full time, instead of serving the public. This is especidly troubling, given the 
fact that SSA field ofTices have lost over 10,000 employees, or 25 percent of their staff, in the last 
10 years. As a result, it is gening more and more difficult for dedicated front-line employees to 
serve the public. Allowing Social Security employees to work full time on union activities at the 
expense of serving the public strikes me as a case of misplaced priorities. I have asked the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) to thoroughly investigate the situation at SSA, and to report its 
findings at the hearing.” 
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WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
PAGE TWO 


FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The Subconrunittee will focus on the preliminary findings of the GAO review about the 
scope of union activities at SSA, the extent to which they are subsidized from the Social Security 
Trust Funds, and the accuracy and completeness with which this spending is accounted for by 
SSA. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed record of 
the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their address and date of 
hearing noted, by the close of business, Tuesday, June 25, 1996, to Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of 
Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1102 Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have their 
statements distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may deliver 
200 additional copies for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Social Security office, room B-316 
Rayburn House Office Building, at least two hours before the hearing begins . 


FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 


Eub »tai«sait pnmud lor rctnUBf u tb« caumltiM hj » «liaau, uy witoa fUtamnt « adilUt ntbmMvd ta dia pitBttd faeord or any 
vrtoao coBUBeBta In respinta to a roqaest for wrtaan nomoott ouut eonforiD to the pijdaUaff Uatad Mov. Asy atatanaat ar titalMl not la 
eoDpUaaea vtdi tkaa laidalinas win aot b« prtBtal but will bo Dilatalowl In tba G<nunltiae fllea tor rariaw and naa by tba Comnlcoa. 

1. AU aiaumenu and any aaonpanytuf aiUbita tor prinUnc muit ba typed tn atafle apace on letiMia paper and may let eneeed a 

total of 10 ptfea Includlne anactamenta. 

Z. Ceptoa of wtole deeamonu onbminad u eaUbIt material will not be accepted for prtnttaic. Inatead, odilbU material aboold bo 

referenced and quoted v parapbnaed. AU exhibit Btaiarlal act moeOnc Ibeoo ipodDcaaona will bo maintained In Uie Cenmlttee tUao tor review 
and nae by the Committee. 

9. A witaaea appanrlnf at a pnbUe baartac, or nbrnimai: a ataumaat tor the record of a pnUle heazlac, m rabmltunf wtlttan 

eammeau In roxpoaaa to a pnMIahod raqaaat far coiamaaii by the Cranmlttee. nut Inelnda on bla atatemeat or submlaalon a Uot of aU dlaau. 
ponou, or otfanlxadou an whoaa bobalf tha nttnaao appoan. 

4. A supplamantal ahaat mut accompany aaeb ctatameat UcUnc the name, foU addraaa, a tolephmie nambar whm* the witnen m the 

doatfoatad repmoataUvo may be reaebed and a topical oolUaa or iwnmary of the conunenta and recoomudatltma In the full itaiamanL TUa 
■upplamantal ahaat rrill aot ba Indndad In tba printed mord. 

The abova raadeUou ud Umllntlou apply only to maurial belnc inbmltiod for prlnttni. Statomenta and oihlblu or en^emniaiy matoftal 
rabmliled aololy tor dUtrtbaUen to iha Memben, the preaa and the public during the couie of a public boatlnf may ba aubmlttad tn other forma. 


Note; All Committee advisories and news releases are now available over the Internet at 
GOPHER.HOUSE.GOV, under ’HOUSE COMMITTEE INFORMATION’. 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-9263 

June 17, 1996 
No. SS-5 


Bunning Announces Continuation of Hearing on 
Use of Social Security Trust Fund Money to Finance 
Union Activities at the Social Security Administration 


Congressman Jim Bunning (R-KY), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Social Security of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will continue with a second 
day of a hearing to examine the use of Social Security Trust Fund money to finance union activity at 
the Social Security Administration. The hearing will continue on Thursday, June 27, 1996, in 
room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office Building, beginning at 10:00 a.m. The hearing began 
on Tuesday, June 4, 1996. (See Subcomminee Advisory No. SS-4, dated May 28, 1996.) 

In view of the limited time available, oral testimony will be heard from invited witnesses 
only. Witnesses will include officials from the Social Security Administration. However, any 
individual or organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for 
consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed record of the 
hearing should submit at least six (6) legal size copies of their statement, with their address and date 
of hearing noted, by the close of business, Thursday, July 18, 1996, to Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of 
Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1102 Longworth House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written statements wish to have their statements 
distributed to the press and interested public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies 
for this purpose to the Subcommittee on Social Security, room B-316 Rayburn House Office 
Building at leas» one hour before the hearing begins. 

FORMA ITfNC REOLIREMENTS : 

E<£b luumani p»MAi«d la prtattiic u Ui* CoutlttM by i wlliieu. ur wrta«n lUlaumt or aUMt fahmlttad for di« pdatad neont or uy 
wTtOM coiiiJiiaaia In raspaua u> a nqnwt Icr wiittu commaatB ntui coaform to A* culilaUaM Hitad Mm. Any atattneni or aihlUl not bi 
coopUanca win Aaaa colMlnaa vUJ dm ba pdatad. Int Ml ba nalitiJiiad In Aa Camilttaa Hlaa tar nataw ud ua by Aa CaaiiBtttae. 

1. AU ■talamanA and any aMonpanyfaig asUblu far pflnAiK nnat ba typed A aingla apua oa lasal-alza pnpar and may not exeaed a 
utal at 10 pafoi AdndlnK marbrnana. 

2. Ceplaa at vbola donunana snbmittad aa exUblt mainlal vtU nK ba aceaptad tv prlnttnf. Inataad. aihlUt malarial abaold ba 
retaranead and buoiad « paraphraaad. All exUblt malarial not meailnf Aaaa ■padfleallimi will ba malntalnad A Aa Cemmlttae fUea ta rariew and 
naa by Aa Commloaa. 

3. A wltnaia appaarinf at a public baarinf, or anAnUUnc a ataumaat tor Aa raeord of a pnbUc haaiAf. or aubmlOAg: writtan 
enmanA A raipoiua A a pnbllibad taqneat lor canmanA by Aa Cammlttae. mnat Adnde on bA atalamaet or aaAnlnln a lAt of afl dlanta. penant. 
m artawlnrtiwa n vhoaa bahalt Aa wimaaa at^aan. 

4. A lapplamontal ibaat moat acempuy oaeta itaiemaat lladnc Aa nama, full adAata, a talaphaia nombar vbara Aa wimeaa or Aa 
daalinatad repraaanAdva may ba raaebad and a tapienl oaOAa or lommafy of Aa eammaoA and ncommaodadou A Aa All iiaumanl. TUa 
anpplamanui ibaat wUl not ba Adodad A Aa prioAd raeord. 

Tba above raatrictlana and UmlAllou apply only A malarial baA{ aobmltAd lor prAtAf. ud exUbta or aopplamantaty maiatUl 

anbmlttad idely lor dlitriboilaa A Aa Uamban, Aa praaa and Aa pnbltc dnrinf Aa eauaa el a pabUc baarint may ba aabmload A oAar ferma. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are now available on the World Wide Web at 
’HTTP://WWW .HOUSE. GOV AVAYS_MEANS/’ or over the Internet at GOPHER.HOUSE.GOV. 
under ’HOUSE COMMITTEE INFORMATION'. 
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Chairman Bunning. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

Today’s hearing has been called as a result of discussions I had 
early last year with a number of the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s field managers from all over the country. These dedicated 
frontline managers told me they were concerned about a 1993 
Executive order issued by President Clinton creating what is 
known as “Partnership.” This so-called “Partnership,” they said, 
hindered their ability to run the agency and provide quality service 
in the best interest of our Nation’s taxpayers. 

As a result, in July 1995 — and I stress July 1995 — I asked the 
GAO to audit the use of money from the Social Security Trust 
Fund to pay people who work at SSA, not serving the taxpayers 
and beneficiaries, but doing full time union work. I am deeply trou- 
bled by the results of the GAO’s audit. 

While it has been a longstanding and legal practice for the gov- 
ernment to pay full time SSA union workers out of the Social 
Security Trust Funds, there has been a surge since 1993 in the 
amount of money going to full time union work at SSA. There has 
also been a sharp jump in the number of SSA employees who work 
full time as union representatives, but whose salaries, health bene- 
fits, and pensions come from the money set aside for the Social 
Security benefits of our elderly and disabled citizens. 

Let’s be clear about what is going on here. The money that pays 
these Social Security employees to do full time union work comes 
from payroll taxes taken out of the paychecks of every American 
worker. Under current law, working Americans have no say in this 
and, worse, they may not even know it is being done. 

But, that is not all. Senior citizens count on the trust fund money 
to pay for their benefits, and I think they would be outraged to 
learn that part of the trust funds are going to pay the salaries of 
Social Security employees to do full time union work. Although 
SSA says $12.6 million is only a small amount compared to their 
total budget, I doubt American seniors would see it that way. 

Today, I have invited the GAO to report their findings to us. I 
also invited the head of the Social Security Administration, Shirley 
Chater, to join us. Unfortunately, Commissioner Chater is unable 
to come today, so I intend to continue this hearing on a date when 
she is available. Her response to this audit is important and I look 
forward to hearing from her. 

This is a very serious matter. The Social Security Trust Funds 
face a long-term funding crisis and Congress has the responsibility 
to protect the trust funds. Working people have a right to know 
that their Social Security taxes go toward their intended purpose. 

I am grateful for the hard work of the GAO in bringing the facts 
of this matter to light, and I look forward to hearing their findings. 
I am sorry that the Ranking Member, Andy Jacobs, could not be 
here today. I do not believe he and I have ever missed a hearing 
together since we have been on this Subcommittee. There is no one 
present on the other side to make a statement, but I invite all 
Members to submit opening statements for the record. 

[The opening statement follows:] 
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Opening Statement 

Chairman Jim Running 

June 4, 1996 Hearing before the Social Security Subcommittee 

Today’s hearing has been called as a result of discussions 1 had early last year with a number 
of the Social Security Administration’s field managers from all over the country. 

These dedicated front-line managers told me they were concerned about a 1993 executive order 
issued by President Clinton creating what is known as "partnership”. 

This so-called "partnership", they said, hindered their ability to run the agency and provide 
quality service in the best interest of our nation’s taxpayers. 

As a result, in July of 1995, I asked the General Accounting Office to audit the use of money 
from the Social Security Trust Fund to pay people who work at SSA, not serving the taxpayers and 
beneficiaries, but doing full-time union work. 

1 am deeply troubled by the results of GAO’s audit. 

While it has been a long-standing and legal practice for the government to pay full-time SSA 
union workers out of the Social Security Trust Funds, there has been a surge since 1993 in the amount 
of money going to full-time union work at SSA. 

There has also been a sharp jump in the number of SSA employees who work full-time as 
union representatives, but whose salaries, health benefits, and pensions come from the money set aside 
for the social security benefits of our elderly and disabled citizens. 

Let’s be clear about what’s going on here. The money that pays these social security 
employees to do full-time union work comes from the payroll taxes taken out of the paychecks of 
every American worker. 

Under current law, working Americans have no say in this, and worse, they may not even 
know it’s being done. But that’s not all. 

Senior citizens coimt on Trust Fund money to pay for their benefits, and 1 think they would be 
outraged to learn that part of the Trust Funds are going to pay the salaries of social security employees 
to do full-time union work. 

Although SSA says 12.6 million dollars is only a small amount compared to their total budget, 

I doubt American seniors would sec it that way. 

Today, 1 have invited the GAO to report their findings to us. 1 had also invited the head of the 
Social Security Administration, Shirley Chaler, to join us. Unfortunately, Commissioner Chater is 
unable to come today, so 1 intend to continue this hearing on a date when she is available. Her 
response to this audit is important, and I look forward to hearing it. 

This is a very serious matter. The Social Security Trust Funds face a long-term funding crisis 
and Congress has a responsibility to protect the Trust Funds. 

Working people have a right to know that their social security taxes go toward their intended 
purpose. 

I’m grateful for the hard work of the GAO in bringing the facts of this matter to light, and 1 
look forward to hearing their findings. 

I’m sorry that Andy Jacobs couldn’t be here today. If there is no one who wishes to make a 
statement in his place, I invite alt members to submit statements for the record. And now. I’d like to 
ask GAO to come forward and begin. 
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And now I would like the GAO to come forward and begin their 
testimony. Ms. Ross, Mr. Miller. If you would begin, please. 

Let me introduce Jane Ross, Director, Income Security Issues, 
Health, Education, and Human Services Division, accompanied by 
Roland Miller, Assistant Director, Income Security Issues, 

For the benefit of our guests, GAO is an arm of Congress that 
does its audit and investigative work. Ten months ago I asked 
them to conduct an audit of time spent on union activity. They 
have done a considerable amount of work in a relatively short 
period of time, considering that this was a tremendous task. 

We look forward to hearing your findings. Welcome. Ms, Ross, 
would you please begin? 

STATEMENT OF JANE L. ROSS, DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY 
ISSUES, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES DIVI- 
SION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ROLAND MILLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INCOME 
SECURITY ISSUES 

Ms. Ross. I will summarize my written statement. 

I would like to talk to you a little bit today about the work we 
have been doing on time spent on union activities at the Social 
Security Administration. Given the budget constraints facing 
Federal agencies this Subcommittee expressed concern about the 
amount of time and expense devoted to union activities and paid 
for by the Federal Government. More specifically with regard to 
SSA, you were concerned about the use of the Social Security Trust 
Funds to pay for union activities. 

We began our work on this assignment last August. Our focus 
today is on the statutory basis for the Federal Government to pay 
employee salaries and expenses for union activities, the amount of 
time spent on, and costs associated with union activities at SSA 
and at other agencies, and I will provide a limited amount of infor- 
mation about union activity in the private sector. 

Let me begin with some brief background. Federal labor-manage- 
ment relations were formalized by Executive order in the early six- 
ties. Since that time, labor-management relations have evolved so 
that today Federal unions are involved in a broad range of oper- 
ational decisions. The current arrangement is referred to as 
‘‘partnership,” 

A 1962 Executive order permitted Federal agencies to grant time 
away from assigned duties so that union representatives could par- 
ticipate in certain meetings with management. This is called 
“official time.” Use of official time for union activities has become 
a routine method of union operations in the Federal Government. 

While SSA employees are represented by three unions, AFGE, 
the American Federation of government Employees represents over 
95 percent of the employees who are represented by a union. Of 
SSA's 65,000 employees, about 52,000 of them are nonsupervisory 
employees and they are represented by the unions. About 47 per- 
cent of those, or about 25,000 people, are actually dues-paying 
union members. 

SSA has a national system for reporting time spent on union ac- 
tivities by union representatives. The system is partly automated 
and partly a manual system. This union recordkeeping system is 
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separate from the agenc/s time and attendance system and also 
from the workload reporting system. 

Under the union time reporting system, union representatives fill 
out and submit forms to their supervisors to account for union 
time. The hours reported on these forms are then periodically ag- 
^egated and submitted to SSA headquarters in order to be added 
into a national total. 

The large chart, the one on your left, shows the total time spent 
at SSA on union activities, including some additional time that we 
discovered as a part of our audit that was not included in SSA's 
system, so that the solid line is SSA’s reported time and the dotted 
line above it includes some additional time that we found in the 
course of doing some verification of these time records. The overall 
time spent on union activities has grown steadily from 254,000 
hours in 1990 to over 413,00 hours in 1995. This is the equivalent 
of paying the salaries and other expenses of about 200 SSA employ- 
ees to represent the 52,000 employees in the bargaining unit in 
1995. 

To determine what contributed to the increase in time spent on 
union activities, we developed information on the categories of time 
used. Time spent on union- or employee-initiated grievances, as 
well as on other union-initiated activities, remained relatively con- 
stant between 1990 and 1995. Most of the increase in time spent 
on union activities during this period is attributable to bargaining 
activities related to changes in work assignments and working 
conditions. 

Now, if I could move from time to costs and turn your attention 
to the other chart, SSA’s estimates of union costs showed an in- 
crease from $6 million in 1993 to $11 million in 1995. As you know, 
SSA's total administrative expense budget for fiscal year 1995 was 
about $5.5 billion. 

In order to determine the accuracy of SSA's cost estimates, we 
constructed our own estimates of union-related costs. We identified 
about 1,800 union representatives who are currently authorized by 
the union to spend time on SSA’s union activities. 

SSA has also reported that the number of full time union rep- 
resentatives, those spending 75 percent of their time, or more, on 
union activities, grew from 80 to 145 in the last 6 years. We identi- 
fied about the same number. We identified 146 full time union 
representatives. 

The average salary in 1995 for these 146 full time union rep- 
resentatives was about $42,000. We estimate that the total costs to 
SSA for union activities of all union representatives was about 
$12.6 million, so our estimate shown on the chart is slightly dif- 
ferent from the one from SSA. SSA estimated the cost of union ac- 
tivities to be $11 million compared to our estimate of $12.6 million. 
Ninety percent of this $12.6 million was personnel costs. The re- 
maining $1.2 million in total SSA costs included travel expenses, 
SSA’s share of arbitration costs, and support costs such as supplies, 
office space and telephone use. 

Regarding the amount of union dues collected from union mem- 
bers, we determined that about $4.8 million was collected in 1995, 
mainly through payroll deduction. The unions use these funds for 
their internal expenses, which include the cost of lodging and 
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transportation for union-provided training, the union’s share of 
grievance costs, and miscellaneous furniture, supplies, and equip- 
ment for some union offices, the salary of the AFGE local presi- 
dent, who represents SSA headquarters employees and his staff, 
and a share of national union expenses, 

SSA’s managers, both individually and through their managers 
association have expressed some concern to us and to the Congress 
about limitations in their ability to effectively manage their oper- 
ations and to control the use of time spent by their employees 
under the current union management arrangement. By contract, 
the assignment of union representatives and the amount of time 
spent on union activities are determined by the union without the 
consent of the local managements. 

On the other hand, many of the union officials and union rep- 
resentatives we talked to felt that it was counterproductive in the 
era of partnership to focus on tracking time spent on union activi- 
ties. They believed that union representation is an important func- 
tion that is authorized by negotiated agreements with SSA that au- 
thorizes them to represent the interests of their coworkers. 

We tried to do some comparison of the time and costs at SSA 
with that at the IRS and the Postal Service. At the Postal Service, 
we were unable to get a total estimate of the amount of union time 
paid by the service itself. At IRS, records show that their union 
representatives spent 442,000 hours on union activities in the most 
recent year for which we had data. 

We did not try to verify these numbers, as we did for the SSA 
numbers, but if you look in table 2 in our written statement, it 
shows the amount of time that these two agencies reported with all 
the caveats and the bargaining size of each of the organizations. 

When you turn from what happens in other agencies to what 
happens in the private sector, union operations in private industry 
vary widely. First of all, in addition to bargaining over working 
conditions, as SSA unions do, unions in private industry bargain 
over wages, hours, and benefits. When it comes to pa 3 ment, we 
were told that some private sector firms do in fact pay in the same 
way as is paid in the Federal Government, while some firms pay 
nothing at all for union representation. 

SSA like other Federal agencies and some private firms pays for 
approved time spent by their employees on union activities. SSA 
has a special fiduciary responsibility to effectively manage and 
maintain the integrity of the Social Security Trust Funds from 
which most of these expenses are paid. In a time of shrinking 
budgets and personnel resources, it is especially important for SSA, 
as well as other agencies, to evaluate how resources are being 
spent and to have reliable monitoring systems that facilitate this 
evaluation. 
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To ensure accurate tracking of time spent on union activities and 
the staff conducting these activities, SSA has developed and is test- 
ing a new time reporting system for its field offices and teleservice 
centers. We agree that these are valuable goals for a timely report- 
ing system and we think SSA should consider implementing this 
system agencywide. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be 
glad to entertain any questions you have. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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Statement of Jane L. Ross, Director 
Income Security Issues 

Health, Education, and Human Services Division 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the time spent on 
union activities at the Social Security Administration (SSA) . 

Union activities generally include representing employees in 
complaints against management, bargaining over changes in working 
conditions and the application of personnel policies, and 
negotiating union contracts with management. The federal 
government pays its employees' salaries and expenses for the 
portion of time they are allowed to spend on union activities; it 
also provides other support, such as space, supplies, equipment, 
and some travel expenses.^ Federal union members generally cannot 
bargain over wages and cannot strike, and federal employees are not 
required to join unions and pay union dues in order to be 
represented by the union. 

Given the budget constraints facing federal agencies, the 
Subcommittee expressed concern about the amount of time and 
expenses devoted to union activities and paid for by the federal 
government. The Subcommittee expressed particular concern about 
SSA unions regarding the amount of money paid for union activities 
out of the Social Security trust funds. 

As requested, I will focus my remarks on the history of union 
involvement in the federal government, the statutory basis for the 
federal government to pay employee salaries and expenses for union 
activities, and the amount of time spent on and costs associated 
with union activities at SSA and how the agency accounts for it. 

The Subcommittee also asked us to comment on how the amount of time 
and money spent at SSA on union activities compares with what is 
spent at other large federal agencies, such as the Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) and the Internal Revenue Service (IRS), and 
how it compares with the amount spent by the U.S. Postal Service, 
which operates more like a private-sector company. As requested, 
we have also provided information on union activities in the 
private sector. 

In response to your request, we begcin our work at SSA in 
August 1995. To develop this information, we interviewed 
management and union officials in SSA headquarters and 4 of SSA's 
10 regional offices. We also reviewed union contracts, payroll 
records, and time-reporting forms. To determine the amount of time 
spent on union activities, we reviewed yearly reports of time spent 
on union activities and verified the time reported by reviewing 
source documents at one region and selected headquarters 
components. We supplemented our field work with telephone calls to 
three additional SSA regions to verify that similar time reporting 
procedures were used. 

We also met with union and management officials at VA, IRS, 
and the Postal Service to compare their union time and costs with 
SSA's. VA does not operate a national union time-reporting system 
and therefore could not provide data on union activities. 
Consequently, we are not providing any information concerning VA. 

At IRS and the Postal Service, we obtained available information on 
union activity from headquarters and selected field facilities but 
did not verify its accuracy. We also discussed the role and 
function of unions in the federal government with the Office of 
Personnel Management (0PM) and discussed the private- sector use of 
official time for union activities with labor-relations experts at 
various trade associations, colleges, and universities. We also 
reviewed a 1992 Bureau of National Affairs publication that 
summarized trends in labor /management contracts for private 


^The U.S. Postal Service generally does not pay the salaries and 
expenses of full-time union representatives. Instead, salaries and 
expenses are covered by union dues. The Postal Services does, 
however, pay for the time spent on union activities by some part- 
time union representatives and for union-occupied space in postal 
facilities . 
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industry. Finally, to determine the types of contract provisions 
that exist in private industry with regard to the use of official 
time, we reviewed ten contracts on file at Che Bureau of Labor 
Statistics . 

In summary, federal labor /management relations were formalized 
by executive order in the early 1960s. ^ In 1962, an executive 
order permitted federal agencies to grant official time for certain 
meetings between management and union representatives, at the 
discretion of the agency. The management control prevalent when 
the first executive order was issued has evolved over time, and 
today unions operating at federal government agencies have 
significant involvement in operational and management decisions. 

The use of official time, which is authorized paid time off from 
assigned duties for union activities, has become a routine method 
of union operation in the federal government. 0PM officials told 
us that currently no governmentwide requirement exists to capture 
or report the amount of official time charged to union activities. 
They further noted that managers and employees would spend time 
interacting on personnel and working condition matters even if 
there were no unions operating at agencies. 

We detetmined that over the last 6 years, the time spent on 
union activities at SSA has grown from 254,000 to at least 413,000 
hours, at a cost to SSA's trust funds of $12 6 mill Lon in 1995 
alone. That is, SSA currently pays the equivalent of the salaries 
and expenses of about 200 SSA employees to represent the interests 
of the approximately 52,000 employees represented by unions at SSA. 
This cost represents a portion of the $5.5 billion SSA incurred in 
administrative expenses for fiscal year 1995. 

In addition, SSA has reported to the Congress that the number 
of full-time union representatives, those devoting 75 percent or 
more of their time to union activities, grew from 80 to 145 between 
1993 and 1995. We found, however, that the reporting system for 
collecting such data does not adequately track the number of union 
representatives charging time to union activities or the actual 
time spent. Consequently, we conducted a limited verification of 
the hours spent on union activities reported by SSA and found that 
time spent on union activities was underreported. While SSA is 
currently developing a new system to more accurately track the time 
spent on union activities, it plans to implement this system to 
replace only the automated reporting system for union 
representatives in the field offices and teleservice centers. SSA 
is not planning to improve the less accurate manual time-reporting 
system for its other components. 

Under the terms of the current SSA union contract negotiated 
in 1993, the selection of union representatives and the amount of 
time they spend on union activities are determined by the union 
without the consent of local managers. We found that over 1,800 
designated union representatives in SSA are authorized to spend 
time on union activities, although most of the time spent is by 
SSA's 146 full-time representatives. Some SSA field managers told 
us that their having no involvement in decisions about how much 
time is spent by individuals and who the individuals are causes 
problems in managing the day-to-day activities of their operations. 
Union representatives, on the other hand, told us that the time 
they use is necessary to fully represent the interests of their 
coworkers . 

SSA reported that it paid for 404,000 hours for union 
activities in fiscal year 1995, as compared with 442,000 hours 
reported by IRS in fiscal year 1994. the most recent information 
available. The Postal Service reported that 1.7 million hours 


^Postal labor /management relations are governed by the Postal 
Reorganization Act of 1970, which incorporates many provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
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spent on union activities in fiscal year 1995 related to 
grievances. This Postal Service estimate does not include 
substantial additional time spent on other types of union 
activities and paid for by either the unions or the Postal Service. 

With regard to union activity in private industry, some 
employers pay some or all of the salaries and expenses of union 
representatives, as the federal government does, while others do 
not 

B AC KG RCirrup 

Labor unions are groups of employees organized to bargain with 
employers over such issues as wages, hours, benefits, and working 
conditions. The current federal labor /management program differs 
from nonfederal programs in three important ways: (1) federal 
unions bargain on a limited number of issues--bargaining over pay 
and other economic benefits is generally prohibited,’ {2) strikes 
and lockouts are prohibited, and (3) federal employees cannot be 
compelled to join, or pay dues to, the unions that represent them. 
At SSA, employees are represented by three unions: the American 
Federation of Government Employees (AFGE) , which represents over 95 
percent of SSA employees who are represented by a union; the 
National Treasury Employees Union (NTEU) ; and the National 
Federation of Federal Employees (NFFE) . Of SSA ' s 65,000 employees, 
about 52,000 nonsupervisory employees are represented by the 
unions, and about 47 percent of those represented are dues-paying 
union members. Union operations at SSA are governed by a national 
AFGE contract and six other union contracts with individual NTEU 
and NFFE components. 

At the other federal organizations we visited, five unions had 
national collective bargaining agreements- -four at the Postal 
Service and one at IRS. There were 751,000 employees represented 
by unions at the Postal Service and 97,000 at IRS. Although other 
unions without national collective bargaining agreements 
represented Postal Service employees, the number of employees 
represented by these unions is less chan one percent of all 
represented employees. 

There are two main categories of official time, or government 
paid time spent on union activities, at SSA. The category known as 
"bank time" in field offices, and equivalent categories of official 
time in other conponents, refers to time that is negotiated and 
limited by SSA contracts with its unions. Bank time includes time 
spent on union- or employee-initiated grievances {complaints 
regarding any matter related to employment) as well as on union- 
initiated activities, such as training or representational duties. 
The category known as "nonbank time" in field offices, and 
equivalent categories in other components, generally refers to time 
spent on management-initiated activities; bargaining over changes 
to work assignments and working conditions (such as disallowed 
leave, employee work space, and equipment) ; management-initiated 
grievances; and any other time not specifically designated as bank 
time . 

HISTORY OF UNION ACTIVITY IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

In 1912, the Lloyd-LaFollette Act established the right of 
postal employees to join a union and set a precedent for other 
federal employees to join unions. The government did little to 
provide agencies with guidance on labor relations until the early 
1960s. 

In 1962, President Kennedy issued Executive Order 10988, 
establishing in the executive branch a framework for federal 


’Postal unions, however, can bargain over wages and other economic 
benefits . 
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agencies to bargain with unions over working conditions and 
personnel practices. The order established a decentralized 
labor /management program under which each agency had discretion in 
interpreting the order, deciding individual agency policy, and 
settling its own contract disputes and grievances. 

In 1969, President Nixon issued Executive Order 11491, which 
established a process for resolving labor disputes in the executive 
branch by forming the Federal Labor Relations Council to prescribe 
regulations and arbitrate grievances. This order clarified 
language to expressly permit bargaining on operational issues for 
employees adversely affected by organizational realignments or 
technological changes . 

In 1970, the Postal Reorganization Act brought postal labor 
relations under a structure similar to that applicable to companies 
in the private sector. Collective bargaining for wages, hours, and 
working conditions was authorized subject to regulation by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Like other federal employees, 
postal employees could not be compelled to join or pay dues to a 
union and could not strike. 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 provided a statutory 
basis for the current federal labor /management relations program 
and sec up an independent body, Che Federal Labor Relations 
Authority (FLRA) , to administer the program. The act expanded the 
scope of collective bargaining--the process under which union 
representatives and management bargain over working condicions--to 
allow routine negotiation of some operational issues, such as the 
use of technology and the means for conducting agency operations. 

In 1993, President Clinton issued Executive Order 12871, which 
articulated a new vision of labor/management relations, called 
"Partnership." Partnership required agencies to involve labor 
organizations as full partners with management in identifying 
problems and crafting solutions to better fulfill the agency 
mission. It also expanded the scope of bargainable issues. This 
new arrangement was intended to end the sometimes adversarial 
relationship between federal unions and management and to help 
facilitate implementation of National Performance Review 
initiatives, which were intended to improve public service and 
reduce the cost of government. 

BASIS FOR PAYING SALARIES OF UNION REPRESENTATIVES 

In 1962, Executive Order 10988 permitted federal agencies to 
grant official time, which is authorized paid time off from 
assigned government duties, for meetings between management and 
union representatives for contract negotiation, at the discretion 
of the agency. In 1971, Executive Order 11491 was amended to 
prohibit the use of official time for contract negotiation unless 
the agency and union agreed to certain arrangements. Specifically, 
the agency could authorize either (1) up to 40 hours of official 
time for negotiation during regular working hours or (2) up to one- 
half the time actually spent in negotiations. Over the next 4 
years, a series of Federal Labor Relations Council decisions and 
regulations continued to liberalize the use of official time by 
allowing negotiations for the use of official time for other 
purposes . 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 authorized official time 
for federal agency union representatives in negotiating a 
collective bargaining agreement.* The act also permitted agencies 
and unions to negotiate whether union representatives would be 


*The Postal Service is not governed by this act. The basis for 
paying certain union representatives for specified union activities 
at the Postal Service is contained in union contracts. Contract 
negotiations are carried out at union expense. 
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granted official time in connection with other labor/management 
activities, as long as the official time was deemed reasonable, 
necessary, and in the public interest. The act continued to permit 
agencies to provide unions with routine services and facilities at 
agency expense. The act prohibited the use of official time for 
internal union business, such as solicitation of members. 


TIME SPENT ON AND COST QF UNION ACTIVITIJES AT SSA 

SSA has a national system for reporting time spent on union 
activities by union representatives. This system is separate from 
the agency’s time and attendance and workload reporting systems. 
Under this system, union representatives generally fill out and 
submit forms to their supervisors to account for union time. The 
hours reported on these forms are then periodically aggregated and 
submitted to SSA headquarters for totaling. This time -reporting 
system consists of two con 5 }onent systems that cover roughly an 
equal number of employees. The first is an automated system that 
captures time reported by union representatives working in field 
offices, which are the primary point of public contact with SSA, 
and at teleservice centers, where calls to SSA's national 800 
number are answered. The second component is a m^mual system used 
to capture time spent by union representatives at SSA headquarters, 
as well as at Program Service Centers, the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals, and other components. Neither system is designed to 
capture either time spent by management on union-related matters or 
the number or names of individuals charging union time. 

We conducted a limited verification of time captured in SSA’s 
national reporting system at one SSA region auid several 
headquarters components. By tracing source documents for union 
representatives' time to reported totals in the system, we 
discovered additional time not captured by the two systems. These 
gaps occurred primarily in the manual system and resulted from 
inaccurate reporting from the source documents, overlooked reports 
for some union representatives, and uncounted reports for some 
organizational units during certain reporting periods. We also 
verified that similar procedures were being used at three other 
regions, which could result in similar underreporting at these 
locations. Figure 1 shows the total time spent at SSA on union 
activities, including the additional time we discovered. 


Figure 1; To tab Time Scent on Union Activities at SSA, 1990-95 
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The overall time spent on union activities has grown steadily 
from 254,000 hours in 1990 to over 413,000 in 1995. This is the 
equivalent of paying the salaries and other expenses of about 200 
SSA employees to represent the 52,000 employees in the bargaining 
unit in 1995. Figure 2 shows the difference between SSA's national 
time reports and our estimated time. SSA reported 254,000 hours of 
official time devoted to union activities in 1990, 269,000 in 1991, 
272,000 in 1992, 314,000 in 1993, 297,000 in 1994, and 404.000 in 
1995 . 

Figure 2: Time Spent on Union Activities bv Social Security 



GAO'Detennined Time 


Note: GAO'S verification of time charges was focused on 1995. 

Some additional unreported time was discovered in several of the 
earlier years. 

Source: SSA national time reports and results of GAO verification. 

Because of limitations in SSA ' s reporting system, it is not 
possible to estimate actual time spent agencywide for any reporting 
period. Although it is likely that the actual time spent 
agencywide exceeds our estimates, our verification sample was not 
large enough to be statistically valid, so it cannot be 
extrapolated to all of SSA. 

To determine what contributed to the increase in time spent on 
union activities, we developed information on the categories of 
time used. Figure 3 shows that bank time has remained relatively 
constant between 1990 and 1995, and that most of the increase in 
time spent on union activities during this period is attributable 
to nonbank time--mainly for bargaining activities. 
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Figvrg 5: Number q 1. 3.5A Arbitration Hearings. 1990-95 
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Source: SSA Office of Labor Management Relations. 

SSA is currently developing a new system to better track and 
account for time spent on union activities in its field offices and 
teleservice centers. SSA says the purpose of this system is to 
provide management and the union with a more accurate and up-to- 
date accounting of time spent and the number of employees working 
on union activities and to ensure that time expended on certain 
activities does not exceed time allotted to the unions by the 
contracts. SSA, however, has no current plans to apply this new 
system to headquarters, the Program Service Centers, the Office of 
Hearings and Appeals, or other components using the manual system 
and did not explain why the agency made this decision. 

SSA has no system for routinely calculating and reporting the 
cost of union activity, although it does provide annual estimates 
of the expenses for union activities to the Congress. Figure 6 
shows that SSA's estimates of union costs increased from S6 million 
in fiscal year 1993 to $11 million in fiscal year 1995. SSA's 
total administrative expense budget estimate for fiscal year 1995 
was $5 . 5 billion. 
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Figure 6: 5SA Ex penditures for Union Acti vities. 1990-95 
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Source: SSA Justif icacions of Estiniates for Appropriations 

Committees (FY 1990-1995) and GAO cost estimate for 1995. 

In order to determine the accuracy of these estimates, we 
tried to construct our own estimate of union-related costs. 

Because the salaries of union representatives make up most of the 
cost, we asked SSA for a list of current representatives and the 
time they spend on union activities. SSA estimated that there were 
about 1,600 union representatives, but the lists they maintained 
were outdated ^uld incomplete. We identified about 1,800 union 
representatives who are currently authorized by the union to spend 
time on SSA union activities. SSA has also reported to the 
Congress that the nximber of full-time representatives--those 
spending 75 percent or more of their time on union activiti€s--grew 
from 80 to 145 between fiscal years 1993 and 1995. We identified 
146 current full-time representatives. The average annual salary 
in 1995 for the 146 full-time representatives was $41,970. In 
1996, their salaries remged from $23,092 to $81,217. Table 1 shows 
the annual salary ranges of these representatives in 1996. 
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T gbig 1 : 1996_.S^I arv Ranges of Ur.ion Representatives Spending 75 

■t<2..;QQ Pgrgen^pf Their Time on Union Activities 
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Source: SSA Office of Labor Management Relations and SSA personnel 

records . 

We estimate that the total cost to SSA for union activities of 
all representatives was about $12.6 million in 1995. We calculated 
the 1995 personnel cost to be $11.4 million by multiplying the 
average hourly salary of union representatives (about $27,64, 
including benefits) by the 413,000 hours we estimated the 
representatives spent on union activities. 

The remaining $1.2 million in total SSA costs for union 
activities includes related travel expenses; SSA's share of 
arbitration costs; and support costs, such as supplies, office 
space, and telephone use. More specifically, in accordance with 
the union contracts, SSA pays for travel related to contract 
negotiations and grievance cases. In addition, it pays the travel 
and per -diem costs of all union representatives, whenever meetings 
are held at management's initiative. Union representation at major 
SSA initiatives, such as the reengineering of its disability 
programs, the National Partnership Council, and Partnership 
training, has added to travel and per-diem costs. In 1995, SSA 
estimated that it spent about $600,000 on travel-related expenses 
for union representatives. Union representatives told us that the 
union pays travel costs for union-sponsored training, internal 
union activities, and some local travel. 

Under the national contract agreements, arbitration fees and 
related expenses are shared equally between the union and SSA. SSA 
reported that its share of arbitration costs was $54,000 for the 38 
cases heard in 1995. 

SSA also incurs other costs for telephones, computers, fax 
machines, furniture, space and supplies used by union 
representatives. In 1995, SSA estimated this cost at $500,000. 

Regarding the amount of dues collected from union members, we 
determined that about $4.8 million was collected in 1995, mainly 
through payroll deduction. The unions use these funds for their 
internal expenses, which include the cost of lodging and 
transportation for union-provided training; the union's share of 
grievance costs; miscellaneous furniture, supplies, and equipment 
for some union offices; the salaries of the AFGE local president 
and his staff, who represent SSA headquarters employees; and a 
share of national union expenses. 
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The recent advent of Partnership activities in SSA will likely 
increase the time spent on union activities. The executive order 
on Partnership directs agencies to involve unions as the 
representatives of employees to work as full partners with 
management to design and inclement changes necessary to reform 
government. Partnership activities at SSA are just starting, and 
we found that these limited activities are not routinely designated 
by SSA in its union time-reporting system. It is possible that 
time spent on Partnership activities is currently being reported in 
other activity categories. Consequently, as Partnership activities 
increase, we would expect the time devoted to them to also 
increase. However, this will be evident only if agency time- 
reporting systems adequately designate this time. It should be 
noted that iruuny public and private organizations without unions are 
involving ei^ployees in quality management initiatives similar to 
Partnership activities. 

SSA Management and Union Views 
on Union Time 

SSA managers and union officials and representatives have 
offered their views about the use of official time for union 
activities. SSA managers, both individually and through their 
managers’ associations, have expressed concern to us and to the 
Congress about limitations in their ability to effectively manage 
their operations and control the use of time spent by their 
enployees under the current union/management arrangement . By 
contract, the assignment of union representatives and the amount of 
time they spend on union activities are determined by the union 
without the consent of local management. 

Of the 31 field managers we interviewed, 21 said that it is 
more difficult to mauiage day-to-day office functions because they 
have little or no control over when and how union activities are 
conducted. They said that they have trouble maintaining adequate 
staffing levels in the office to serve walk-in traffic, answer the 
telephones, and handle routine office workloads. Additionally, 18 
expressed concern about the amount of time they spend responding to 
union requests for information regarding bargaining and grievances. 
We did not verify the accuracy of any of the field managers' 
statements. We tried to quantify the time spent by managers on 
union related activities, but SSA had no time reporting system to 
track it. However, managers would be spending some of their time 
interacting with employees about similar issues even if there were 
no unions . 

Nine out of the 15 union officials and representatives we 
talked to felt that it was counterproductive in the Partnership era 
to track time spent on union activities. They believe that union 
representation is aui important function that is authorized by a 
negotiated agreement with SSA that authorizes them to represent the 
interests of their coworkers. They consider the amount of time 
currently allocated for their activities as appropriate and believe 
that more attention should be paid to the value of their efforts 
than to the time it takes to conduct them. 

COMPARISON QF TIME SPENT AND COST OF UNION 
ACTIVITY AT IR5, THE POSTAL SERVICE, AND SSA 

The Postal Service and IRS provided data to us on time spent 
on union activities in their agencies. Postal Service records show 
that during fiscal year 1995, union representatives at the Postal 
Service reported spending 1.7 million hours of official time on 
grievance processing and handling in the early stages. This number 
does not include substantial amounts of official time spent on 
employee involvement programs similar to SSA's Partnership 
activities, which are paid for by the Postal Service. Neither does 
this number include official time spent on activities such as 
employee involvement training and ULP charges . 
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IRS records showed that their union representatives reported 
spending 442,000 hours on union activities in fiscal year 1994, the 
most recent year for which data are available. We did not attempt 
CO verify these estimates. Table 2 shows the amount of time 
reportedly spent and the bargaining unit size of each organization. 
In fiscal year 1995, the Postal Service reported spending $29 
million in basic pay on grievance processing and handling for the 
1.7 million hours. IRS did not develop cost data for union 
operations . 

Table 2 : Fiscal Year 1995 Comparative Union-Related Data 


Organization 

Bargaining 
unit size 

Dues- 

paying 

members 

Time spent 
( hours ) 

Cost 

(millions 

of 

dollars) 

Postal Service 

751,000 

623 , 000 

1,744, 000^ 

29 . 2 

IRS 

97, 000 ' 

43,000 

442,000^ 

No data 

SSA 

52,000 

24,000 

404,000 ; 

11,0 


Source; Unverified data provided by agencies. 

W HO UNION I N PR IVAT E INDUS TR Y ? 

Union operations in private industry vary widely. In addition 
to bargaining over working conditions as SSA unions do, unions in 
private industry bargain over wages, hours, and benefits. In 
discussions with National Labor Relations Board officials, we were 
told that some private-sector firms do not pay their employees' 
salaries for the time they spend performing union activities, and 
other firms pay for some or all of the time. For example, during 
our review of 10 contracts, we found that 7 provided for company 
employees, acting as union representatives, to perform certain 
union functions in addition to their company duties, at the expense 
of the employer. In a 1992 publication that summarized basic 
patterns in private industry union contracts, the Bureau of 
National Affairs (BNA) reported that over 50 percent of the 400 
labor contracts it analyzed guaranteed pay to ertployees engaged in 
union activity on company time. It also reported that 22 percent 
of the contracts specifically prohibit conducting union activities 
on company time. 

Private-sector employers negotiate company time with pay for 
union representatives to hemdle grievances more frequently than 
they do for contract negotiations. Of the contracts reviewed by 
BNA, 53 percent guaranteed pay for union representatives to 
present, investigate, or handle grievances. This practice was 
reported occurring twice as often in manuf ac tur ing as in 
nonmanufacturing businesses. BNA reported that only 10 percent of 
the contracts guaranteed pay for employees to negotiate contracts . 

Forty-one percent of the private-sector contracts guaranteeing 
employees pay when they conduct union activities on coirqpany time 
place restrictions on representatives. BNA reported that in 19 
percent of the cases with such pay guarantees, management limited 
the amount of hours that it would pay for. Our review of 10 
private-sector contracts submitted to the Bureau of LcdDor 
Statistics found one negotiated contract under which employees were 


^This number does not include substantial additional time spent on 
union activities and paid for by either the unions or the Postal 
Service . 

‘This number is based on data from fiscal year 1994, the latest 
year for which data are available. 
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limited to 6 hours a day of company cime for union representation 
and amother under which they were limited to 8 hours per week of 
company time for processing grievances. 

SSA, like other federal agencies and some private firms, pays 
for approved time spent by their employees on union activities. 

SSA has a special fiduciary responsibility to effectively manage 
and maintain the integrity of the Social Security trust funds from 
which most of these expenses are paid. In a time of shrinking 
budgets amd personnel resources, it is especially important for 
SSA. as well as other agencies, to evaluate how resources are being 
spent and to have reliable monitoring systems that facilitate this 
evaluation . 

To ensure accurate tracking of time spent on union activities 
and the staff conducting these activities. SSA has developed aind is 
testing a new time-reporting system for its field offices and 
teleservice centers. We agree that these are valuable goals for a 
time-reporting system and believe that it should be implemented 
agencywide, including at headquarters. Program Service Centers, the 
Office of Hearings and ;^peals, and other components currently 
using the less reliable manual reporting system. With an inproved 
agencywide system, SSA management should have better information on 
where its resources are being spent. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be 
happy to answer any questions from you or other members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you. 
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Chairman Bunking, Thank you, Ms. Ross. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. Mr. Miller, do you have a statement? 

Mr. Miller. I will respond to questions. 

Chairman Running. I am putting the Subcommittee on notice 
that we will be limited to 5 minutes, including myself, so we can 
all have time to answer questions. 

Let me start by asking, is there any cap on the amount of trust 
fund money that the unions can spend for time and expenses 
devoted to union activities? 

Ms. Ross. The basic answer is no. There is a cap on the amount 
of bank time that is part of the negotiation between the unions and 
SSA. 

Chairman Running. What time? 

Ms. Ross. Bank time. It is time that is used for union-initiated 
activities. So, a piece of the union time is controlled, but there is 
another piece that is not controlled, so overall, you would have to 
say there is no cap. 

Chairman Bunking. Is there a cap on how many SSA union rep- 
resentatives can be paid by the trust fund money while working 
full time on union activity? 

Ms. Ross. Our understanding is, there is no such cap. 

Chairman Running. In other words, it is negotiated between the 
union and the SSA as far as what can be and what cannot be done? 

Ms. Ross. The amount of time for union-initiated activities is 
limited, and that would be a controlling factor in how many full 
time union representatives there could be. But, there is no other 
limitation. 

Chairman Running. When does the current agreement between 
SSA and the union that represents employees expire? 

Ms. Ross. In November of this year. 

Chairman Bunking. How many SSA employees are authorized 
and paid to act as union representatives on government time? 

Ms. Ross. We put together a list with SSA’s help, and we have 
documented that 1,800 people are currently authorized to charge 
time for union activities. 

Chairman Bunking. How many full time? 

Ms. Ross. 146. 

Chairman Bunking. And what is the average salary of the full 
time employee? 

Ms. Ross. $42,000. 

The average union employee? 

Chairman Bunking. Yes. 

Ms. Ross. $42,000. 

Chairman Running. Can you give me the salary range from low 
to high? In other words, some people are paid obviously a lot less 
and some people are paid more. 

Ms. Ross. In our testimony, we gave a salary range for the full 
time union representatives. 

I will be glad to tell you right now. 

Of the 146, there were 16 in a salary range between $20,000 and 
$30,000, and most of the full time union representatives were be- 
tween the $40,000 and $50,000 range. There was one person who 
was in a range of $80,000 to $90,000. 
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Chairman Bunning. You are telling me that an SSA employee 
makes over $80,000 a year and performs full time union represen- 
tation, and that the average sala^ is $42,000? 

Ms. Ross. This is the information that we secured from SSA and 
that we verified. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. Does that include any fringe benefits, like 
pension or health care or any of the other benefits? 

Ms. Ross. Those are base salaries. They do not include benefits. 

Chairman Bunning. Who designates these people as union 
employees? 

Ms. Ross. The union designates people 

Chairman Running. That is also part of the contract between 
SSA and the unions that represent employees. The SSA has no say, 
except when they negotiate the contract, who is and who is not a 
union representative? 

Ms. Ross. That is our understanding, that there is a list of peo- 
ple that the union is supposed to submit to SSA, but the union 
determines who the union representatives will be. 

Chairman Running. This will be my last question. 

Looking at the GAO chart entitled Social Security Expenditures 
for Union Activity, I see that these expenditures have dramatically 
increased, beginning in 1993. 

What was the date of the Executive order from President 
Clinton? 

Ms. Ross. The Executive order on Partnership was quite late in 
1993. 

Chairman Bunning. October 1, 1993. 

Ms. Ross. It sounds like the right date. 

Chairman RUNNING. I yield to Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Is it true or false that SSA keeps track of union activity and 
work? 

Ms. Ross. SSA has a time recording system to account for union 
time. 

Mr. Johnson. How is it that you had to go to the unions then 
to find out the time? At least you told us earlier that you got most 
of your information from the union itself. 

Ms. Ross. If we left you with that impression, it was an incorrect 
impression. We got most of our information from the Social 
Security Administration, and then we went into the field ourselves 
and verified a lot of information. 

Mr. Johnson. So you are saying that SSA does properly manage 
and account for spending from the trust fund for union activities? 

Ms. Ross. Maybe I could explain the system to you. 

Each union representative is supposed to fill out a form and sub- 
mit it to a supervisor before he uses any time for union activities. 
The data from those forms is entered into an automated system. 
The forms are then submitted to SSA headquarters biweekly. 

For about half of SSA, there is a manual system. The union rep- 
resentatives fill out the forms, but they are collected every 6 
months and sent to headquarters. 

While verif 3 dng, we found that there were a great deal more 
problems in the manual system than the automated system. The 
possibility of records being mislaid in a 6-month period for one. 
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Mr. Johnson. But, if they are on the payroll of SSA, is it not 
true that they have the ability or should have the ability to know, 
especially if they are a full time employee, how much time they are 
spending on union activity? Is there a report like that? 

Ms. Ross. That is what I am describing to you. 

Mr. Johnson. There is one? 

Ms. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. So you know, Mr. Miller, exactly what the employ- 
ees are doing all the time? 

Mr. Miller. SSA’s system gives an idea, how much time is being 
reported by both full- and part-time people. We found differences 
when we compared what we found and what SSA reported. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you have supervisory responsibility over those 
individuals? 

Mr. Miller. I am a GAO employee. 

Mr. Johnson. Does the SSA have responsibility, managerial 
responsibility? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. To the extent that you have a supervisor of a 
part-time employee — a “part-time employee” meaning they spend 
part of their time on SSA work and part of their time on union 
work — they have supervisory responsibility, and they sign the 
forms of full time and part-time people. 

Mr. Johnson. Let me quote something out of your report. 

SSA managers, both individually and through their managers as- 
sociation, have expressed concern — and to the Congress — about 
limitations in their ability to effectively manage their operations 
and control the use of time spent by their employees under the 
current union management arrangement. 

Did you find that to be true? Can they control their employees, 
especially the part-timers, and use them the way they should be 
used? 

According to your report, they cannot. Is that true or false? 

Ms. Ross. Among the local field office managers we talked to, 
some had problems, for instance, a union representative would say 
that he or she had union-initiated activities to address, and the 
local manager did not feel as if he or she had any right to question 
or object, they would just let them go. That is the report we re- 
ceived from several people, and I believe it is the same report you 
have received from field office managers. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. Did you go into what the union dues were 
used to support, seeing as how Federal trust fund money is used 
to support their employees? 

Ms. Ross. We had limited information on what their funds were 
being used for, union-initiated activities, grievance costs, furniture, 
and other miscellaneous costs. 

Mr. Johnson. $4.8 million, according to you, are the dues that 
they collect? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. Is it all used within the SSA itself? 

Ms. Ross. My understanding is that part of the money is sent 
from the local union to the national union, but we did not have a 
detailed accounting of exactly where the moneys went. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Collins. 
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Mr. Collins. Ms. Ross, following up on that line of questioning, 
could you tell by the forms the actual activities that the individual 
who requested time from official time for union time, what activi- 
ties they were actually conducting? 

Ms. Ross. The forms are categorized, so the union representative 
checks the appropriate category. We tried to aggregate those, add 
them up as best we could. Sometimes union representatives would 
report 8 hours, and would not say how they used the time. 

Mr. Collins. Can you give me some examples of those activities? 

Ms. Ross. Yes. Some of it is for union representation. They are 
categorized as union, bank time for union-initiated grievances, 
nonbank time for bargaining, and nonbank time for other activities. 

I do not have the detailed list of six or eight categories at this 
time, but I can get it for you. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

Time spent on union activities by union representatives is 
recorded in the following six categories. 

1. Bargaining. 

2. FLRA, Federal Labor Relations Authority and MSPB, Merit Systems Protection 
Board proceedings. 

3. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission proceedings. 

4. Management filed grievances. 

5. Travel time for any of the above. 

6. Union initiated grievances and other on-going labor relations activities. 

Mr. Collins. But, the purpose of the Partnership by Executive 
order was actually so that the union would work in partnership 
with the SSA management in improving the system to better serv- 
ice those who are recipients of Social Security; is that not true? Is 
that the understanding of the Partnership? 

Ms. Ross. That is my understanding of the Partnership. 

Mr. Collins. I understand the increase in costs and hours dedi- 
cated to union activities worked more for the benefit of the union 
instead of actually establishing better methods of operation; is that 
what I am hearing? 

Ms. Ross. I would say it differently from that. 

What we found was that some of the kinds of more adversarial 
relationships, such as arbitration hearings and unfair labor prac- 
tices, those categories of time actually decreased in the last couple 
of years. So, the kinds of things that are more adversarial seem to 
have gone down, and we show that in a couple of charts in our 
testimony. 

The place that the union time grew was in the category that we 
are calling “bargaining,” negotiating working conditions. 

Mr. Collins. Just what can the union bargain for with the Social 
Security Administration, with reference to their job? What can they 
bargain for? 

Mr. Miller. It is not wages and benefits. It is working conditions 
and personnel practices. 

Mr. Collins. Unsafe working conditions? 

Mr. Miller. It could be that, or it could be sizes of cubicles, it 
could be air-conditioning, ergonomic furniture, anything that 
affects the conditions under which you work. 

Mr. Collins. In your view, during your report, did you actually 
stay inside the Beltway or did you actually go to field offices? 
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Mr. Miller. We went to field offices in Texas, Arizona, and 
California, mainly in the San Francisco area. We made telephone 
calls to the Chicago and Philadelphia field offices to check to see 
if they used primarily the same type of time reporting as the field 
offices we verified in California, 

Mr. Collins. In your visits to those offices, did you find condi- 
tions that were unsuitable to workers? 

Mr. Miller. That was not the subject of the work that we did. 

Mr. Collins. When you walked in, you did not feel you were in 
a hazardous place, did you? 

Mr. Miller. Well, it depended on the office. 

Mr. Collins. I am talking about the actual conditions. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BUNNING. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Ross, I very much appreciate your testimony. As a former in- 
ternal auditor myself, I can appreciate the time and effort you put 
into this audit. 

I was wondering, when you commenced your audit, I believe it 
was 

Ms. Ross. It was in August. 

Mr. English. It was in August 1995. I wonder if you could ex- 
pand for the Subcommittee on some of the difficulties you encoun- 
tered when doing this job. 

Ms. Ross. I will begin and let Rod do the other part of it. 

We were trying to get a look at both the time that was spent by 
the unions and some estimate of cost. So we wanted initially to get 
whatever we could from SSA on time and on costs, and then we 
wanted to go verify to make sure that what they were reporting to 
us was what we found. 

I will let Rod tell you a little bit about the verification 
procedures. 

Mr. English. Your audit conformed to GAGUS? 

Ms. Ross. It did. 

Mr. Miller. Generally, we did a pretty bottoms-up approach. We 
used the source document filled out by each of the union represent- 
atives in the locations that we went to, traced the individual docu- 
ments, which could have been filled out on a daily or weekly basis 
under the automated system, to the biweekly submissions that the 
office manager would have made into the automated national sys- 
tem. 

In cases where there was no automated system, we checked the 
individual forms submitted by each representative. The had super- 
visory approval, and are submitted only twice a year. We had to 
aggregate all of these forms on an individual representative basis 
to be able to verify that those times were actually getting into the 
national system. 

Mr. English. Exactly how does SSA track the time used by SSA 
employees to do union work? 

Mr. Miller. Just that way. They have to fill out a form, some- 
times prospectively, sometimes right after the activity has taken 
place; and the information from each form is put into the auto- 
mated system, the forms are the signed by the supervisor. The 
forms are aggregated on a pay period basis every 2 weeks, and the 
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office manager inputs that 2-week aggregation of time spent by 
each union representative under his or her control into the national 
system. 

In the nonautomated system, the completed forms are kept at 
the office and only aggregated to the national system every 6 
months. 

Mr. English. From the sound of it, SSA does not appear to have 
what I would consider to be normal centralized or automated 
records. Were the records complete? 

Mr. Miller. As much as I could tell, particularly for the auto- 
mated system, yes. They seemed to track the individuals for all pay 
periods. You could see where zero time had been spent in pay peri- 
ods and it appeared to be pretty complete. We found a few glitches 
in the automated system. 

But, in the manual system there was much more of an oppor- 
tunity for records to be missed. In previous years, we even found 
whole components that were missed for a specified time period, and 
we think that is because of less rigid controls over submissions. 

Mr. English. Did you do a complete audit or did you do a 
sampling? 

Mr. Miller. Very small samples. We did the verification only in 
the San Francisco region for all types of Social Security facilities 
and in headquarters for about half a dozen to a dozen components 
there. 

Mr. English. Were you able to get complete information as per 
your request from AFGE? 

Mr. Miller. We asked AFGE for help primarily on trying to 
track the number of representatives, both full and part time, and 
did not receive a response. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Christensen. 

Mr. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Historically, the 
Social Security Administration has always maintained that it has 
a fiduciary responsibility to the Social Security Trust Fund, that 
they must protect it. I believe that the GAO has also stressed this 
in their 1991 report on the overpayment recovery. 

In your view, what is the Social Security Administration’s re- 
sponsibility to properly manage and account for spending from its 
trust funds? 

Ms. Ross. I think that this fiduciary responsibility means that 
you monitor spending in all of the places where it occurs so that 
you would have a handle on all the cost centers or the cost activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Christensen. In your view, does the Partnership Agreement 
that President Clinton signed in October 1993 violate the spirit of 
that fiduciary responsibility? 

Ms. Ross. I do not think that the Executive order itself violates 
anything. What is important at SSA is how they are going to mon- 
itor this kind of an activity. At the moment, they have not made 
a decision about how they are going to deal with the partnership. 

I have an opinion that if you are going to have an important ac- 
tivity like this, you would want to capture that time. Maybe you 
capture it based on who is an SSA employee and who is a union 
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employee, but it seems appropriate and responsible to capture time 
for a major activity. 

Mr. Christensen. After reviewing your findings and your report, 
have you found that the SSA has simply decided not to keep track 
of the union spending because it violated the spirit of the Partner- 
ship Agreement? 

Ms. Ross. I do not know how they are reporting time for partner- 
ship activities. We found — as we said, a substantial increase in 
union costs over the past couple of years. We said, what category 
does it show up of the categories that are on this form, and it 
showed up in the bargaining category. 

Now, whether bargaining was used just in its traditional sense 
or that is where people were putting in time for partnership, I do 
not know, but it would seem appropriate for SSA to consider keep- 
ing track of partnership activities because it is a cost center. 

Mr. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning, Mr. Laughlin. 

Mr. Laughlin. When you talk about the fiduciary responsibility, 
you are talking about the responsibility of the SSA to the Social 
Security beneficiaries, aren’t you? 

Ms. Ross. To the beneficiaries and to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Laughlin. But, there is not a fiduciary responsibility to the 
employees of the SSA, is there? 

Ms. Ross. That is not what I meant when I talked about trust 
fund responsibility. 

Mr. Laughlin. It is to the taxpayers and Social Security bene- 
ficiaries, limited to that group, and you are not trying to include 
employees? 

Ms. Ross. No, I am not. 

Mr. Laughlin. When we have heard about the accounting and 
recordkeeping, I have read several times in your report that it was 
not possible to estimate the actual time spent agency wide for any 
reporting period. Do you mean by that that you are unable to look 
at the SSA records and determine how much time was spent actu- 
ally performing services to the taxpayers and the Social Security 
beneficiaries, or were you saying you could not keep up with the 
union activity time, or both? 

Ms, Ross. I think we were talking at that point about the union 
activity and the extent to which we were able to track and monitor 
it. There is an entirely separate system for finding out what the 
Social Security workers are doing at any point during the day. It 
is a work monitoring system, and it is different from the union 
system. 

Mr. Laughlin. So, in the union system it is difficult to determine 
what they are doing because it is sort of a blanket report, union 
time, 8 hours. 

Ms. Ross. There are categories provided on the form that a union 
representative can check off indicating the usage of his or her 
union time. 

Mr. Laughlin. Is it possible for an employee at SSA to confuse 
whether he or she is performing union activity or constituent Social 
Security beneficiary services? Do they overlap or are there gray 
areas between the two? 
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Ms. Ross. I think you would be better off asking SSA employees, 
with one exception. I think this new partnership era, where em- 
ployees and managers are talking together trying to resolve issues, 
I think there is some confusion there among union members and 
local managers as to whether that is considered union time. 

Mr. Laughlin. In trying to resolve beneficiary problems? 

Ms. Ross. That is clearly an agency activity. 

Mr. Laughlin. Who verifies that an employee is actually away 
from the SSA job of providing services to taxpayers and Social Se- 
curity beneficiaries and is actually off on union time? Who verifies 
that? Who is the watchdog? 

Ms. Ross. There is no verification of that action. The employee 
tells his supervisor and writes it down. He or she indicates the 
number of hours being used for union activity. It is no ones job to 
monitor and make sure that all hours were spent were spent as 
designated. 

Mr. Laughlin. So, there is no accountability on what actual 
union activity is taking place at taxpayer expense and trust fund 
money expense? 

Ms. Ross. I think that is an accurate statement. What we were 
trying to do was tell you about the system starting with what peo- 
ple reported, assuming most people would try to report to the best 
of their ability. 

Mr. Laughlin. Well, in that case, the specific language of the 
President's Executive order, 12-871, was not complied with in sec- 
tion 2 where it requires the members of the council to propose to 
the President of the United States by January 1994 statutory 
changes necessary to achieve the objectives of this order, and it 
goes on. 

You know the paragraph I am talking about; it looks like it is 
on the second page of this agreement. You do not want me to read 
all that, do you? 

Ms. Ross. Well, I can tell you honestly, I do not know it. 

Mr. Laughlin. Subparagraph 2 on the second page. 

Chairman Running. Would you submit it for the record? 

[The information follows:] 

President’s Executive order, 12-871, section 2, second page. 

No. 706. 

In January 1994 the National Partnership Council issued “A Report to the 
President on Implementing recommendations of the National Performance Review.” 
The report outlined the following types of statutory changes necessary to achieve 
the objectives of the Executive order: 

1. Create a flexible and responsive system. 

2. Reform the general schedule classification and basic pay system. 

3. Authorize agencies to develop programs for improvement of individual and 
organizational performance. 

4. Authorize agencies to develop incentive award and bonus systems to improve 
individual and organizational performance. 

5. Strengthen systems to support management in dealing with poor performers. 

6. Clearly define the objective of training as the improvement of individual and 
organizational performance. 

7. Eliminate excessive red tape and automate functions and information. 

8. Form labor-management partnerships for success. 

Mr. Laughlin. Did you find that agreement, did you find the 
proposed statutory changes so that the objectives of this Executive 
order were met? Did anyone show that to you? 
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Ms. Ross. Not to my knowledge. Let me — I should supply an 
answer for the record on that one. 

Mr. Laughlin. My time is up. Maybe another witness can clarify 
that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Running. I would like to welcome the Chairman of 
the Health Subcommittee, Mr. Thomas. 

You may question. 

Mr. Thomas. I am a former member of the Social Security 
Subcommittee — back in 1983 when we restructured it. It is a pleas- 
ure to be with you. I want to continue the line of questioning in 
a slightly different way. 

We have contracts between employer-employee, and obviously 
they are limited in what they can negotiate under the contract. 

Ms. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Thomas. The control of time, bank time versus nonbank 
time, is that part of the negotiations? Is that part of the contract? 

Ms, Ross. Our understanding is that the contract governs the 
amount of bank time or time that will be used for union-initiated 
activities. 

That is my word; “union-initiated.'' 

Mr. Thomas. I understand. 

Does this have a statutory basis in the 1978 law? Do you know 
when the Civil Service Reform Act was passed? 

Ms. Ross. It permits the use of official time for union activities. 
The particular way they have done it at SSA has resulted from 
their own unique history. 

Mr. Thomas. Fine. Is the amount of time part of the negotiating 
process, how much time would be spent on the bank time? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, it is, a maximum amount. 

Mr. Thomas. A maximum amount. In President Clinton's 
Partnership program, the nonbank time, which is that employee 
who works on union activities some of the time, is controlled by 
management and so you would have a partnership negotiated be- 
tween management and the employee on the nonbank time. You 
testified that on the bank time, management does not control when 
that is drawn on, spent or carried out; is that correct? 

Ms. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Thomas. So, the partnership as advocated by President 
Clinton is only on company time. When those individuals do their 
union work, there is no partnership. Those folks control the situa- 
tion completely, is that correct, in terms of their time? 

Ms. Ross. On the bank time, the union has a much larger role 
in initiating the activities. 

Mr. Thomas. You indicated that people who keep track of their 
bank time would put as little information down as “x hours,” or 
could fill out an option category, a checkoff form as to what they 
did during those hours. 

Ms. Ross. They are supposed to fill that out. 

Mr. Thomas. Is that negotiated or is that a voluntary one on the 
part of the union, the checkoff list of activities? 

Mr. Miller. I do not think that it is required. The terms “bank” 
and “nonbank” only apply to field office facilities. They do not apply 
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to other types of organizations in SSA. So it becomes muddy be- 
cause the term “bank” is not used outside the field offices. 

Mr. Thomas. Fine. I was trying to use those terms to separate 
the two, I would prefer to use “union activity” and “official time,” 

Mr. Miller. It is all referred to as “union activity” and it is all 
referred to as “official time” whether it is bank or nonbank. 

Mr. Thomas. Fine. Then I will use union time and official time, 
which is a preferred term. 

Mr. Miller. The form has categories which can be filled out 

Mr. Thomas. My point is, were the categories negotiated as part 
of the union agreement, or are they simply voluntary and they can 
fill them out if they want to or not? 

Mr. Miller. No. They are required to fill out the forms. 

Mr. Thomas. Then how do they get authorized for time when 
there are simply hours put down and not what they spent their 
time on? 

Mr. Miller. The hours go against the bank cap of 300,000 hours. 

Mr. Thomas. But, are they required to explain what they do 
when they put in the hours? 

Mr. Miller. In broad categories, yes. 

Mr. Thomas. And if they do not, how do they get the hours? 

Mr. Miller. They are granted the hours by filling out the form 
saying that they need 

Mr. Thomas. No. Let me try it again. I understood you to say 
that some people simply put down the hours and not what they did 
during the hours. 

Mr. Miller. They always categorize it between ‘iDank” and 
“nonbank.” 

Mr. Thomas. Perhaps Mr. Gage can enlighten us. In Mr. Gage’s 
written statement he says, union representatives can use official 
time only for those activities which are reasonable, necessary, and 
in the public interest. 

How can the management of SSA determine if that official time 
is for activities that are reasonable, necessary, and in the public in- 
terest if the only form filled out is for designating hours used? 

Mr. Miller. To the extent to what we verified, they do not con- 
trol that. We could not see how a supervisor could make that deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Thomas. Yet he says that they can only use official time for 
that, so there is no ability to determine if the time spent for which 
the taxpayers paid is carrying out those responsibilities for which 
they can only get official time; is that correct? 

Mr. Miller. I could see no verification. 

Mr. Thomas. Thank you. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Postman will inquire. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a number of 
questions. First is a general question that may have come up prior 
to my getting here. 

What do you attribute the huge increase starting in 1992 to? Is 
it entirely the Executive order? Starting with 1993, based on your 
chart on page 9 of the testimony with regard to hours spent, and 
then with regard to the amount of funds coming out of the trust 
fund on page 12, which is the second chart we see before us, does 
that have to do with the Executive order solely or does it also have 
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to do with other circumstances which changed at SSA, including 
downsizing? 

Ms. Ross. What we found was this category called ‘‘bargaining,” 
which was the category that increased — we did not attribute that 
to the partnership or not. We do not know in particular what peo- 
ple may have put, whether people would have put partnership ac- 
tivities in there. 

I can tell you that 

Mr. PORTMAN, Let me interrupt you. So even though you have 
done, what I consider to be, a very good report, you are not sure 
that the 1993 increase — which is significant in terms of dollars, we 
go from 1993 to 1995, from $6 million to over $12 million — you are 
saying that we are not sure, other than the fact that it is bargain- 
ing, what it is attributable to? 

Ms. Ross. We did our audit based on what these categories in- 
cluded and what employees said they were using as their union ac- 
tivities, and bargaining was the category that grew the most. Get- 
ting underneath the bargaining category since 1993, there were a 
significant number of changes in work processes and major initia- 
tives at SSA, all of which could have caused a considerable amount 
of bargaining. 

Beyond that, our audit would not permit us to guess. 

Mr. PORTMAN. But in your interviews, you were not able to ascer- 
tain that. You think it probably is the Executive order, but there 
may be other 

Mr. Miller. Our interviews at the time of verification did not 
focus on that. SSA has reported as Ms. Ross has stated that there 
were changes in the agency during that time which could have gen- 
erated an increase in the time spent, operational changes. 

Chairman Running. Would you yield? 

Mr. PORTMAN. Yes. 

Chairman Running. You are telling me that from 1993 to 1995 
when the expenditures for union pajment goes from $6 million to 
over $12 million — and the fact of the matter is that in 1993 there 
was a Partnership Executive order — ^you see no relationship at all 
to the doubling of expenditures for union activity? Is that what you 
are telling us? 

Ms. Ross. No, it is not. What I am telling you is that when we 
tried to put these numbers together, what we used were the time 
reports that all the union representatives filled out. 

Chairman Running. I understand all the background and all 
what is written on the papers, but I am tr 5 dng to get to the basis 
for doubling the expenditures out of trust fund money for union ac- 
tivity, and you are telling me that the so-called Partnership had 
nothing to do with it? 

Ms. Ross. I am not telling you it had nothing to do with it. I am 
telling you I do not know the degree to which it is responsible. 

Chairman Running. I yield back. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for yielding back. 

To me, it would be very important to get a better breakdown as 
to what the increase was caused by. It is interesting, when you 
look at the numbers, they are so flat between 1990 and 1993. So, 
this is not only a dramatic increase, but it is, at least in that short 
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term, historically significant, unprecedented, because there was 
this period of flat activity. 

The second question has to do with — I am going to run out of 
time here, Mr. Chairman. Maybe you will give me a minute. 

In your report you talk about SSA managers and indicate that 
the managers have said to you that they are having difficulty man- 
aging SSA, and particularly having control over people’s time and 
how it is spent. Whether it is the public sector or private sector, 
this is important to us as a panel and to the Congress. Then the 
management issue isn’t really fleshed out, and I wonder if you 
could give us a little more detail on that. You indicate that because 
of current practices the managers are expressing concern. Is that 
because of the 1993 change or is it because of other issues? Can 
you give us any more information on that? 

Ms. Ross. Do you want to talk about the managers you actually 
talked to? 

Mr. Miller. Actually, the one thing that I would say to you is 
that from what we could tell, and I know I am caveating this, but 
the only folks who were reporting partnerships separately on 
forms, that we looked at, were the folks in the program service cen- 
ters in the San Francisco area. They were not in district and 
branch offices. Consequently, we could not verify how much part- 
nership time was talang place in the district and branch offices, 
the field managers who we are talking about. 

Mr. PORTMAN. OK. 

Mr. Miller. To the extent that they were talking about current 
practices, I can only assume that they were more concerned about 
the potential for the effective partnership than what had actually 
taken place, because most partnership activity in SSA, up until the 
time we were there, was taking place in the regional offices and in 
the program service centers. So, I think that concern was aimed at 
the potential for partnership to affect their activities. 

They were specifically talking about, I think, in the current 
sense, the current way that the forms are filled out and their lack 
of control over the time of individuals, as having an effect on what 
they viewed as normal office operations. 

Mr. PORTMAN. OK. 

Mr. Miller. Not relating that directly to partnership. 

Mr. PORTMAN. OK. I will not ask any more questions. Just one 
quick comment. I think we need to focus on what these managers 
are saying. You indicate that 21 of the 31 field managers you inter- 
viewed expressed serious concerns about the ability to manage, and 
they went into some detail. And I think to the extent that it is re- 
lated also to the specific initiative in 1993, we need to know that 
and follow that line. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Running. OK. I just wanted to make a comment that 
prior to the signing of the Partnership Executive order, that fund- 
ing for union activity was flat, 1990, 1991 and 1992. After that 
date in October 1993, funding for union activity went from $6 mil- 
lion to $12.6 million. And I find a very strong relationship to the 
signing of that Executive order. 

Otherwise, I will ask this question: How many new members in 
the union were there in SSA from 1993 on, that would allow the 
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creation of all these extra hours and dollars being spent on union 
activity? Tell me how many new employees SSA hired in October 
1993 through the current time. 

Ms. Ross. I do not know the precise number, but SSA’s numbers 
over the last several years have decreased. 

Chairman Running. The money spent by the Social Security 
Administration for union activities comes out of the trust fund; is 
that correct? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, sir. A part — a portion of it does. 

Chairman Running. Over or around 50 percent of the money is 
spent directly out of the Retirement Trust Fund. 

Ms. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Running. Another amount, $2 million, comes out of 
the Medicare Trust Fund; is that correct? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, it is. 

Chairman Running. In other words, as we see our Medicare 
Trust Fund shrink to the point where it will go belly up in the year 
2001, we are spending $2 million annually on union activity at 
SSA. And how much money are we spending annually out of the 
Social Security Retirement Trust Fund? 

Mr. Miller. I believe it is about 48 percent. 

Ms. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Miller, If you could 

Chairman Running. Right at 48 percent of the total? 

Mr. Miller. If you can draw a relationship between 

Chairman Running. Right around $6 million. 

Mr. Miller. If you can draw a relationship between the expendi- 
tures from administrative expenses attributable to title II pro- 
grams, which is retirement and disability, that is about 48 percent; 
SSI is about 37 percent and about 15 percent would be associated 
with Medicare. 

Chairman RUNNING. The only money coming out of general funds 
would be attributed to SSI then? 

Mr. Miller. That is correct. 

Chairman Running. I find it interesting, and I believe the senior 
citizens of this country would be very interested to find out that 
their Retirement and their Medicare Trust Funds’ money are being 
expended on union activity, which is not controllable by the Social 
Security Administration as far as time and what those union mem- 
bers are doing in the field offices particularly. At least that is what 
I have had field managers tell me. 

In other words, if someone comes and writes down that they 
want to do some bargaining, or whatever it might be, the field of- 
fice manager, cannot stop them from doing that; is that correct? 

Ms. Ross. They are supposed to be able to say that this is not 
the best time or can we work it out a little bit differently. Rut 
our — what we have heard is that local managers feel that it is very 
difficult to have that exchange, and most times union representa- 
tives do things when they feel they need to. 

Chairman Running. OK. Let me ask you about the $4.8 million 
in dues collected by the Social Security Administration from the 
union employees. 

Is any of that money expended on union activities at the Social 
Security Administration? 
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Ms. Ross. I am sorry. Of this $4.8 million 

Chairman Running. Are any of the people full time employees 
paid out of the union dues? 

Ms. Ross. One AFGE 

Chairman Running. One employee. 

Ms. Ross. One AFGE President, Mr. Gage, is paid that way, and 
some of his staff are paid — they are full time employees paid from 
union dues. 

Chairman Running. How many of the SSA employees who do 
full time union work are paid out of union dues? 

Ms. Ross. We were talking about the 146 who were full time 
SSA employees. 

Chairman Running. That is what I am talking about. 

Ms. Ross. None of those are paid by the union. 

Chairman Running. None, zero? 

Ms. Ross. Right. 

Chairman Running. Is there any breakdown or do you know of 
any breakdown of the union money that is paid by the union mem- 
bers that does not go to the national union? Or do you have any 
breakdown of the union money in your audit? 

Mr. Miller. No, we do not. 

Ms. Ross. We have no information like that. 

Chairman Running. All right. 

Mr. Miller. We know the types of categories and that is all. 

Chairman Running. Mr, Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Let me just ask a quick question. Are there any reimbursements 
from the union for their work to the Social Security Fund out of 
union dues? 

Ms. Ross. When you say, ‘'their work,” you mean for things like 
collecting the dues or something? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Ms. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. So, the Social Security Administration collects the 
dues and that administrative cost is borne totally by them? 

Ms. Ross. Yes. It is a part of their payroll deduction. 

Mr. Johnson. Even though a portion of the employees belong to 
the union? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. You indicated that about a half million dollars was 
spent on office space and furniture. Is that true? So, we are 
furnishing the union all of this space and equipment. 

Mr. Miller. Not 100 percent. The space, yes. Some of the fur- 
niture was contributed. It was excess furniture no longer being 
used by the agency. The union was providing some — I cannot give 
you a percentage, but some of its own fax machines. They were not 
providing telephone service; SSA was. They were providing some 
computers. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. I do not have any more questions. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Ms. Ross, on the page for 1993 in your report, it 
shows bank union-initiated grievances, and in 1993, it looks like a 
little over 200 — maybe 220,000 hours, roughly. And then in 1995, 
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you have approximately the same number of hours. Am I reading 
that right? 

Ms. Ross. I did not follow you. Can you tell me where you are? 

Mr, Collins. The year 1993, the bank — union-initiated griev- 
ances, that is the number of hours that was spent on griev- 
ances — 

Ms. Ross. OK. 

Mr. Collins [continuing]. — ^Are practically the same in 1993 as 
they were in 1995. 

Ms. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. But, you indicated that the number of grievances 
had declined considerably from 1993 to 1995. 

Ms. Ross. The numbers we were giving are shown on charts — 
figures 4 and 5. It was the unfair labor practices cases and the 
arbitrations which we pointed out that went down. 

Mr. Collins. Well, why would not the hours go down if the num- 
ber of grievances went down? 

Ms. Ross. Grievances was a different category than this unfair 
labor practices and arbitration. 

Mr. Collins. OK. But they — also in this same period of time, 
bargaining went up considerably, the number of hours used for 
bargaining? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. Do you have any record of actually what they were 
bargaining? 

Ms. Ross. Do we have a record of what they were bargaining? 

Mr. Collins. Yes. 

Ms. Ross. No, we do not. We did talk to people at SSA about the 
significant number of initiatives that were underway in that period 
of time, major operational changes in the agency. 

Mr. Collins. Did you discover who they were bargaining with, 
what individual or what supervisors or what level of supervision? 

Ms. Ross. No, we did not. We cannot tell you whether we are 
talking about negotiations at a very local level or at the national 
level. Again, it just comes out of this recordkeeping system, and 
that is what we were basing this on. 

Mr. Collins. And to go back to the point that the Chairman was 
making, those dollars that go to pay for these hours are coming out 
of not only the Social Security Trust Fund but the Medicare Trust 
Fund, part A, and also out of general funds. And, of course, general 
funds are used, too, for Medicare, part B, as well as many other 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 

But, you could not verify the actual hours spent, what they were 
bargaining for, how many hours were actually spent for grievances, 
what those grievances were or actually what the other activities 
were, based on the records that you actually saw, or who they were 
bargaining with? 

Ms. Ross. Right. In part because of what we were attempting to 
do, which was to verify the amount of time spent. And because that 
was the question, we went about it by looking at the time records. 
If we had been tiding to figure out with whom they were bargain- 
ing or exactly what had happ)ened, we would have probably done 
the study in a different way and then I could have been more 
responsive to your question. 
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Mr. Collins. Well, I appreciate that. I think we will probably 
hear that from the representative of the union, and I am sure he 
will try to convince us of areas that — of activities that have been 
moneys that have been well spent. I would think that would be 
coming. I wish they had been more cooperative with you and had 
given you that type of information where we could have shared 
that, too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. Mr. Laughlin. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Ross, when you were doing your audit research and inves- 
tigation, were you able to determine when the actual union activity 
hours substantially increased in 1993, and what the level of deliv- 
ery of constituent Social Security services were? 

Ms. Ross. We did not look at that question in particular. 

Mr. Laughlin. You did not look to see if there was an increase 
in Social Security beneficiary services? 

Ms. Ross. No, we did not. 

Mr. Laughlin. Did anyone volunteer that to you? 

Ms. Ross. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Laughlin. Well, the reason I asked, in the President’s 
Executive order of October 1, 1993, in the very first paragraph two 
different times it talks about reforming government to increase the 
delivering of the highest quality of services to the American people. 
I think we are entitled to know if this increase in expenditure of 
trust fund money, wherever it goes, gives the highest quality of 
services to the American people. 

Would you agree with that? 

Ms. Ross. I think it is very important to know how — about the 
quality of service provided by SSA. 

Mr. Laughlin. Would you want that information in order to con- 
clude where the trust money went, whether it was justified to be 
spent the way it was spent, as an auditor? 

Ms. Ross. If I was doing that piece of work, yes, I might want 
to do that. But, that was not what we were doing. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK, But, if you were trying to determine if the 
fiduciary responsibility in using taxpayers’ money and trust fund 
money was justified with a substantial increase of activity in any 
category, if the ultimate goal is to provide services to senior citi- 
zens and beneficiaries, wouldn’t you want to find some substantial 
justification? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, sir, I think you would. I think you would want 
to say that this activity was worth it in terms of how the Agency 
could be measured on any sort of outcome measures, but especially 
service to the public. 

Mr. Laughlin. And even though that was not part of your direc- 
tive in your audit, did you see any indication of increase in services 
to the Social Security beneficiaries? 

Ms. Ross. I do not have a response to that. 

Mr. Laughlin. Did anyone show you an increase or decrease in 
Social Security beneficiary complaints lodged with SSA? 

Ms. Ross. We did not see an^hing like that; nor did we ask. 
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Mr. Laughlin. You did not ask for it. OK. 

Now, you indicated earlier in your testimony that you were un- 
able to obtain the union time from the U.S. Postal Service when 
you were trying to make your comparative analysis between . 

Ms. Ross. Yes, 

Mr. Laughlin. — ^You named another Federal Agency, which I 
have forgotten. 

Ms. Ross. The IRS. 

Mr. Laughlin. Yes. You got the IRS but you could not get the 
U.S. Postal Service. 

Could you tell us why? 

Ms. Ross. Not entirely, but I will do my best. They kept very 
good records for part of the time spent. It was on certain kinds of 
grievances. But, they had a different way of operating than some 
other agencies, and I do not think we had enough time to fully 
comprehend exactly what we would ask for. 

Their method of payment was different from SSA, and we just 
were not able to work through it enough to pull all the information 
together. 

Mr. Laughlin. And in fairness — it would be important to know 
this — are the same unions involved at the Postal Service as are 
involved at SSA? 

Ms. Ross. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Laughlin. I do not know, either. 

Ms. Ross. I mean, I do not know if AFGE is there at all. They 
are not the major union at the IRS. But I am sorry, you would have 
to ask them. I do not think there is any overlap. 

Mr. Laughlin, OK. 

I see the yellow light on. 

Thank you very much for your time. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Portman, 

Mr. Portman. Mr. Chairman, I will be brief because I know we 
have other witnesses we want to hear from. But, I want to make 
a quick statement. 

I thank them, both of our witnesses, for their testimony. 

I read the GAO report. And the conclusion, I think, is right on 
target. We do need an accurate tracking of time. We need to more 
carefully evaluate how resources are being spent. 

We need some additional information and that would include, 
within this more accurate tracking of time, a breakdown of the 
time in order to properly analyze it. And second, with regard to 
carefully evaluating how resources are being spent, I think we need 
to understand its impact on management, not so much the money, 
but service. 

I know we will hear later from Mr. Gage on that topic, and I look 
forward to it, but I think there are some questions that are brought 
up by the report which we now need to find more information on 
in order to be able to properly analyze it. Again, I appreciate your 
good work. 

Chairman Bunning. Just to finish up, you said that the contract 
between the SSA and their union runs out this November? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Bunning. Will this be a new contract, the first one 
that the independent Social Security Administration negotiates 
with their union? 

Ms. Ross. Yes, it will be, because they have been independent 
only a little over one year. 

Chairman Running. The current Acting Commissioner and the 
political appointees presently on board at SSA will be the people 
negotiating the new contract with the employee unions? 

Ms. Ross. I would expect so. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. I want to thank you both for being here. 

Thank you for your hard work. It was not an easy task and we 
deeply appreciate your testimony. 

Thank you. 

I would like to ask Mr. John Gage to take a seat at the table. 

Mr. Gage is president of local 1923 of the American Federation 
of Government Employees. His local represents the 10,000 Social 
Security bargaining unit employees who work at the Social 
Security Administration headquarters in Baltimore. 

Welcome, Mr. Gage. And would you please begin your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN GAGE, PRESIDENT, LOCAL 1923, AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, BALTI- 
MORE, MARYLAND 

Mr. Gage. Thank you, Mr. Bunning. 

My local represents employees in the Social Security Administra- 
tion, Health Care Financing Administration, Department of 
Veteran Affairs and Office of General Counsel. And thank you for 
the opportunity to testify and set the record straight on some 
things. 

The use of official time within the government and specifically 
within SSA has a long history. When Congress enacted the Civil 
Service Reform Act, a deliberate decision was made to directly sup- 
port certain union functions by allowing the use of official time 
rather than require nonmembers to pay their fair share of the rep- 
resentation and services the union is obligated by law to provide. 

Since the Civil Service Reform Act, the parameters of official 
time at SSA have been further defined by litigation and more posi- 
tively by collective bargaining. A final chapter in SSAs policies 
concerning official time occurred in the late eighties with the com- 
bination of arbitration decisions favoring the union and a collective 
bargaining agreement which moderated and further defined official 
time. This agreement proposed by Commissioner Hardy and final- 
ized by Commissioner King set realistic parameters and account- 
ability procedures which have served us well. 

After the conclusion of the litigation of bargaining there was an 
increase in the number of union representatives utilizing most of 
their time for union activities. However, this was due mostly to 
concentrating time in fewer representatives without an overall in- 
crease in the amount of official time usage. 

Union representatives can use official time only for those activi- 
ties which are reasonable, necessary and in the public interest. 
These standards were imposed by law and all of our activities are 
within these standards. 
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Union representatives are prohibited from using official time on 
any internal union matters. This means they cannot use official 
time to organize workers, solicit new members, campaign for office 
or conduct union elections. Union representatives are also forbid- 
den to use official time for any partisan political activities. 

Our contract provisions detail a procedure by which union rep- 
resentatives request official time and identify the nature of the 
union activity and receive approval from the manager. A form is 
used to codify these requests. 

The use of agency equipment, such as photocopiers, is also sub- 
ject to the standards set by law and contract. Newsletters, fliers, 
and bulletin board material must not malign individuals nor con- 
tain partisan political material. Distribution of such newsletters or 
fliers must be made on nonduty time of the union representative 
and the union employees receiving it. Any abuses are acted upon 
swiftly by the Agency and the union hierarchy. 

We are extremely mindful of our responsibility and obligation in 
this area and proud of our ethical record of policing and living up 
to the statutory and contractual boundaries governing the proper 
use of official time. But, I think now we can get to what the confu- 
sion is about regarding some of this official time. 

Even before the emergence of labor-management partnership in 
the Federal sector and President Clinton’s Executive order, it was 
apparent that at SSA we needed a new way of doing business. An 
understanding developed that genuine changes in the effectiveness 
of the Agency’s mission were possible only when labor and manage- 
ment worked together to improve quality as well as the working 
conditions of our employees to deliver the best possible service to 
the American people. 

We identified our common interests, talked through and better 
understood our differences, and fundamentally changed the nature 
of union representation within SSA. Much of the union representa- 
tive’s time is now devoted to activities which can best be described 
as collateral duties, or those shared by labor and management, 
rather than traditional grievance handling. 

The parties have been able to interface earlier in the decision- 
making process which permits union/employee input on the front 
end. Many times we have been able to complete bargaining obliga- 
tions informally because of predecisional involvement, which allevi- 
ates costly and frequent adversarial processes on the back end. 
Litigation in all areas is significantly down and the prospects are 
bright for further reductions. 

The many changes now taking place within the Agency affecting 
employees and requiring union involvement normally translate into 
a significant increase in official time and litigation expense. How- 
ever, better communication and joint union management problem- 
solving processes have precluded increases of official time while 
lowering litigation time and expenses. 

While there is still pockets of managers and union representa- 
tives who are slow to adapt to this new way of working, the mo- 
mentum of change is quickly permeating through the organization. 
I must say that I was disappointed to see the GAO basically con- 
duct all of their interviews in the San Francisco region, which is 
exactly one of those pockets. 
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Our union and I believe the Agency does not see union activities 
and greater union involvement coming at the expense of the 
American people but rather to their benefit. By any reasonable 
measure, SSA's investment in better labor management relations is 
paying big dividends through better service to the American 
taxpayer. 

During the time that the union and SSA management, ap- 
proached most issues in an adversarial manner our relationship 
was still quite sophisticated. That same intensity in sophistication 
is now much more positively channeled and our new way was not 
really born with President Clinton’s Executive order. Both parties 
saw other high performance organizations like Saturn, Coming 
Glass, Harley Davidson, demonstrate that necessary improvements 
were doomed to fail without the support and active involvement of 
employees in their unions. 

Even before the Executive order we were shifting away from con- 
frontation and toward cooperation based on mutual goals. In short, 
our relationship today is not so much the result of a radical notion 
dreamed up by President Clinton but more a pragmatic evolution 
based on our knowledge of the high performance organization and 
enhanced by our deep commitment to public service. 

The most striking observation that should be made from study- 
ing the issue of official time in union activities is not how much 
time and resources are spent on union activities but how much of 
the work of the union done by our union is dedicated toward gains 
in productivity, improvements in customer service, redesigning an- 
tiquated work systems and cutting the cost of doing business. 

Rather than a case of misplaced priorities, devoting reasonable 
resources to union activities is a necessary investment to improve 
quality and deliver the best possible service. It may be surprising 
to some to find elected union leaders talking about greater union 
involvement in workplace decisionmaking as a vehicle for produc- 
tivity and better customer service. But, this is not about Democrats 
and Republicans, conservatives or liberals. It is about a common- 
sense, bottom-line approach to the American public’s rightful de- 
mand for a more responsive and more effective government. 

Our union shares this Subcommittee’s concern about resources to 
administer our important programs. Indeed, as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, from our previous appearances before this Subcommit- 
tee, we have a long history in expressing those concerns. 

However, suppressing union activities is not a solution. Not only 
would a return to the old adversarial way cost more in resources, 
but we will lose the speed and efficiency we have developed in deal- 
ing with the increasing demands in SSA. Just a few recent prac- 
tical examples demonstrate the cost efficiency and creativeness en- 
abled by the progressive relationship between the union and 
management. 

I can elaborate on each of these as well as probably a dozen 
more, but we created a direct service unit which moved employees 
from staff and management positions into a versatile operations 
group, being able to respond to various backlog pressures. And our 
world class 800 number, we have been working on that for a num- 
ber of years. And, I think that the beneficiaries out there know or 
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should know that union activities have gone a long way to make 
that the best in the world. 

And, we also renovated a creaky performance management sys- 
tem that took up huge amounts of time and money with little value 
added. 

Clearly union activities at SSA are not separate mysterious uses 
of resources but an integral part of the Agency’s business geared 
toward better fulfilling its mission and wholly within the public 
interest. 

I would be happy to respond to some questions. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Gage, before I begin questioning you, I 
want to let you know that we will be sending you some written 
questions for the record in addition to the ones that we ask you 
today. 

Mr. Gage. We welcome them, sir. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. Thank you. 

I understand that SSA bargaining unit employees are organized 
into six councils. 

Mr. Gage. Correct. 

Chairman Bunning. And that you are the president of the Head- 
quarters Council, which covers about 10,000 employees; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Gage. Yes, but I also represent, in my local, the Philadelphia 
region of field offices. 

Chairman Bunning. So, how many more people would that be? 

Mr. Gage. Another almost 2,000 bargaining units. 

Chairman Bunning. So, it would be 12,000 altogether? 

Mr. Gage. Right, 

Chairman Bunning. Are you an official SSA employee or a union 
employee? 

Mr. Gage. I am on leave without pay from Social Security. I am 
paid by the union. 

Chairman Bunning, What does that mean, that you are an 
official SSA employee? 

Mr. Gage, I am officially on the books as an SSA employee, but 
I am not paid. 

Chairman Bunning. Your salary is paid by? 

Mr. Gage. By the local. 

Chairman Bunning. By your local union. Why is that? 

Mr. Gage. Well, because we have a number of bargaining units 
in our local, and my activities are not just spent on SSA activities. 
So, we would not — some of my activities also are internal union 
business. It would not be proper under our contract for me to 
receive official time and a government salary. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. Do you receive federally subsidized health 
care? 

Mr. Gage. No. 

Chairman Bunning. You do not? 

Mr. Gage. I have the Federal health plan, but I pay for it with- 
out government contribution. 

Chairman Bunning. In other words, you pay it out of your own 
pocket, or the union pays it for you? 

Mr. Gage. That is correct. I pay both sides of it, the govern- 
ment — 
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Chainnan Running. Do you still accrue Federal retirement 
benefits? 

Mr. Gage. Same thing there. I pay both ends of it. The govern- 
ment does not pay. 

Chairman Running. Under FEES or CSRS? 

Mr. Gage. Under CSRS. 

Chairman RUNNING. In other words, you pay both ends? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. 

Chairman Running. Well, then what is the advantage of being 
on leave from SSA? 

Mr. Gage. Sometimes elections do not go well. 

Chairman Running. You mean as an employee of SSA? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. I would go back to my job. 

Chairman Running. Are any officers from the other five councils 
paid by the union? 

Mr. Gage. Yes, when they do internal union business. 

Chairman Running. They are paid on a part-time basis by the 
union? 

Mr. Gage. Correct. 

Chairman Running. When do they get paid by SSA? 

Mr. Gage. When they are doing activities under our contract, 
they are paid by SSA. 

Chairman Running. In 1993, the Social Security Administration 
came before this Committee and asked for $200 million to relieve 
the problem of huge CDR, continuing disability review, backlogs in 
the Social Security Disability Program. 

Mr. Gage. The backlogs are still there. 

Chairman RUNNING. Well, you are going to have the money to do 
them. 

Let me get back to the $200 million that was put into the Social 
Security Administration's administrative budget. Were you one of 
the employees that received a bonus from that? 

Mr. Gage. No. 

Chairman RUNNING. Did any of your union members receive a 
bonus from that $200 million? 

Mr. Gage. Are you asking me if some union representatives 
receive bonuses? 

Chairman Running. I am asking you a simple question — $200 
million was given to SSA to work down the backlog of CDRs. The 
Social Security Administration did not use the $200 million for 
that. They used it to pay bonuses and many other things, 50 to 65 
percent of the Social Security Administration's employees received 
bonuses. I am asking you a simple question. 

Mr. Gage. Sir, I do not know where the money for the bonuses 
came from. You have to ask the Agency. 

Chairman Running. I did ask the Agency that already. 

Then it did go to employees? 

Mr. Gage. If the Agency said that 

Chairman Running. Sixty-five percent of the employees were 
paid a bonus. 

Mr. Gage. If the Agency said that they used the money for the 
CDRs as part of the money for employee bonuses I am sure they 
would know. 

Chairman Running. They did not use it for the CDRs. 
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Mr. Gage. Well, If you are asking me how the Agency paid for 
awards, out of what budget, I am not qualified to say. 

Chairman Bunning. The Social Security Administration came to 
us and asked for money for a specific purpose. We gave SSA the 
money out of a supplemental appropriation. SSA used it for a dif- 
ferent purpose. And all I am asking is if your union employees 
were paid a bonus? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. We received a bonus last year, 65 percent of our 
employees did, and they were well-deserved bonuses. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. Whether the bonuses were deserved or not 
is not the point. It is the ability to attract from Congress money 
for one purpose and use it for another. That is the only thing I was 
trying to discuss. 

Mr. Gage. I am not the man to discuss that one. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. OK. 

Mr, Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me follow up on that. Did any of your full time union employ- 
ees get a bonus? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. Why? 

Mr. Gage. Because many of their activities are certainly in the 
best interest of the Agency. 

Mr. Johnson. Now, wait a minute. They are not dealing directly 
with SSA matters. They are dealing with union matters. 

Mr. Gage. That is not true, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. What do they do then? 

Mr. Gage. Well, union activities are not off and away somewhere 
or out of sight, out of mind in some mysterious type of activity. 
These are working on task teams. We are almost collateral duties, 
where the union will be providing its input up front, in a work 
group, with other employees and managers, to come up with solu- 
tions to work through problems, to do a whole range of things. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, tell me about one specifically. 

Mr. Gage. Well, we could talk about moving work from OHA into 
other components. Our backlogs are terrible. We have recruited 
people from other parts of the Agency to quickly assist OHA, Office 
of Hearings and Appeals. 

Mr. Johnson. So, how much has the backlog gone down since 
you started dealing with this in 1993? 

Mr. Gage. Well, we did not start in 1993 on that one, but we 
knocked off about 9,000 a month using other employees, 
staffpeople, to go into the OHA backlogs, moving that work to other 
components, training the people quickly and getting them up to 
write decisions. Yes. That is one area. We could go on into 

Mr. Johnson. But, I mean, that sounds like management correc- 
tion activity to me. Why do you get a bonus for that? That is your 
job. 

Mr. Gage. Well, coming up with it and getting employee — I 
mean, there is a lot — there is a lot of things to it, moving the work 
to other components, getting employees to leave other jobs, volun- 
teer to go in there and pitch in to work on jobs that are out of their 
experience. And the union was a big part in facilitating how that 
was done, and that is not the only issue. Many types of work shifts 
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are going on now, and we are really tr3dng to build our work force 
to be much more versatile. And the union, I think, is a big player 
in that. 

Mr. Johnson. But, why did the costs go up double plus? 

Mr. Gage. Our accounting system is probably the strongest in 
the government for union time. But, we have not built in partner- 
ship time. For instance, the GAO said, well, this is all bargaining. 

It is not bargaining. 

Sometimes in partnership settings we do accomplish the labor/ 
management bargaining obligation. Many times it is much more in- 
formal. It is certainly not adversarial. It is done on the front end. 

The form does not take in account now for these bargaining ac- 
tivities — for these partnership activities, and our representatives 
will simply put down “bargaining” because that is the closest cat- 
egory on the form. But, the accountability also on partnership is a 
lot more direct. 

There is no question of abuse because we are actually there 
working on task teams face to face, so management clearly knows 
what the union representatives are doing, how much time they are 
using, because they are working on the project together. 

Mr. Johnson. Why does the union pick those representatives 
and not the management? 

Mr. Gage. Well, we need employee representatives. Management 
needs input from employees on many of these things. And we 
represent the employees. 

Mr. Johnson. Is the management not capable of picking employ- 
ees from their own work force? 

Mr. Gage. Well, this is a long — you know, this is a 

Mr. Johnson. OK. Let us not pursue that question. Let me ask 
you another question. 

You said in your testimony that any time there was an abuse by 
an employee, such as stepping over the line doing union activity or 
something else when they are supposed to be doing work, was 
challenged. 

Have you ever challenged an employee on that for an abuse? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson, What kind of action did you take? 

Mr. Gage. Fired them as a steward. 

Mr. Johnson. As a what? 

Mr. Gage. As a steward. We call our union representatives 
“stewards.” 

Mr. Johnson, So, they are out of the union, but are still working 
for Social Security; is that true? 

Mr. Gage. Yes, they would no longer be in an official time posi- 
tion. Most of our representatives are very dedicated. But, when 
there is a problem with official time, where management might al- 
lege abuse or we catch an abuse, we take quick action to remove 
the person. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. We are running out of time, so let me ask you 
one more question. 

You indicate that it is not a partisan thing, you are not Repub- 
lican or Democrat. Does your union take extra dues from your peo- 
ple for political purposes as the unions across the Nation have said 
they are doing now? 
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Mr. Gage. Sir, our union 

Mr. Johnson. Yes or no? 

Mr. Gage. We have a PAG, political action committee that em- 
ployees can contribute to separate from their dues. 

Mr. Johnson. That isn’t the question I asked you. The unions 
have tasked every union member for extra dues for political 
purposes. 

Mr. Gage. No, we have not. 

Mr. Johnson. Does your union do that? 

Mr. Gage. We have not asked our people for any extra dues, no. 

Mr. Johnson. Are they doing it through their PAG? 

Mr. Gage. We do have employees who contribute to an AFGE 
PAG. That is not from dues. 

Mr. Johnson. So, it is partisan to a degree, then, if it is being 
used for political purposes against republican candidates? 

Mr. Gage. That is not dues, sir. Glearly, that is not dues money. 

Mr. Johnson. What is it? 

Mr. Gage. This is an extra contribution that employees make to 
a PAG, like any other PAG, as citizens; not dues money. 

Mr. Johnson. But it is union. 

Thank you very much. 

Ghairman Bunning. Mr. Gollins will inquire. 

Mr. Gollins. Mr. Gage, to follow up on Mr. Thomas’ earlier ques- 
tion, it is on the first page of your testimony, the fourth paragraph, 
union representatives can use official time only for those activities 
which are reasonable and necessary and in the public interest. And 
I believe it was stated earlier that oftentimes only hours are re- 
corded and no specific activity listed. How do you determine, if just 
hours are listed, they are actually in the best interest of the public 
or if they are necessary or reasonable? What is reasonable? What 
is necessary? 

Mr. Gage. Sir, that is not the procedure that we bargained. The 
forms that we have, require the union representative to state the 
nature of the business, and a supervisor does have authority to dis- 
approve that union time. 

Now, I have not seen the GAO data on this. Sometimes there is 
a long relationship between a steward and a manager, and they 
might shorthand the information if the manager knows what that 
union person is doing. And I think a lot of it might have to go to 
that. But, now we are not interested in official time abuse, or being 
accused of it, and our accounting procedure by contract is set. And 
I might also say that a question was left open that there is no cap 
on the amount of union representatives we can have. That is not 
true. We have clear caps on them, as well as the amount of time. 
And managers do have a control of that activity. 

Social Security is not giving this away on official time. These 
things are actual and reasonable, necessary for the mission of the 
Agency. 

Mr. Gollins. But, there is an indication at the field level that 
oftentimes a supervisor does not ask for a form to be signed or even 
accept a form because they know they cannot deny it, or they can- 
not make a certain request, or 

Mr. Gage. That is his the supervisor’s problem. It is really — 
when I say that, a good supervisor can ask and should ask. And 
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if he suspects an abuse of official time, he is not doing his job if 
he does not correct it. 

Mr. Collins. Well, there seems to be a good bit of intimidation 
at that level from those union members to those supervisors, which 
in the long run winds up not helping the situation, not helping to 
accomplish the goal of the job of all of the employees. 

Mr. Gage. Sir, I think it comes 

Mr. Collins. Whether it be union or nonunion members. 

Mr. Gage. That is not our interest. 

Mr. Collins. The kind of report we are getting from field rep- 
resentatives is that it is intimidating. They cannot control the situ- 
ation. They are not able to accomplish the goals of what the em- 
ployees, whether they are union or nonunion, are supposed to be 
doing, and that is to see that the Social Security Administration 
prioritizes those who receive Social Security benefits and have 
problems within the Agency. The employees are not able to accom- 
plish their goal. That is one of the things that brought this issue 
to the forefront. 

Mr. Gage. Yes, I hear that. 

Mr. Collins. You say that you all have been able to gain in your 
activities, and that you should actually — based on your testimony, 
the costs should be going down, not up. 

Mr. Gage. I think the costs have gone down. 

Mr. Collins. Well, my God, they — the reports do not show that, 

Mr. Gage. Well, we have about 145 people on full time. And I 
think it was characterized, you know, that we have an $80,000 or 
$90,000 person who is on full time. That is not what GAO said. I 
understand you got that impression from them. We have an actu- 
ary steward. He is a research guy who is paid that much, and he 
uses maybe 3 hours a year on union activities. But, he filled out 
a form so he is included in how many union representatives we 
have. 

So, we do not have any full time person who is paid like that 
from the — from the trust fund. 

Mr. Collins. My time is running out, though, John. 

Let me ask you this. You cannot bargain for benefits. You cannot 
bargain for a salary. Is the job situation so that you had to double 
the amount of time, double the amount of expense on behalf of the 
union and the union time? Is the situation on the job level, in the 
workplace, that bad? Have the problems doubled in the last 2 
years? 

Mr. Gage. Things are pretty tense on the work site. There are 
a lot of concerns there. There are a lot of changes that we are try- 
ing to make, such as health, and safety. 

Mr. Collins. Like what? 

Mr. Gage. The health and safety 800 number; for instance, mov- 
ing the 800 number into other components so that employees can 
help with the 800 number calls. 

Mr. Collins. What about health and safety? I mean, if you were 
a construction contractor and you were digging and laying lines 10, 
15 feet in the ground, I can understand safety. But, I mean, these 
are office spaces. 

Mr. Gage. Well, the office spaces are not exactly in places that 
are safe. We need guards. We are talking about different align- 
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merits of the offices to protect the beneficiary and our workers from 
some public situations. You know, Oklahoma City is not far from 
our memory, and much of this safety initiative has occurred since 
then. 

Mr. Collins. You had to double your expenditure and double 
your hours to talk about that? 

Mr. Gage. I do not think we have doubled expenses, sir. I would 
say that our litigation expenses have not been put up there, and 
I think they are way down. And I think the official time is higher 
because there is more of this involvement on the front end. But, I 
would say overall expenses are down. 

Mr. Collins. My time is up. Thank you. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Laughlin. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gage, just to follow up on Mr. Johnson’s question about 
union dues, does any of the union dues go into the union political — 
AFLr-CIO Political Activity Fund? 

Mr. Gage. Very few of our SSA locals are affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO. Mine is. I do pay a per capita tax to the AFL^CIO for 
my dues. 

Mr. Laughlin. So, for those chapters that are affiliated with 
AFL-CIO, some percent, and it’s not important what amount, but 
some percent go 

Mr. Gage. It’s pennies a month per member. 

Mr. Laughlin. — Goes into the Political Activity Fund? 

Mr. Gage. No, that does not go into political activities. This goes 
into the central labor bodies who provide us with various services. 

Mr. Laughlin. Eventually, it gets into the political fund? 

Mr. Gage, Well, that is above my pay grade there. 

Mr. Laughlin, I thought you were president of this union. 

Mr. Gage. I am president of my local. But, we pay money into 
our central labor bodies for services, and there are laws on what 
you can use political money for, and dues money. 

Mr. Laughlin. It has been my experience that when a company 
announces a layoff of employees, there is generally a standard 
practice that the union representing the employees of that company 
protests in some form or fashion that we do not need to have this 
500 or 2,000 person layoff; if we would just retrain, redo, or reorga- 
nize, that we would save all these jobs. Isn’t that your experience? 

Mr. Gage. Well, OK, I would like to hear the rest of it. 

Mr. Laughlin. Do you agree with me? Historically, doesn’t a 
union try to save all the jobs when the management or the presi- 
dent of the company announces he or she is going to lay off a cer- 
tain number of employees? 

Mr. Gage. We tiy to represent our people the best way we can. 
And, there are a million cuts in between. 

Mr. Laughlin. Sure. 

Mr. Gage. And we try to get the best deal we can for our 
workers. 

Mr. Laughlin. Every company in every situation has its own 
facts, but historically the union tries to save all the jobs, or the 
vast majority of them. 

Mr. Gage. OK. 

Mr. Laughlin. That is fair, in a generality? 
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Mr. Gage. Yes. 

Mr. Laughlin. All right. In 1993, when President Clinton an- 
nounced he was going to lay off 272,000 Federal employees, do you 
know of any pronouncements of disagreement with the President's 
statement of laying off 272,000 Federal employees by any Federal 
union representing Federal employees? 

Mr. Gage. Oh, yes. We were quite concerned about it. It was one 
of those things where you did not take an all-or-nothing approach. 
We had quite a bit of internal consternation about that, but we 
looked and saw what was trying to be done with the Federal 
Government and hoped to minimize those losses. So, that was a 
very tough policy for AFGE to work with. 

Mr. Laughlin. Could you Mr. Gage, for the record, provide any 
press release that your union issued attacking or strongly criticiz- 
ing the President of the United States’ statement that he was going 
to lay off, fire, discharge, remove from Federal employment 272,000 
employees? 

Mr. Gage. I probably could. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. And if you can, if you will just submit it to 
the Chairman. 

[The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

We have a statement submitted for the record by Dr. Shirley 
Chater, Commissioner of Social Security, in which she says that by 
1999 the SSA is to be streamlined, downsized by 4,500 employees. 

Do you know of any organizational plan — have you seen any plan 
to reach that number? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. We are doing it almost daily. We are — ^basically 
what we are doing now is getting down in supervisory and person- 
nel and administrative workers, converting many of them to direct 
service, and then attritioning down to those numbers. 

Mr. Laughlin. My time is about to expire with the amber, and 
I will quickly ask this question; On page 2, subparagraph 2 of the 
President’s October 1, 1993, Executive order, it says that there will 
be legislation proposed to the President by January 1994 laying out 
the statutory changes necessary to achieve the objectives of this 
order, including legislation, consistent with the National Perform- 
ance Review’s recommendation. Has anyone shown you that 
proposed statutory change, statutory language? 

Mr. Gage. I believe I am somewhat familiar with it. 

Mr. Laughlin. Do you know what the status is, whether it has 
been released to the public, or is it something that the unions are 
still negotiating with management? 

Mr. Gage. I am sorry. That is more of our national office area. 

Mr. Laughlin. Above your pay grade, I take it, to use your 
words. 

Mr. Gage. I am just a little local president. 

Mr. Laughlin. You have not seen the language. You just know 
it is in the works? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I have a number of questions. Again, getting back to some of the 
questions that I asked the GAO representatives, Mr, Gage, I was 
interested in your response to both the Chairman and Mr. Collins. 

When you look at these charts and the numbers they have given 
us, it shovv^s a dramatic increase starting in 1993. You take great 
pains in your testimony to point out that it was not the Clinton 
Executive order that has caused these changes. I find three or four 
places in your testimony where you talk about that. 

You go so far as to say that the relationship today is not so much 
the result of a radical notion dreamed up by President Clinton — 
I would never say it was radical — but more of a pragmatic evo- 
lution, it was not really born with the Executive order, it was 
before the emergence, and so on. 

What I am really trying to find out is why we have these in- 
creased costs and how they are offset. You indicated, or at least 
suggested, in response to Mr. Collins, that maybe there are some 
savings on the litigation side that would counteract those. 

Mr. Gage. Big savings. 

Mr. PORTMAN. I want to give you a chance to put that in the 
record. If you have that information, it would be very helpful. 

But, to what do you attribute the very steep increase? Just look 
at the chart in terms of the numbers. We have some flat years. I 
do not know how far that goes back, before 1990, and then a sud- 
den increase. To what is that attributable? What would you say the 
reason is? 

Mr. Gage. I am not saying that these partnership activities have 
not cost more in official time. But, the point I am trying to make 
is that the official time is significantly different. It is not the litiga- 
tion official time, which then had the added expense of litigation. 
It is really working on projects in a much more predecisional way. 

You know, employees would have to be pulled up anyway to do 
a lot of this work. And we are getting tagged for official time and 
expenses through the partnership because employees, some who we 
recommend, some might be a union steward who is also very good 
in an area of Agency initiative, who will then sit on one of these 
groups and working as a collateral duty, and that is being charged 
as official time. I am saying it should not be. We have to clarify 
that. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. OK, You say some 

Mr. Gage. That is what that 

Mr. PoRTMAN [continuing]. — We may recommend. These were 
people all recommended or, in fact, appointed by the union, correct? 
I mean, to the extent there is official time charged here. 

Mr. Gage. Well, we represent employees, yes. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. That is fine. I am just saying let us be clear as 
to what it is. 

Mr. Gage. Well, the point is 

Mr. Portman. This is not just time that is being spent by 
supervisors that ends up on your records. 

Mr. Gage. No. 

Mr. Portman. Nonunion. 

Mr. Gage. It is not union activities that are off and away 
partisan activities, anything like that. 
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Mr. PORTMAN. I understand that. I am not suggesting that. I 
think it would be helpful for us just to understand how this hap- 
pens, and why these costs are escalating. They all come out of the 
trust fund, so obviously it is something everybody wants to scruti- 
nize. 

In reading the material and looking at the GAO report, when you 
come into this notion of official time and full time union represent- 
atives I am just confused — you, again, very carefully distinguished 
between internal union activity, which is prohibited from being 
charged to official time, and nonofficial. I mean, if someone is full 
time union, whether they are making $30,000 or $80,000, does that 
person spend necessarily 40 hours a week doing Social Security 
Administration work? And I am not saying that it is not union- 
related or partnership related. 

And then the internal work, which I assume everyone has to 
do — I mean, don’t you have to do some internal work if you are a 
full time employee? Is that charged beyond that 40 hours? How 
does that work? I just do not understand it. 

Mr. Gage. Well, I would agree with your characterization that 
these employees are working on Social Security activities more 
than union activities, and they are receiving time for it. They are 
representing the union also on that Social Security activity. That 
really is what I see the difference in concepts here are, how we are 
misunderstanding the usage of time. 

Mr. PORTMAN. No. I think I understand that. And my question 
is: Are you suggesting that those people spend more than 40 hours 
a week doing their job, because necessarily don’t they have some 
other functions that are not official? 

Mr. Gage. Some of these people are detailed into central office, 
or they are detailed into a regional office. 

Mr. PORTMAN. That may be 20 or 30 out of 145? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. 

Mr. PORTMAN. OK. But, the bulk of these people are out in the 
field working day to day, with the Social Security supervisors and 
so on. 

I would just make one final comment because I know I am 
running out of time. 

When we look at this, and what got the Subcommittee interested 
was when the supervisors came to us and said, we are having dif- 
ficulty managing the Agency. Two-thirds of the supervisors inter- 
viewed by GAO say there is a real problem here. 

Mr. Gage. All in San Francisco, right. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Well, wherever they did it. You indicated that 
may be a pocket, but still two-thirds is a pretty substantial num- 
ber. That is what we are trying to get at here. And the question 
is, how do you attribute these activities to various activities be- 
cause they are coming out of the trust fund? That is very sensitive. 
We need to evaluate that. 

Chairman BUNNING. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. PORTMAN. But also, how do we get the mission of the Agency 
back on track? That is what we are trying to get at. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. You are welcome, Mr. Portman. 
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How do the 146 SSA employees who are also full time union 
representatives perform their regular jobs? 

Mr. Gage. They do not. Some of their regular jobs might be 
record maintenance clerk 

Chairman BuNNiNG. In other words, they have no other respon- 
sibility except their union responsibilities? 

Mr. Gage. Again, with the caveat that those union responsibil- 
ities are very tied to agency responsibilities. 

Chairman Bunning. I understand. 

I am going to yield to Mr. Johnson for one more question. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, sir, and thank you for your responses. 
I appreciate it. 

If we are reducing the agency by 5,000 or so, why did the full 
time union employees go from 80 to 146? 

Mr. Gage. We concentrated time. Instead of having 1,000 people 
out there, or whatever the number is, on 10 percent, 20 percent, 
we concentrated the time in fewer individuals. We thought we got 
more bang for the buck on that, both the agency and the union, 
because you are dealing with someone who is 

Mr. Johnson. Eighty to 146 is not fewer; that is more. 

Mr. Gage. It is more, but the total amount of official time, 
agencywide, did not go up. 

Mr. Johnson. The 1,800 have always been there? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. We have stewards in virtually every field office. 

Mr. Johnson. So, those are the 1,800 essentially. But, why did 
you need more full time? 

Mr, Gage. Well, because you get people with more expertise, 
they have more experience in handling things, they can handle a 
wider range of issues. 

The activities spur the official time. It is not like we just go out 
and we have nothing to do, we sit around and do nothing. The ac- 
tivities spur the official time, and I think it averages that the 145 
we have come up to in the last couple of years has been because 
of the tremendous changes in the agency that we have a respon- 
sibility to our members to handle, to represent them on. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Laughlin will inquire. 

Mr. Laughlin. Mr. Gage, as President of Local 1923 here in the 
Washington, DC area, do you have any participation in the na- 
tional organization, as a director, or participation since the bulk of 
Federal employees are here in this city? 

Mr. Gage. I am from Baltimore, sir. 

Mr, Laughlin. That is not far away. It is just across the county 
line. 

Mr. Gage, I participate in our conventions and I am a deputy 
spokesperson for our Social Security locals. 

Mr. Laughlin. Isn’t it true that AFGE is contributing per capita 
tax to the AFL-CIO on the fund that was imposed by the AFL- 
CIO for campaign dollars? 

Mr. Gage. I imagine so. I do not have direct knowledge of that. 

Mr. Laughlin. It has been reported in the Federal Times on 
April 18, 1996 that your union pledged $300,000 to the biggest ever 
political campaign by organized labor. 

Mr. Gage. We are a member of the AFL-CIO and proud of it. 
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Mr. Laughlin. I wouldn't suggest you shouldn't be, but the point 
is, as reported in the Federal Times, your union made a $300,000 
commitment to that political fund, is that not true? 

Mr. Johnson. Will the gentlemen yield? 

You told me you did not donate any money. 

Mr. Gage. I did not say we did. He is asking me if there was 
a commitment made. I am saying we have not made donations. We 
do it through our PAG, our national office does. If they are making 
that contribution, I am sure it will be done under the law. 

Mr. Johnson. But, it is your money and you do not know where 
it goes. 

Mr. Gage. It is our money and money from people who are con- 
tributing especially for that fund. 

Mr. Laughlin. Don't they do that through their dues? 

Mr, Gage. Not necessarily, sir. You know the hard money, soft 
money situation. 

Chairman Running. Would you mind explaining that to me? I 
would like to know how a union has soft money to donate to a 
campaign. 

Mr. Gage. You know more about this than me, and I am not an 
expert on it, but I know you can contribute dues money for certain 
activities of a national party, but hard money for political cam- 
paigns has to be direct contributions. Direct contributions cannot 
be taken out of dues money. 

Chairman BUNNING. In other words, if you sponsor a commercial 
on television that does not advocate a candidacy, that would be 
considered soft money. 

Mr, Gage. There are parameters there, and within those param- 
eters, if it would be educational, it is soft money. 

Mr. Laughlin. At any rate, we understand political money is 
being used. 

Mr. Gage. I am sure you do. 

Mr. Laughlin. I really do and I am sure that is why the people 
who are absent are not here when we see the increase in union 
time and trust money being spent on the increase from 1993 until 
today. 

Did your union keep any record demonstrating an increase or 
decrease in constituent taxpayer benefits or complaints? 

Mr. Gage. Could you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Laughlin. Sure. If you will look at the chart over there, 
since 1993, GAO tells us, there has been an increase in time spent 
on union activities by the SSA employees. They have also told us 
that there has been a substantial increase in the Social Security 
Trust Fund money being spent on union time. 

Mr. Gage. We have extensive records on the issues that we 
handle and bargaining 

Mr. Laughlin. That is not my question. Looking at the increase 
in union time and the increase in taxpayer Social Security Trust 
money going to union time, union activities, does your union have 
any records demonstrating either an increase in Social Security 
beneficiary services or an increase or decrease in Social Security 
beneficiary complaints? 

Mr. Gage. Yes. I think we can clearly establish a record showing 
how activities that we participated in contributed to people getting 
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their checks on time, getting their questions answered on time and 
correctly. I think the whole demeanor of SSA, the public service 
there, we contribute to that. All our activities are directly 
connected. 

Mr. Laughlin. You are not answering my question. I would like 
you to take the question for the record and go back and bring us 
any record that shows — and this will be part of the record if the 
Chairman would permit — that shows an increase in constituent 
Social Security beneficiary benefits, services benefits, or — and it is 
really “and’’ — a record of any increase or decrease in complaints by 
Social Security beneficiaries. 

Mr. Gage. Be glad to. 

[The information was not available at the time of printing.] 

Chairman Bunning. Thank you, Mr. Gage for appearing; we 
appreciate it. 

We had another gentleman scheduled to testify, Mr. Mastriani. 
Would you please submit your testimony for the record, or would 
you like to come up and give us 5. Then I have some conclusions 
I would like to draw. 

Mr. Mastriani. I have a statement in writing that I have sub- 
mitted for the record. If the Subcommittee is interested in my 
waiving oral testimony, I would be happy to do that and, instead, 
submit my written statement for the record for your review and an- 
swer any questions in writing for you if you have any questions. 

Chairman Bunning. We deeply appreciate that and we thank 
you for staying. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES W. MASTRIANI 
LECTURER, SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 
RUTGER ! UNIViRSITY 
NEW BRUNSV/ICK, NEW JERSEY 

Mr. Chairman anu Mtimbcio of iha Eubco'T''^i +-t-oo ; r;ood 
afternoon. My name is James W. Mastriani. I am currently a 
lecturer at the School of Management and Labor Relations at 
Rutgers University in New Brunswick, New Jersey. I also work in 
a private dispute settlement capacity in both the public and 
private sectors. I formerly served as Chairman of the New Jersey 
Public Employment Relations Commission for 16 years. In 1987, I 
served as President of the Association of Labor Relations Agency 
(ALR), a professional organization with membership consisting of 
state, federal, and international labor relations agencies. I 
have been a professional neutral in the field of labor relations 
and dispute settlement for almost thirty years. My comments 
reflect my personal professional experience and knowledge, 
particularly with state and local governments over this period of 
time . 


In general, it is common for public employers and employee 
organizations to engage in processes and procedures involving 
paid union time. Some are provided by law and others are 
governed by provisions in collectively negotiated agreements. 

Such provisions in negotiated agreements are normally found in 
larger bargaining units where the issues in contract negotiations 
and administration are more complex and where the organizational 
needs of the employer and the employee organization require a 
greater mutual commitment to creating and preserving a stable 
work environment. 

Provisions in these agreements typically refer to the types 
of activities which are authorized and to the amount of time or 
number of employees who are involved in these activities. 

Traditionally, paid employee organization time was reserved 
mainly for negotiations and grievance processing. Other common 
activities included committee participation on issues such as job 
safety or employment related training programs. 

In New Jersey, I have been personally involved with public 
employers and employee organizations who have benefitted from 
negotiations, grievance resolution, and jointly sponsored 
programs involving paid union time. A productivity and 
efficiency agreement on a major toll road involving scheduling 
and the deployment of a part-time work force saved several 
million dollars during a three year contract with guaranteed 
future savings. In a large urban school district, a site based 
management agreement created a more effective learning 
environment with greater parental involvement in the functioning 
of the schools. At a community college, a relationship building 
program involving all levels of management and employees helped 
reshape attitudes resulting in the sharp reduction of conflict 
and hostility, A positive and productive relationship was formed 
and led to creative long-term labor agreements. In each of these 
cases, both the employer and the union derived benefits from 
these joint activities held, in substantial part, during work 
time . 

More recently, state and local governments have followed the 
lead of the private sector and begun to engage in workplace 
innovations with their labor organizations based upon defined 
employee participation and cooperative labor -management 
approaches. The common thread is the desire to improve the 
delivery and quality of services recognizing the demands of the 
public for cost effectiveness. Jurisdictions experiencing 
success with these models have, in fact, improved services, 
reduced costs, and helped reform bureaucracies. 

The success of these programs is well documented and not 
limited by geography or political affiliation. ironically, some 
of them have occurred in jurisdictions which appeared to be 
headed toward confrontation but instead chose to pursue a 
structured, cooperative relationship with payoffs for the public 
as well as for the employer and the employees. "Buying in" to 
this approach is not easy, not without risks, and does not 
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guarantee success. It is well accepted that this approach 
involves employee participation during work time. Support for 
this changed approach had been made by many public employer and 
governmental associations as well as by labor organizations. 

Time does not permit an extensive layout of these 
initiatives, but I would direct your attention to jurisdictions 
including the states of Ohio and Massachusetts, the cities of 
Indianapolis and Portland, Maine, and the counties of Multnomah, 
Oregon and Ulster, New York. These and other jurisdictions have 
achieved productivity increases, cost reductions, and service 
improvements within resource constraints through the cooperative, 
employee participation approach. Typical issues tackled by these 
committees included lower cost health insurance, lower worker 
compensation costs, overtime cost reductions, introduction of new 
technologies, organizational changes, new work processes, and the 
overall methods and means of improving the manner in which 
services were provided to the public. 

In New Jersey, the work of a joint labor-management 
committee was critical to the success of a dramatic 
reorganization of the New Jersey judicial system. Over 6,000 
employees were transitioned from county to state government. The 
legislative and organizational implications from the 
restructuring were successfully resolved by the work of the joint 
committee. Bargaining units were reduced by almost 90 percent 
and individual task forces created to assist in the 
reorganization of the judiciary’s work. The most substantial 
work of these committees has been performed during work time. 

The most essential ingredient in the success of these 
programs is the effective use of the joint labor-management 
committee. Such groups meet regularly, set agendas, agree upon 
areas of activity, and help structure project teams and monitor 
progress. The costs associated with these activities, when 
balanced against their measurable successes, appear to be a good 
deal for all the participants including the public who receives 
the services and the taxpayer who pays for them. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear, and I would be 
happy to respond to any questions. 
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Chairman BUNNING. I would like to draw a few conclusions from 
the GAO report. I point to the charts showing that since President 
Clinton implemented his “Partnership Agreement,” and Executive 
order, funding for union activity at SSA has more than doubled, 
going from $6 million to $12.6 million. 

The money to pay Social Security employees who work full time 
on union activities comes out of the Social Security Trust Fund, the 
Medicare Trust Fund and General Fund. More than 65 percent, 
comes out of the Social Security Trust Fund and the Medicare 
Trust Fund. Our senior citizens understand it is our responsibility 
to protect that money and they know how concerned we are. 

I am not quite sure that the money should come out of the Social 
Security Trust Funds. I would suggest to SSA that they look at this 
in negotiations of the new contract that is coming up, because it 
is in my opinion and the opinion of some Members of this Sub- 
committee that if this t 3 ^e of practice continues, that the Social Se- 
curity Subcommittee will look at legislation to do a better job of 
protecting the Social Security Trust Funds and the Medicare Trust 
Funds. 

If anybody else would like to have a closing statement they may. 
Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. I have a quick question for you. That is, if Mr. 
Mastriani is interested in coming to the table, I am just getting 
started here. I would like to hear him and have an opportunity to 
question him. 

Is it because of our time? I am willing to stay. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. It is because of our time and you were just 
a little tardy, Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Is he going to come before us to answer questions? 

Chairman Bunning. You can submit any questions in writing 
and he will respond to the Subcommittee in writing. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. This Subcommittee is in recess until we re- 
ceive the testimony of Commissioner Shirley Chater on this subject. 

[Whereupon, at 4:10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Thursday, June 27, 1996, at 10 a.m.] 




USE OF SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUND 
MONEY TO FINANCE UNION ACTIVITIES AT 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1996 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Social Security, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim Bunning, 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Chairman Bunning. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

Today's hearing is a continuation of the Subcommittee's June 4 
hearing on the use of Social Security Trust Funds to support union 
activities at SSA. Commissioner Chater's schedule did not allow 
her to testify on June 4, so I held the hearing over until today to 
accommodate her schedule. 

Before we start, there are a couple of things I would like to make 
clear for the record. Back in July 1995 — I repeat that — ^back in July 
1995, nearly 1 year ago, I called on the General Accounting Office 
to audit the use of taxpayers' money to pay the salaries and sup- 
port services for our SSA employees who work full time on union 
activities. 

My request for the GAO audit came as a result of discussions 
that began early in 1995 and continued over a period of many 
months with frontline SSA field office managers from all over the 
country. These managers sought me out because they were deeply 
concerned about the negative impact President Clinton's Partner- 
ship initiative was having on SSA. In fact, a couple of recently re- 
tired field managers have submitted testimony for today’s hearing. 

Their statements reflect what field managers were saying to me 
over one year ago, that all balance between management and the 
unions has been lost at SSA and that union activity has escalated 
to the point that workloads and public service are suffering. In 
short, under partnership, the interest of the taxpayers and bene- 
ficiaries are being forgotten. 

If things had gone as I wanted, this hearing would have taken 
place in January. But, this was such a labor-intensive job that 
GAO was not able to complete its work by then. The GAO audit 
and this hearing have nothing to do with an attack on the unions. 
They have everything to do with the proper use of Social Security 
Trust Funds to pay employees who work at SSA to serve the 
public. 


( 61 ) 
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Just because it’s common practice and legal for SSA to pay full 
time union representatives from the trust funds does not mean this 
Subcommittee should turn a blind eye when spending for union 
activity doubles in 3 years. 

The sharp jump in both the cost of union activity and the num- 
ber of SSA employees who work full time as union representatives 
demands that this Subcommittee find out the policy changes that 
caused these increases. 

Working Americans have every right to know how their Social 
Security payroll taxes are being used, and seniors have an equal 
right to know what the trust funds are being spent for. 

Commissioner Chater is simply here to respond to the GAO audit 
and to tell us what policies have caused the cost of SSA union ac- 
tivity to double under her commissionership. Having made this 
clear, let us proceed. 

In the interest of time, it is our practice to dispense with opening 
statements, except from the Ranking Democrat Member, Mr. 
Jacobs. 

All Members are welcome to submit statements for the record 
and I yield to Congressman Jacobs for any statement he may wish 
to make. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I think it is proper to conduct this hearing. On the face of 
it, a question is raised about the increase in expenditures for union 
activities at the Social Security Administration, It is not unique. 
The practice, spans many administrations and is found in private 
industry. So, the fact that it exists is not exactly shocking and I 
believe not only legal but required by law. 

I think I would take exception to the GAO assertion that the con- 
sequence of the so-called partnership between the union and the 
management people has led to a degradation of service. USA Today 
reported a few months ago that a survey conducted by Dalbar, Inc., 
showed that the long troubled 800 number telephonic service to the 
public of the Social Security Administration had not only improved 
but had improved to the point that it was more efficient than sev- 
eral leading private firms, whose principal activities involved serv- 
ing the public through telephones — ^that is fewer busy signals, fast- 
er answers, and all the rest. 

So, as they say, they must be doing something right and this is 
a change. 

Now, it is generally perceived by Americans that we learned this 
from the Japanese, that if companies would develop better relation- 
ships with their workers and listen to the workers, they could also 
development better management techniques and greater productiv- 
ity. That is not true. 

Dr. Demming, an American, taught the Japanese that. You 
might say that he tried to teach the concept to American industry 
but, to use a Biblical term, he came unto his own and his own re- 
ceived him not. So, he took a trip across the Pacific and they have 
a big statute to him, I believe, in Tokyo now. He is sort of the 
George Washington of modern industry in Japan. But, that’s where 
American business has taken its cue, indirectly from an American, 
to have these worker relationships and more cooperation. 
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And I assume that the dramatic improvement in productivity at 
Social Security, in terms of the person who picks up the phone and 
wants to know what his or her situation is with regard to the gov- 
ernment, must be a consequence of that effort. 

And, finally, Mr. Chairman, we have discussed this in private, I 
have been a Member of this Subcommittee since the day it was 
founded in 1975. And I understand that the witness is to be given 
the oath and her testimony is to be given under oath. It has never 
happened before and I want to say, for the record, that when all 
this started, when Dr. Chater, who happens to be a nurse — when 
Dr. Chater was appointed as Commissioner of the Social Security 
Administration the rumor I heard was that she was too nice and 
too honest to run such a vast organization. 

I have never heard the slightest suggestion from anybody that 
Dr. Chater is anything less than an absolutely honorable person or, 
in the case of Texas where she was a university admistratrix, that 
her word was her bond and a handshake was sufficient. So, I just 
want to make clear that there is nothing wrong with it, nothing 
wrong with taking the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, nothing 
wrong with taking the pledge that you will tell the truth, but I 
want to say, for the record, that that should not be taken as an in- 
ference that there is any question whatsoever about Dr. Chater’s 
character. Or, to put it another way, that swearing her in is not 
tantamount to cursing her out. 

Thank you. 

Chairman BUNNING. You put it very well. I would like to, for the 
record, submit an article by James K. Glassman of the Washington 
Post dated Tuesday, June 25, and I would like to put that in the 
record without objection. 

[The following was subsequently received;] 
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Tm pDsT Tn’‘iuvjn> 2‘i. 1 99ft Al? 

James K, Classman 

What Can 
Government Do? 

In a modem repubbc such i> ours. poLtics frequently 
produces good pobry— th;tt is. n's i system that finds out 
people's desires and acts on them. But pobtics rarely 
produces good government — that is. it's a system that puls 
policies into place in a messy, inefficient, ohen counterpro- 
ducuve way. 

says Peter Drucker. the great managemehl 
gum, in a recent interview »^Ih the editor of Inc. maga- 
ruie. “no government in any major developed country really 
works anymore. The United States, the United Kingdom,' 
Gcnnany, France, Japan — none has a government the' 
citixens respect or trust.' 

The big problem, Drucker says, is that ‘no one, as far as' 

I caul see. is yet asking the nght question; What cm 
goveniment do?” Not what shotildA do. but what can it da, 

I've always been a ‘should* kind of guy — questiooiKc 
whether government has the nght to involve itself in the 
arts, agriculnire, railroading, etc. Bui Drucker's 'cad^ 
perspective is a brilliant way to look at the problem. 

Coosider Sodal Security. Yes. government should help' 
poor people retire with dignity, r^t can it run an ef6ciMt_ 
retirement system (or the enue nauoo? It’s doubtfjlL; 
givea political pressures— (or example, the need to 
labor unjoaa, which spend millions to help elect Democnfa.'' 

Here’s a typical horror story: Using the payroll taxes 'df' 
Americana, the Social Security Admuusirauon is payinK 
the salariea at 146 fufi-bme union represenlauves wljty 
worlt in Sodal Security offices around the country. ‘Thb' 
average annual salary of these taxypayer-paid union offi* 
cuts ia $41,970. Ninety-four of (hem nuke at leagt. 
$40,000. and one makes $61,000. i 

The GeneraJ Accounting Office reported on this uniofr-' 
acti«ty recently, at the request of Rep. Jim Bunrunf- 
(R-Ky.). a Ways and Means subcommittee chairman. 

Rosa o4 GAO aaid her office found that over 1,800- 
designated onioo representatives in SSA are authorised 
apeod time oa imioo activibea.' Total time: more thn ' 
400,000 houre. Total cost to the taxpayers: $12.6 miDioo; * 

What makes this episode so outrageous is that UV" 
perfectly legaL After an executive order by Presida(t>C 
Cbntoo la 1993, hll4iiDe union reps it SSA jumped froft l! 
80 to 146, acoocding to GAO. Total costs to tbe taxpayers 
doubled. Meanwhile, the Social Security trust fund .ial-: 
approaching insolvency. 

The truth ia that effectively ruruung a retirement 
scheme for a natioD of 260 miQion may not be something 
that a government is able to do. 


By ooatnst, tbe private scaor has learned, through trial 
and error and tbe pressures of tbe marketplace, to handle 
complex financial transactions— and give good service. I^ 
example. Fidelity Investments, with 20.000 employeta.. 
bandlea 20 milbaa mutual-fund customers— nuirketiiig,' 
buying and aelbng stocks, sending out regular statements.* 
Fifty's managers don’t stand for elecUon. so they don’t'' 
have to pander to labor, or any other interest group, for 
votes. They're free, sub.'ect to market forces, to run their 
business. 

It's DO accident, either, that costs of goverruneot-riin' 
health care systems — Medicare and Medicaid — are rising* 
so fast. The federal government — under poLiical pressure 
from doctors, hospitals, seniors, governors and insurers^’ 
simply can't rut expenses and deliver good semce the way' 
that companies subject mainly to the pressures of the 
marketplace can. (For an even more horrifying example,'' 
look at the Veterans' Administration, with its own 5Wr 
health-care inslituuons, provndmg jobs for constituents oT 
nearlv every member ol-Congresj.) 

The pomt is that pobucs can, with validity, produce a' 
oaiKKul health policy. But it should not be the force that' 
shapea tbe management of that pobey. 

One sohitiao to tbe proUenu o( both Social Security abtf ' 
public health care is to get the government out of manage-'' 
meiit eatirely. Let it issue vouchers with which AmencahC 
themaelvca on purchaae retirement plans or medifiij ' 
aervicea from private firms. There should be oversight, but 
not a fiS.OOO-employee bureaucracy. 

On management issues, the Clinton administration gdts.* 
credit for interest, but not for action. The president bra^ 
about eliDunaung government jobs. Yes. but of the' 
192.000 cut. 145,000 were in the Defense Department —a. 
•peace divideoir brought about by the end of the Cold W|r.: 
We can’t reaDy cut government jobs unless we cut govern- 
ment functions. 

Drucker says that the United Stales doesn't have’ a! 
government that 'cilixctis respect or trust." But as we’ve' 
seen over the past year, nluens not only distrust goven'-' 
ment, they distrust politictaos who say they will dismantle* 
it. That's the paradox (or Repubbcins. ' 

But what atuens do know is that government today Is'*- 
out of control. So here’s my suggestion to Bob Dole (or BI^y 
C lintoof): Announce right now that, if elected, you will'- 
freeze govenunent in place. No more new programs, A 
additional spending on current programs, no increases in 
tax revenues. -' •< 

A hard freeze of this sort would leave the deficit at abouf 
$140 biUion, a safe number. Then, over the next four ‘(d^> 
eight years, we can debate what govenunent should — and, *< 
more important, can — do. - Irj 

For doubten. Dole can issue an *Outrage of tbe Weeb^* 
report on eioeaaci like tbe 146 union it Socfal't 

Security or tbe $S btlboo in fraud, which, according tor a'^ 
new study by Citizens Against Government Waste, afOicts^ 
the Food Stamp program. - .n 

But we can't bring government back under control wflh 
a single oootract or a single election. As Drucker says,? 
*Governroent, rather than business ... is going to be the 
most important area of entrepreneurship and innovation 
for the oext 20 to 25 years.* So let’s freeze now. and get 
those entrepreneun to work on soluticms. 
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Chairman BuNNiNG. Commissioner Chater, I would like to ask 
you and Mr. Dyer and Ms. Pierce to please take your seat at the 
table. 

Commissioner Chater is accompanied by John Dyer, Acting 
Principal Deputy Commissioner and Ruth Pierce, Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Human Resources. 

If you would just remain standing and we will swear you in, just 
raise your right hand, and respond. Do you solemnly swear that 
the testimony that you will give before the Subcommittee in the 
matter now under consideration will be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Ms. Chater. I do. 

Mr. Dyer. I do. 

Ms. Pierce. I do. 

Chairman Bunning. Thank you, all. 

Mr. Jacobs. Would the Chairman yield? 

Chairman Bunning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacobs. I would like to be sworn in, too, I solemnly swear 
that an 5 l:hing I say today will be the truth, so help me God. 

Chairman Bunning. I never suspected otherwise and I never 
suspected any of the witnesses to tell anything but the truth. 

Mr. Johnson. Would the Chairman yield? 

Chairman Bunning. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. I would just like to make the statement that you 
are elected and approved as an official and Mrs. Chater has not 
been confirmed by the Senate at this point. 

Mr. Jacobs. Well, we all know why. There is more than one way 
to abuse a woman and I know the guy who blocked her confirma- 
tion if you want to get into that. 

Chairman Bunning. Well, I do not want to get into that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

We have other business today, so, we will proceed. 

Dr. Chater, you can begin your testimony and thank you all, for 
being here today. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. SHIRLEY SEARS CHATER, PH.D., 

COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; 

ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN R. DYER, ACTING PRINCIPAL 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, AND RUTH A PIERCE, DEPUTY 

COMMISSIONER FOR HUMAN RESOURCES 

Ms. Chater. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank 
you, too, for giving me this opportunity to present some testimony 
by honoring my request to do whatever it was on my schedule that 
I had to do when you held the first hearing. 

But, for the record, I do want to correct something that I think 
Mr. Johnson said. I was confirmed by the Senate October 1993. So, 
I am Commissioner of Social Security with all of the responsibil- 
ities for managing this Agency. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, I was not aware of that. 

Ms. Chater. In the past 2 years, the Social Security Administra- 
tion and its management and all of its employees have, as you well 
know, faced many challenges. And we have tried very hard to 
respond to these challenges by making improvements throughout 
the entire Social Security Administration. 
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Now, how have we been able to make the improvements that we 
have made? Well, I have to say to you that we have made those 
changes and have achieved our results with the assistance and the 
support of a labor/management partnership. We have made them 
through employee involvement. We have made these changes 
through increased communication and information sharing with all 
employees and we have created a highly productive work place 
because of these initiatives. 

We are, as an agency, absolutely determined to improve customer 
service and we recognize that every change we make to deliver im- 
proved customer service to the American public affects every em- 
ployee, for it is the employees who are providing these services on 
a daily basis. And it is essential that the employees are involved 
in developing policy and procedural changes. Just implementing 
them is not enough. 

As we downsize and, at the same time, as we face an increasing 
workload, the employees and their representatives need to partici- 
pate in meetings and the decisions that determine the future of the 
agency. 

I would like to call your attention to the chart to my left which 
lists for you some of the changes that we have been able to make 
in the time that I have served as commissioner of Social Security. 

With the support of our union colleagues and the employees they 
represent, I am proud to say that taxpayers are receiving world 
class service at every level. 

Mr. Jacobs mentioned the 800-number service, and the fact that 
we were selected to receive an award. On the chart you will read 
that recent 800-number service busy rates are less than half of 
what they were last year. 

Second, Social Security has processed 41 percent more hearings 
in 1995 than we did in 1993. 

Third, the number of continuing disability reviews processed in- 
creased from 116,000 in 1993 to 285,000 in 1995. 

Fourth, the average time it takes to assign a Social Security 
Number was cut in half between 1993 and 1995. 

During the same 2 year period, disability claims processing time 
also went down by 11 percent. 

And, sixth, in fiscal year 1995, Social Security issued 10.7 million 
PEBES, the personal earnings and benefit estimates statements in- 
forming the public about their benefits, up from 3.7 million in 
1993. 

And, Mr. Bunning, a few months ago you personally asked me 
do to something about the Administrative Law Judge's decisions 
that had been made but not written. I personally took your chal- 
lenge, to our employees, who worked with management to reduce 
the number of decisions waiting to be written. At the time you 
asked me to do this, we had 47,000 waiting to be written and 
today, in only a few months, we have 27,000 that need to be 
written. 

Some of our initiatives have been recognized by outside sources. 
In 1995, Dalbar, Inc,, which is an independent financial services 
company, did a survey of the providers of telephone service that the 
best one was not a private sector company, but it was, indeed, 
Social Security, and our competition were companies like L.L. 
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Bean, and Disney and Nordstrom. We have also been selected as 
having one of the five best Web pages on Internet of all govern- 
ment agencies. 

I want to point out that the practice of labor/management part- 
nership activities is not limited just to Social Security or govern- 
ment alone, but has long been an established private sector prac- 
tice by companies such as GM, AT&T, and Saturn and so on. 

Now, it is true that President Clinton signed an Executive order 
to form the National Partnership Council which has guided us in 
our work. It had a goal of encouraging labor/management coopera- 
tion and partnership, but the basis of our partnership was already 
in place and has been there for about 30 years under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. The Federal Labor Manage- 
ment Relations statute requires the Social Security Administration 
to pay for certain union expenses related to management improve- 
ment activities, including official time. 

Under the Internal Revenue Code and the Social Security Act, all 
SSA administrative activities are paid for by apportioning the costs 
between both general revenue and the trust funds. 

Since this is required for all activities, official time expenditures 
come from these sources as well. Therefore, we are complying fully 
with Federal law and have been doing that since the statutory 
requirements were enacted. 

Let me say something about the cost of official time. It is very 
small when taken in the context of the benefits that we feel we re- 
ceive from union/management partnership. As you well know, our 
administrative budget for Social Security is less than 1 percent of 
our annual revenues. And the amount of money, $11.7 million in 
fiscal year 1996, spent on official union time is less than three- 
tenths of 1 percent of our administrative budget. But, that small 
percentage of funds pays for representatives of more than 52,000 
employees in 1,500 field offices across the country. 

So, besides creating a highly productive work place, there is an- 
other positive outcome. Because of labor/management cooperation, 
unfair labor practice charges have decreased from 467 in fiscal year 
1990 to just 209 in 1995. 

The GAO estimates that the cost of a single charge is about 
$28,000, and so one can extrapolate from that and say that we 
have a potential savings of about $7 million each year by having 
fewer of these cases. 

By fulfilling our statutory obligations, we feel that we are creat- 
ing a new and more productive organizational culture and we are 
committed to maintaining that working relationship. We are com- 
mitted to working together to solve problems that are mutual. 

We think the partnership is making a difference, not just to the 
thousands of Social Security Administration employees who serve 
the public but to the millions of Americans who rely upon us to do 
our work. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF 

DR. SHIRLEY S. CHATER, COMMISSIONER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the oubcommittee : 

I am here today in response to your invitation to discuss 
the use of the Social Security trust funds to pay for employee 
union activities, particularly expenditures for salaries and 
related expenses of Social Security Administration (SSA) 
employees who conduct union business on official time. 

At the outset, I would like to clarify several points. 

Under the law, the Social Security Administration pays lor 
official union time from general revenues and trust fund m.oneys . 
SSA is fully in compliance with the Federal Labor Relations Act, 
the Social Security Act, and the Internal Revenue Code. Working 
in partnership with our employees and their representatives 
assures the delivery of quality customer service. For this same 
reason, there are many examples of private companies, such as 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Inland Steel and Armco Steel, who 
pay lor official union time. During the last several years, SSA 
has had many reasons to devote time to labor-management 
relations. These activities have ranged from improving security 
to ensure employee safety to Congressionally-mandat ed 
streamlining and downsizing the agency by 4500 employees by 1999. 

Authority to Pay for Union Expenses 

First, it is imiportant to note that all of SSA ' s 
administrative expenses are paid for from a combination of funds 
derived from the trust funds and from general revenues. In full 
compliance with the law, allocation of union official time is 
distributed between the trust funds and general revenues in the 
same proportion as all SSA administrative expenses. The authority 
to devote trust fund dollars to administrative expenses derives 
from Section 201(g) (1) of the Social Security Act and Sections 
9704 through 9706 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

Secondly, SSA is bound by both Federal law and its own 
collective bargaining agreements to pay for certain union 
expenses. The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 (CSRA) codified 
a series of executive orders which began in the early 1960s, and 
allowed the use of Federal funds to pay for these expenses. 

SSA employees who serve as representatives of the unions use 
what is referred to as "official time" when performing union 
representational activities. The first national collective 
bargaining agreement which covered official time became effective 
on June 11, 1982 when John A. Svahn was SSA Commissioner. Under 

the law governing union activities, known as the Labor-Management 
Relations Statute, (which was part of the CSRA), official time is 
defined as tim.e employees spend acting as union representatives 
which they would otherwise spend in duty status and for which an 
agency pays the employees as if they were performing their normal 
duties. It is important to understand that official time granted 
to union representatives to engage in activities on behalf of the 
union is deemed to be Agency work. 

The Government is required by law to authorize official time 
for the negotiation of a collective bargaining agreement, 
including attendance at impasse proceedings. In addition, except 
for certain restricted activities specified in the statute, 
official time must be granted in any amount the union and 
management agree to be necessary, reasonable, and in tho public 
interest. Other uses of official time include attending formal 
meetings at which management discusses conditions of employment 
with employees and consulting with management and negotiating 
memoranda of understanding, also known as impact and 
implementation bargaining. 
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The law prohibits the granting of official time for union 
activities involving internal union business, such as soliciting 
membership, conducting elections of labor organization officials, 
and collecting dues. Thus, SSA does not pay for union expenses 
related to these activities. 

In concert with the statutory authorization of official 
time, SSA and the unions have negotiated collective bargaining 
agreements wnich set guidelines for the amount of official time 
allowable for management - ini t iated and union- ini t iated 
activities. Union officials and SSA must agree on the amount of 
official time and the number of union representatives which are 
allowed for 1 ab jl - management relations. These agreements are 
accomplished thicugh mutual agreement or negotiations. If the 
parties disagi-- the matter may ultimat-l/ be resolved by third 
parties such =ts nibitrators, the Fed^L-<l -ervice Impasses Panel 
(FSIP), the Federal Labor Relations Autn i j.ty (FLRA) , c i. t"}'!- 
courts. Thus, either the parties mucn-ill^ agree on Che numler of 
full-tim.e representatives or a third party will make th - tiiu-i'. 
decision. In fact, it is important to note that such issuers ss 
the amount of official time a union representative may use, the 
number of full-time union representatives, and access to agency 
facilities have often been decided by third parties. 

In addition to the full-time representatives, the part-time 
representatives must be identified by the appropriate local union 
president or council in order to be granted official time. The 
total amount of official time authorized for representatives and 
the procedures for requesting and documenting time is covered in 
the union-management agreement. 

Union officials are required to document the amount of time 
they spend on union activities. Supervisors report each pay 
period the amount of time used by representatives under their 
immediate supervision, and SSA maintains cumulative records 
concerning official time usage by union representatives. 

Tracking the use of official Lime is important to both SSA 
management and the American Federation of Government Employees. 

To improve tracking of official time usage, SSA will be piloting 
a systen , called the Official Union Time Tracking Systeiu, whicn 
will allow better tracking of time spent on union activities. 

This pilot will run for 4 to 6 months in the Chicago region and 
is expected to begin this summer w- hope to implement these 
improvements nationwide within th-r ne t year. 

The bargaining agreements also contain provisions dealing 
with the union's use of customary and routine supplies, 
materials, and equipment such as bulletin boards, telephones, 
photocopy equipment, facsimile machines, and mail. This usage is 
linked to union representational functions and labor-management 
business. Additionally, usage is subject to certain conditions. 
For example, it may not interfere with Social Security operations 
and it may not be related to internal union business. 

Union-Management Partnerships 

I would like to emphasize the importance of the partnership 
between SSA and the unions which represent its employees. One of 
SSA’s three fundamental goals set forth in our Agency Strategic 
Plan is to create an environment that ensures a highly skilled, 
motivated workforce dedicated to meeting the challenges of SSA's 
public service mission. We look on our partnership with the 
unions as an important means of advancing that goal. By working 
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with the unions, we involve oui' eTployees in discussions about 
things that need to be done and how we will do them. 

The National Performance Review :;NPR) recctr.rr.en.ded the 
formation of " labor -management partnerships for .success" across 
government. In October 1993, President Clinton issued Executive 
Order 12871, which created the National Partnership Council, a 
team of senior union, neutral, and management leaders in support 
of the NPR's goal of encouraging labor -management cooperation and 
partnership throughout the Federal Government. SSA and the 
American Federation of Government Employees (AFGE) , which 
represents about 50,000 SSA employees, signed an agreement on 
June 21, 1994, for the purpose of implementing and maintaining 

such a cooperative working relationship between labor and 
management in order to identify and solve problems, and to 
improve the day-to-day operations of SSA, especially those 
affecting service to the public. In this respect, it is i.n SSA ’ s 
best interest to support the union's continued participation by 
funding certain activities, since the ultimate success of our 
efforts to improve our operations rests with the employees who 
put them into practice every business day. 

In past years, official time has traditionally been used in 
litigious, adversarial, costly third party matters such as 
arbitrations and unfair labor practice complaints. Under our 
partnership agreement, our relationship with the union has 
shifted away from such litigation to more joint activities, such 
as involving union representatives in the decision making process 
to help craft solutions to better serve our customers and 
creating labor-management partnership councils and committees at 
the national and local levels of SSA, including health and safety 
and security committees. We believe that this shift has made us 
a better Agency and a better provider to the American public. 

We recently engaged in interest -based bargaining on certain 
initiatives to quickly reduce the Office of Hearings and Appeals 
disability decision writing backlogs, which resulted in some 
9,000 decisions being written in about a month's time. 

Aside from the official time which is used for partnership 
agreement activities, congressional ly mandated initiatives to 
streamline and downsize government have increased the need for 
official time to be used to bargain over the impact these changes 
have on employees and working conditions. 

Union Expenditures 

I would like to turn now to the question you asked in your 
letter of invitation concerning our expenditures for union 
activities at SSA. 

SSA has three unions, AFGE, the National Treasury Employees 
Union, and the National Federation of Federal Employees, which 
represent SSA's bargaining unit employees. There are about 1,900 
union rep.resentat i ves nationwide representing 52,000 SSA 
bargaining unit employees in most of our field and headquarters 
facilities. Of that number, approximately 145 employees are 
union representatives who spend the majority of their time on 
union activities, and are considered to be performing union 
activities full-time. The remaining employees work only part- 
time on union activities, averaging about 40 to 60 hours a year. 

In fiscal year 1996, we estimate that we will pay for a 
total of $11.7 million in union-related expenses, which equals 
about 0.2 percent of our total administrative budget. The vast 
majority of this amount -- $10 . 4 million--is for salaries. The 
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rest is spent on travel expenses, office space, telephones, and 
arbitration expenses. I have attached to my testimony the 
information yon requested for fiscal years 1990 through 1995. 

Private Sector Practices 

I might mention that the practice of an employer funding 
union activities is not limited to the Federal government alone, 
but has long been established in the private sector. The 
practice first began in World War II, when the War Labor Board 
strongly encouraged companies to pay union representatives, 
especially those involved in grievance matters, and provide 
office space. The practice continued after the war in many 
industries. For example, it is quite common among the "Big 
Three" automobile manufacturers to provide office space on the 
shop floor arid pay the salaries of the shop committee. This 
results in quicker resolution of grievances and even works to 
reduce formal grievances by establishing a mechanism for 
resolving disputes before they escalate and possibly lead to 
litigation . 

The General Motors (GM) labor contract provides fm full- 
time union representatives whose salaries are paid by IjM F'-^r 
the GM plant in Baltimore, 15 representatives serve a \ ^ig^ining 
unit of 3,000 employees. 

In addition, to General Motors many other private companies 
have similar arrangements where the companies pay salaries of 
employees participating in official union activities. These 
including Ford Motor Company, Chrysler, Inland Steel and Armco 
Steel . 

Conglugion 

Mr. Chairman, we all agree that SSA's administrative 
expenditures should reflect personnel policies and decisions that 
are based on efficient use of human resources. 

SSA's policies and practices regarding the use of official 
time fully comply with applicable labor laws, but we also believe 
that union involvement has a positive effect on our reengineering 
teams and on other Administration efforts to increase efficiency 
and improve our service. Union -management partnership 
encourages, and has been successful in achieving, full union 
involvement in major Agency initiatives. 

The partnership has also helped us reduce the high costs 
associated with protracted litigation of grievances. For 
example, we have seen a reduction in litigation, specifically 
unfair labor practice charges, from 467 charges in FY 1990 to 
209 charges in FY 1995. The General Accounting Office previously 
estimated the cost to the federal Government to fully process one 
unfair labor practice as in excess of $28,000, so that the 
reduction represents a potential savings of over $7 million per 
year . 

SSA is committed to design, implement, and maintain within 
SSA a constructive working relationship between labor and 
management. Our emphasis is on developing an organizational 
culture in which labor-management relations are based on trust, 
mutual respect, common goals, and shared accountability. While 
we realize that this will take time, we must take the long-term 
view and make these investments now that are vital to ensure our 
future success. The American people deserve no less. 

Attachment 
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Excerpts from... 
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Accountability Report 
For Fiscal Year 1995 

Linking Program and Financial Results 

Has Public Service Improved Under SSA- 
Union "Partnership"? 
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SSA GOAL: Provide world-class public service 


L SSA will process all initial DI claims within 6 months after onset or 
60 days of effective date. 

(Results: SSA is off their mark by 50%, with less than a 4% improvement rate since 
1992.) 

Percent of Initial DI Claims Processed Within 6 Months 
After Onset or Within 60 Days of Filing 

Percent Cioal 100% 

100% 

80% 

60% 

40% 

20% 

0% 

1992 1993 1994 1995 

Fiscal Year 



Source: SSA Accountability Report For Fiscal Year 1995 
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11. SSA will pay or deny all initial SSI disability claims within 60 days 
of filing date. 

{Results: SSA is off their mark by 75%, with a 3% improvement rate since 1992.) 


Percent of Initial SSI Disability Claims Paid or Denied 
Within 60 Days of Filing Date 


Percent Goal 1 00% 



1992 1993 1994 1995 


Fiscal Year 


Source: SSA Accountability Report For Fiscal Year 1995 





Percentage of 1 20-Day Hearing Dispositions by OHA 



Source: SSA Accountability Report For Fiscal Year 1995 
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Use of the Social Security Trust Funds for Union Activity at SSA 
Overview of the Preliminary Findings of (he GAO Audit 

The cost and scope of taxpayer-financed union activity at SSA has risen dramatically 
since 1993, while work force size remained flat: 


1 Measures of Union Activity 

1993 

1995 

Increase 

1 Dollars 

$6,000,000 

$12,600,000 

1 10% 

1 >tal SSA Work Force 

64,800 

65,200 

1% 

Total SSA Employees Who 

UAre Full Time Union Reps. 

80 

146 

83% 

Hours of Government Time 

Used for Union Activities 

323,000 

414,000 

1 

28% 


■ Hours spent on taxpayer- financed union activity at SSA is systematically under-reported by 
SSA (by almost $2 million in 1995). 

■ The relative level of taxpayer financed union activity at SSA is disproportionate 
compared to that at IRS and the Postal Service: 


1 Organization 

Hours per represented 
employee 

Cost per represented 
employee 

Social Security 

8 

$211 

Postal 

2.3 

$39 

IRS 

4.5 

n/a 


■ Expenditures for union activities at SSA are appropriated from the Social Security 
Trust Funds (as are the salaries of all SSA employees and all SSA administrative 
expenses). 

■ The increased activity is the result of the 1993 Clinton Executive Order (#12871) known as 
"Partnership." This made the unions full, equal partners with management in the operation 
of SSA offices. This means that taxpayers’ Social Security taxes are being used for 
meetings about such issues as ergonomic office furniture, the allocation of office space, 
the awarding of bonuses, instead of doing their regular Social Security work (processing 
Social Security claims, etc.). This trend is expected to increase considerably as 
"Partnership" fully takes hold. 

■ Front-line SSA managers believe that this further drains staffing resources that can be 
actually devoted to serving the public, Management cannot question or limit the 
amount of time a designated employee devotes to union activities. Front-line managers 
strongly believe that since the Clinton "Partnership," no one is looking out for the public 
interest - that is, the taxpayers and beneficiaries. 

■ The head of the SSA headquarters union, who is regarded as the chief union spokesperson 
at SSA, has technically remained an SSA employee by taking leave without pay status, 
even though he performs no SSA work. He is paid from the $4.8 million of union dues 
collected from the 25,000 dues paying union members (there are 53,000 SSA bargaining 
unit employees but only 47% pay dues). SSA pays the administrative costs of withholding 
these dues from employee pay and forwarding the funds to the union. AH SSA employees 
who are full-time union reps should be paid by the union from these dues — NOT 
from the Social Security Trust Funds. 


Taxpayer funding for federal union activities was legalized in statute in the Civil Service 
Reform Act, signed into law by President Carter in 1978. 
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Chairman Bunning. Thank you Commissioner Chater. 

I will question and then Mr. Johnson can question and then we 
will put everybody on the 5-minute rule. I am not going to take 
much more than 5 minutes, because we are going to get around 
more than once. 

GAO, in its report, estimated that in 1995, $12.6, not $11.7 mil- 
lion, in trust fund moneys were spent on union activity. If each of 
the 1,800 part-time union responsibilities spent only 25 percent of 
their time on union work that would equate to 450 employees doing 
full time union work, at an average salary of $42,000, this is ap- 
proximately $18.9 million, alone, without including the salaries and 
benefits of the 146 full time union responsibilities. 

That sum does not include the millions of dollars in management 
salaries spent on processing grievances, meetings with union re- 
sponsibilities responding to frivolous union charges, and so forth. 

Commissioner Chater, does not it appear to you that both the 
$11.7 million that SSA reported in its 1997 appropriation justifica- 
tion for SSA union in 1995 and the $12.6 million verified by GAO 
are gross under estimates of the total cost of union activity at SSA? 

I am not asking for a statement justifying this spending, just 
your view on whether $12.6 million really represents the full cost? 

Ms. Chater. According to our records, which we believe are accu- 
rately kept to the best of our ability, the costs that we have esti- 
mated match the number of employees who are working on union/ 
SSA related activities. 

Chairman Running. In other words, you do not believe that the 
part-time employees spend an 3 ^here close to 25 percent of their 
time on union activity? 

We are now referring to 1,800 people. 

Ms. Chater. Yes, that’s true. Perhaps Mr. Dyer can tell us how 
we calculated those costs? 

Mr. Dyer. Well, again, the way we get the costs, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we actually do surveys of where the time is spent by the 
union employees. They report the amount of time spent on union/ 
SSA- related activities to our managers, and then we tally it, and 
that’s how we got the calculations that we gave you. 

Chairman Running. Well, that still does not answer my ques- 
tion. My question was, do the part-time union employees, union 
representatives spend 25 percent of their time on union activities? 

Now, if you keep good records, that should be very available to 
you. 

Mr. Dyer. Again, I am not familiar with the exact details of 
records, but my own personal experience with working with the 
stewards and various union officials and now people that are, as 
you call them, part time, is that it ranges from a very small per- 
centage of their time to 25 percent. It is all over the place. 

Chairman RUNNING. You would say, in answer to the question, 
that no part-time employees spend as much as 25 percent of their 
time on union activities? 

Mr. Dyer. I cannot say that. 

Ms. Pierce. Congressman, some part-time employees 

Chairman Running. Excuse me. 
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Mr. Dyer. I cannot say that. I know that some probably do spend 
up to 25 percent, but it is all over the place. I do not have the fig- 
ures and I do not think we have the data collected in detail. 

Chairman BUNNING. You do not have the data, you ought to have 
the data. 

Mr. Dyer. I do not have it here. 

Chairman Bunning. I would request that you furnish that data 
to this Subcommittee, of those 1,800 people that are supposed to 
be part-time employees. 

Mr. Dyer. Right. Well, let me turn to Ruth. Ruth, you are more 
familiar with the kind of data we collect. 

Ms. Pierce. Yes. Congressman, we keep records of official time 
that is spent. For the 1,800 or so part-time employees that you are 
referring to in the field offices, they submit reports that are actu- 
ally accumulated in terms of an automated process. We do have 
that data, as well as other manual reports which, as the GAO has 
indicated in its report, we are going to try to automate, and make 
the records more precise, as well. 

But, to specifically answer the question as to whether any of the 
1,800 employees do spend 25 percent, we are sure some of them do 
and some of them spend less time than 25 percent, as well. 

Chairman Bunning. In the 1995 Social Security Administration 
Report, Commissioner Chater, the Social Security Administration 
reported that 404,000 hours of official or government paid time was 
used for union activity. GAO verified that 413,000 hours were used, 
an underreported rate of about 2 percent. 

However, the GAO audit was very limited in scope. It only cov- 
ered half of 1995 and included 5 out of 1,300 offices, 2 out of 37 
tele-service centers, 1 out of 137 appeals, and 3 out of the many 
components at Baltimore headquarters. 

And, just for the record, roughly how many components are there 
at the headquarters? 

Ms. Chater. There are seven major components at headquarters. 

Chairman Bunning. Commissioner Chater, how much would the 
underreporting rate be if GAO actually audited all of SSA? 

Ms. Chater. I have no idea. I cannot say. 

Chairman Bunning. Ten times, 20 times higher? 

Ms, Chater. Fm sorry? 

Chairman Bunning. Would it be 10, 20, or 30 times higher? 

Ms. Chater. I do not think so. 

Ms. Pierce. Our numbers show 404,000 hours and GAO shows 
413,000 hours spent on official time. 

Chairman Bunning. About a 2 percent difference. 

Ms. Pierce. But, when you compare what they did with other 
agencies, they did not followup at all, because no records were 
kept. But, our records are fairly accurate, and I believe the GAO 
report indicated the same. 

Chairman BUNNlNG. No. Those were actual numbers that they 
took. 

Ms. Pierce. Yes. But, they were different timeframes, too, 
Congressman, if you recall. 

Chairman Bunning. Well, that is not important. 

Ms. Pierce. Well, yes, I think it is. 
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Chairman Bunning. The important part is that GAO took actual 
figures from your records. 

Ms. Pierce. They extrapolated the numbers on an annual basis, 
a calendar year basis and ours were for the fiscal year. 

Chairman Bunning. No, they were not, I mean read the report. 

When Mr. Gage appeared before this Subcommittee on June 4, 
he stated that SSA partnership with the unions is, "‘Paying big 
dividends through better service to the American taxpayer.” 

In your testimony, Commissioner Chater, you state that SSA 
partnership with the unions has made us a better agency and a 
better provider to the American public. 

What quantifiable proof can you cite supporting these state- 
ments? 

Ms. Chater. I can cite for you some of the examples that we 
have on the chart that I presented in my oral testimony. Some of 
the progress that we have made is definitely due to employee in- 
volvement, to bringing people in at the front end, to having them 
buy into the initiatives that we feel are important. I would say that 
the fact that we are redesigning our business processes means that 
we need to communicate and involve our employees so that they 
understand what we want to do. 

We utilize those employee comments and suggestions for the re- 
design material that we are currently working to put into place. 
We can show you that we have made progress by citing the actual 
successes that we have had in carrying out our objectives. 

As I said, we are dedicated to improving customer service and we 
are working very hard on two issues, primarily, the 800 number, 
to which we have devoted a lot of time, and the redesign for our 
disability claims process. 

Chairman Bunning. Let me not get into a hassle but the Social 
Security Administration accountability report for fiscal year 1995 
shows that service to the American taxpayer in the area of disabil- 
ity does not seem to have changed since 1993. 

As a matter of fact, the number of hearing decisions made within 
120 days is actually down over 20 percent since 1992, before part- 
nership, from about 15 percent in 1992 to about 12 percent in 1995. 

Those are your numbers, they are not mine. 

Ms. Chater. Yes, I believe you are quoting from the accountabil- 
ity report that we submitted, but I would remind you that these 
are our goals for a long-term period. The achievement of the goals 
that we have put into our accountability report very much depend 
upon our success with the reengineering proposal to reexamine our 
disability claims process. 

We know that we are not where we ought to be, we know we 
have a lot of work to do, but we have made progress and will con- 
tinue making that progress over the next years to bear out our ob- 
jectives that we have set forward. Our objectives are very ambi- 
tious, we know that, but we have made progress, Mr. Bunning. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have just one question and then I would like to reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Ms. Pierce, that 400,000-hour figure, can you tell us or can you 
even give us a ballpark figure of what percent that would be of all 
the man and woman hours worked at SSA for the relevant period? 

Ms. Pierce. I guess the man and woman hours worked in the 
Social Security Administration for the relevant period of over 1 
year, quickly calculating in my head, would be approximately 115 
million hours, give or take a few, and, given 400,000, I guess that 
is a pretty minuscule amount. It probably comes out, Congressman, 
to maybe one hour of one week’s time for all of our installations 
across the country. 

Mr. Jacobs. Ajid Dr. Chater, you testified that the amount of 
taxpayer money involved in compensating the union people in rep- 
resenting the people and dealing with management was about, was 
it three-tenths of 1 percent of the income to the system? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. Two- or three-tenths of 1 percent of our admin- 
istrative budget. 

Mr. Jacobs. So, when you give that figure, maybe like a little 
chemotherapy for the mountain, it becomes a little more like a 
mole hill. The figure of 400,000, when compared to the number of 
hours actually worked is less dramatic. At first glance 400,000 
hours sounds like a long time to me. It would take me a long time 
to get 400,000 hours behind me, although I may have been in 
Congress longer than that, I do not know. 

I just wanted to put in perspective what percentage it is of the 
hours worked. 

Thank you. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Johnson will inquire. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Jacobs, that I do not think it makes 
any difference whether it is one-half of 1 percent or 1 one-tenth of 
1 percent, if it is millions of dollars — and that is what it is — of tax- 
payer dollars, if it is one penny of taxpayer dollars that is wrongly 
spent, it is wrong. 

Mr. Jacobs. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Johnson. Sure. 

Mr. Jacobs. If it produces what the witnesses have said, under 
oath, if it produces that, I do not think it was wrongly spent. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, let me reclaim the balance of my time. 

Are you aware of reports coming to you as to use of union time 
by your employees? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, 

Mr. Johnson. Do you, personally, see them? 

Ms. Chater. I see the calculations, of course, that we make on 
how many people are doing how many hours of work, yes. 

Mr. Johnson. It has been said in testimony here and by some 
of your ex-employees that you have an unwritten policy that under 
the Partnership, ‘‘We do not say no to the union.” 

Is that true or false? 

Ms. Chater. Oh, that is false. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, do you have some example of saying, no, to 
the union? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, of course. 
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When the union representative in a field office, for example, asks 
for official time to do union-related work, our managers know that 
they have the responsibility of saying, no, on occasion if taking 
someone off a particular assignment would not be in the best inter- 
ests of getting our work done to serve the American public. 

Mr. Johnson. How often does that happen? In the past year, 
how many times did that occur? 

Ms. Chater. I cannot tell you exactly how often it has happened, 
but I can give you an example. 

Mr. Johnson. You said you saw the reports, is that not a num- 
ber on the reports? 

Ms. Chater. No. 

Mr. Johnson. It is not included in your reports? 

Ms. Chater. Not that specific detail, no. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, you would think you would want to know 
where they are being used or not. 

I am also told that grievances which went down, according to you 
and others who have testified, was not because of your union part- 
nership but because of the change in the pass/fail system that you 
use now for employees. 

Now, is that true or false? 

Ms. Chater. I believe that is false because the pass/fail system 
has only come into being in the last year and we have seen a re- 
duction of those grievances before that time. 

Mr. Johnson. But, when did President Clinton authorize you to 
use unions as a partnership? 

Ms. Chater. The Executive order went into effect in October 
1993. 

Mr. Johnson. And when did your pass/fail system go into effect? 

Ms. Chater. And our Partnership Agreement was written in 
June 1994, but before that we were already working together with 
union officials in cooperative ways. 

Ms. Pierce. And the pass/fail system was implemented in fiscal 
year 1995. 

Mr. Johnson. I was told 1993. 

Ms. Pierce. No. 

Ms. Chater. No. 

Mr. Johnson. So, you did not do it until 1995? 

Ms. Pierce. No. this is the first year that it has been in 
existence. 

Mr. Johnson. When did you see a decrease in grievances? And 
let me have the Commissioner answer, please. 

Ms. Pierce. Surely. 

Ms. Chater. The grievances went from 467 in 1990 to 209 in 
1995. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. I understand that you are trying to downsize 
the agency to some degree and over the past few years have elimi- 
nated up to 10,000 employees, is that true? 

Ms. Chater. No, that is not true. 

Mr. Johnson. Are you tr 5 dng to downsize? 

Ms. Chater. Definitely. 

Mr. Johnson. And have you eliminated some employees? 
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Ms. Chater. We have made a commitment to downsize about 
4,500 employees over a 5-year period. Some of that downsizing will 
take place in 1998, 1999, and so on, 

Mr. Johnson. None of it has happened to date? 

Ms, Chater. Yes, some of it has happened to date. We have used 
buy-outs, we have had some people take early outs, we have had 
not only a downsizing plan in place but a redeployment plan in 
place where we are making efforts to move people from head- 
quarters into direct service positions in the field and elsewhere. 

Mr. Johnson. How do you account for the downsizing of your 
employees, when the union workers doubled in the same period of 
time? 

Ms. Chater. Well, when we downsize and when we make plans 
to redeploy our employees, trying to move them out into customer 
service direct positions, we need to consult with the union about 
how to do that, when to do it, and we have been doing that. 

Mr. Johnson. So, you do not have management responsibility, 
you are allowing the union to control your decisionmaking process? 

Ms. Chater. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Johnson. You just said that. 

Ms. Chater. No. I do not believe I said that. I said to you that 
we consult with and work through partnership to solve our mutu- 
ally established problems and we do it together. And, as I said, we 
have a long history in the Social Security Administration of em- 
ployee involvement. 

Mr. Johnson. I am told that only at headquarters can there be 
grievances filed against the union, is that true or can you get them 
from your field offices in your outlying areas? 

Ms. Chater. I would like to have Ms. Pierce answer that 
question. 

Mr. Johnson. Because you do not know it or what? 

Ms. Chater. We have grievances filed in every part of the agen- 
cy. We have committees that sit together to see if we can solve the 
problem before it actually becomes a filed grievance. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you personally work with the union, yourself, 
and union leaders? 

Ms. Chater. I personally work with the union leadership, yes. I 
am a member of the Partnership council. 

Mr. Johnson. Which means that you are not in total manage- 
ment control, which you said earlier. And, I think we’re misusing 
taxpayer money if that is the case. Don’t you have a fiduciary 
responsibility over that trust fund? 

Ms. Chater. I certainly do have a fiduciary responsibility for the 
trust fund and I take it very seriously. But my point to you today, 
Mr. Johnson, is even without a union we would want to involve our 
employees in a problem solving approach so that employees know 
what we are doing, that we do what is best for the American pub- 
lic, and that we do it together. 

It is sort of the wave of the future for employee involvement, for 
employee cooperation. 

Mr. Johnson. I understand all that but when you abrogate your 
authority to a union, I do not think that is what is happening. 

I am out of time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Neal. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Thank you for your timely, I think, and superb testimony this 
morning, Doctor. I think it is entirely accurate in the perspective 
you have presented it to us. 

And let me say this, that through a process of downsizing you 
should consult with the union. My experience — which may be dif- 
ferent than some of the panelists this morning — is as a mayor of 
a good-sized city in which I used to bargain with 6,000 employees 
in 36 different bargaining units. And if you want an atmosphere 
that is conducive to increased productivity where people get along 
and morale is high, you stay in contact with representatives of the 
work force. 

And, as you have indicated, even in the absence of the union that 
would still be a desirable goal to hear what the employees have to 
say. 

Now, specifically my question is this, does it not seem logical 
that in a process of downsizing that new problems would occur, 
unforeseen problems would occur? 

Ms. Chater. That is true. 

Mr. Neal. The result of which would require a different solution 
or something, perhaps that had not been thought out? 

The idea, I think that is being presented here — and I disagree 
with the panelist who offered the last suggestion — if you want a 
really strong work force they have got to feel as though the 
outcome is part of their doing. 

And, the additional suggestion that I would offer, and give you 
an opportunity to comment on is, management's job is not to come 
in every day and order people around; and to think that in this at- 
mosphere and the changes that have overtaken our society during 
the last 5 decades that somehow that is going to be conducive to 
a healthy work place. 

I think, by and large as one who was on the other side of many 
union decisions, that keeping a union in contact with you, speaking 
to them regularly you can cut off an awful lot of problems in their 
early stages. It is only when the problem is allowed to fester that 
morale problems really set in. 

Now, I know that that is a general analysis, but I would like you 
to, perhaps, speak to it. And I used to deal with these issues every 
single day for 5 years of my life. 

Ms. Chater. Well, I could not agree with you more. That is the 
philosophy that we are implementing. I want to call your attention 
to a report from the Department of Labor that has just come out 
called Working Together for Public Service, and this report sup- 
ports very much the philosophy that we are trying to implement 
in the Social Security Administration. I would just read to you one 
sentence if I might that says, “Based upon more than one year of 
extensive analysis, the task force who wrote this report is unani- 
mous in its belief that the movement toward employee participa- 
tion and cooperation between labor and management offers State 
and local government an unparalleled opportunity to improve deliv- 
ery and quality of services." 

And so, my philosophy is that what we are doing, working with 
the union in a cooperative ways, can only help us improve service. 
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while it improves morale and involves the employees in joint 
problem solving. 

Mr. Neal. Has the litigation of grievances increased or 
decreased? 

Ms. Chater. Decreased. 

Mr. Neal. Significantly? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. Neal. What would you offer as a potential savings or a num- 
ber to me? 

Ms. Chater. Well, GAO has suggested that for every charge of 
an unfair labor practice, the cost was about $28,000. If we use that 
and multiply the number of unfair labor practice charges by which 
we decreased, we estimate that we are saving about $7 million a 
year. 

Mr. Neal. And that does not mean that you end up doing what 
the union wants, it means that you listen to what the union has 
to say and then you make a decision after carefully analyzing their 
suggestion, right? 

Ms. Chater. That is correct. 

The whole idea of collective bargaining in the past, became 
adversarial. 

Mr. Neal. Exactly. 

Ms. Chater. Two groups came together and they had to do con- 
flict resolution. What we are trying to do now is to sit at the same 
table, share information, identify the problems that we have and 
mutually solve them, in ways that will decrease the number of 
grievances and litigations. 

Mr. Neal. And grievances are not only demoralizing but they 
really are terribly time consuming, are they not? 

Ms. Chater. They are very time consuming. 

Mr. Neal. And once it builds the anger grows and confrontation 
comes about, polarization and the level of trust is diminished? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, and morale is low. 

Mr. Neal. Exactly. So, the idea, it seems to me, that you are at- 
tempting to implement is to have a good working relationship, not 
to give up your management responsibilities or obligations, but at 
the same time to include employees in the final product which is 
as much theirs as well. 

Ms. Chater. Well said, thank you. 

Mr. Neal. Thank you. 

Ms. Pierce. And, Congressman, if I could add, as evidence of the 
fact that we are not giving up any management responsibilities, we 
recently issued a memorandum in April 1996 to clarify to any field 
manager who may have had a different understanding that it is es- 
sential that public service be achieved, and the union representa- 
tive had to do public service before their union duties. And, that 
is clarified for all managers to follow. 

Mr. Neal. Let me just close on this note — and I thank the panel- 
ists very much — when I ran for Congress in 1988 the business com- 
munity and the chamber of commerce endorsed me as well as the 
AFL~CIO. 

Chairman BUNNING. And? There has got to be a closing line to 
that. 
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Mr. Neal. My point, Mr. Chairman, is this, that if management 
and labor both seek to find common ground and there is a trusting 
relationship, that in the long run not only does it benefit the em- 
ployees and management but, most importantly, it benefits the 
consumer and the public and it can be done every day. And we are 
headed down a road, I think, to even more changes in this arena. 

I think that we have to get past the notion that one side ought 
to have the upper hand, that there ought to be a trusting relation- 
ship. And I think in the long man, the individual who comes in for 
the service, the citizen and the taxpayer, benefits enormously from 
that relationship. 

Chairman BUNNING. That is not the subject for this hearing, but 
I understand your philosophy. 

Mr. Neal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Laughlin will inquire. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Chater, I think the goals and objectives that you have told 
us about in your leadership as commissioner are commendable. 
They are certainly the ones I try to implement with my office. I 
have fewer employees than you do. I ran a law firm and tried to 
do it there. And I happened to be company commander of a field 
intelligence in the army that had over 100 people, and one time 
they were scattered in three countries, and in none of those in- 
stances did I have to deal with a labor union to make sure I met 
those objectives. 

I say that to say to you, and I do not think the presence of the 
labor union is necessarily the problem that we are trying to ad- 
dress today. What we are trying to address is the use of taxpayers’ 
hard earned money going into a trust fund and being used for other 
things when they expect that money to be available when they 
reach their retirement years. 

And since this topic has come to my attention, I have discussed 
it with a wide range of people and editorial writers in my district 
and not one of them was aware that trust fund money went for 
union activity. 

So, I would like to focus on that. 

Since 1993, our information to this Subcommittee is that union 
costs have doubled. Would you agree with that? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Laughlin. And you are telling us that you are trying to 
downsize and have downsized? My question to you is are the man- 
agers — and the leadership appointed from the President of the 
United States down through the various levels — the mangers who 
are accountable to the people of this country, are they making the 
decisions on downsizing or is it that the managers are relying upon 
the union advisors to tell them how to downsize? 

Ms. Chater. Well, first, I would comment on the fact that we are 
using trust funds. We are using both trust funds and general reve- 
nues, as our administrative budget is apportioned between the 
various categories. 

Mr. Laughlin. And which percent of trust fund money versus 
general revenue money are you using for union activities? 

Ms. Chater. It is about 65 percent, including Medicare, for trust 
fund expenditures. I also want to say to you that, no, managers are 
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not giving away their responsibilities by working with the union, 
that’s not the idea at all. Because we, by law, can take our admin- 
istrative expenses from the trust fund. In fact, it is the only place 
besides general revenue that we can take expenses from. Our ad- 
ministrative budget does, indeed, partially come from trust funds. 
Official time is considered an administrative expense. 

Mr. Laughlin. In your efforts to lead your agency next year and 
the following year, have you come up with any estimate of how 
much money it will cost for union activity in the year 2000? 

Ms. Chater. We expect that the partnership that we have 
worked out with our union will certainly continue and, indeed, will 
improve. 

Mr. Laughlin. That is not my question, Commissioner. My ques- 
tion is how much money? Is it going to be more money, is it going 
to be less money, is it going to be about the same? 

Ms. Chater. We think it is going to be about the same. We ex- 
pect the number of people to be working on full time union activi- 
ties, for example, to level off. 

Mr. Laughlin. And where is the supporting documentation that 
allows you to tell us that you expect the cost to the taxpayer is 
going to remain the same for this union activity that has dramati- 
cally increased since the Partnership Agreement signed by 
President Clinton in 1993, where full time union activity on the 
part of the SSA employees has more than doubled and the amount 
of taxpayer dollars being spent on full time union activity in the 
last 2 years has more than doubled, where is the data — can you 
give it to us, will you give it to us — that allows you to tell us in 
this hearing that you expect it to remain the same it the next 4 
years? 

Ms. Chater. I am only making a projection that it will remain 
the same because we know, for example, that a lot of union part- 
nership work has gone into the redesign process for disability. We 
plan to have that process totally in place by the year 2000, 

Mr. Laughlin. Are you telling us that you expect union activity 
just to go flat this year? 

Ms. Chater. I am telling you that I think that, between now and 
the future years, we will have reached a leveling off of the number 
of people who work full time in our union. 

Mr. Laughlin. Even though there is been the dramatic increase 
in union activity, union membership, union expense at taxpayers’ 
cost, you expect it to go flat this year? 

Ms. Chater. I expect that it will stabilize because many of the 
reasons that caused us to increase 

Mr. Laughlin. No, but stabilize tells me one thing, I am asking 
about dollars being increased. 

Ms. Chater. Well, dollars will slightly increase as salaries go up, 
of course, but the 

Mr. Laughlin. That makes me awful nervous, Commissioner, 
when you say, “slight increase,” because in my 8 years here when 
I hear slight, it often gets into millions and sometimes in real 
dollars, in billions. 

What do you mean by slight increase? 
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Ms. Crater. What I mean is that whatever is passed as the per- 
cent of salary increases across the Federal Government applies to 
us as well. 

Mr. Laughlin. Would you say the figures that we are dealing 
with since 1993 are a slight increase in cost to the taxpayer or a 
dramatic increase? 

Ms. Crater. No, sir, they have increased considerably, which I 
have already said, because we are doing so much more than we 
have done in the past with our union/labor management partner- 
ship. 

Mr. Laughlin. Mr. Chairman, could I have one more question? 
I see the red light is on but it has to do with money. 

Chairman Running. Yes, if you keep it short. 

Mr. Laughlin. The question will be short but I hope the answer 
is not. What reports do you get on taxpayers’ money going for 
union dues that are used for political purposes? 

Ms. Crater. I cannot answer a question that has to do with 
union dues. I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Laughlin. In your partnership agreement with the unions, 
they do not confide that information with you? 

Ms. Crater. Well, we have nothing to do with how union dues 
are spent. 

Mr. Laughlin. Well, you are paying them. 

Ms. Crater. We do not 

Mr. Laughlin. It is part of your budget. 

Ms. Crater. No, we do not pay union dues. 

Mr. Dyer. It comes out of the salaries. 

Mr. Laughlin. Well, you are paying the salaries. So, in your 
partnership agreement 

Chairman Running. That is it. We will move on to the next 
questioner. 

Mr. Laughlin. All right. We will have another round. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I think the record will show that Mr. Laughlin 
was never a member of a union. [Laughter.] 

Thank you, Dr. Chater for coming and I have been listening to 
this and I would like to mention for the record, that Federal unions 
are permitted to bargain under Federal statute. We are not dis- 
cussing anything that is not absolutely regulated by the law. Fur- 
thermore, in 1993, President Clinton issued an Executive order 
which called for improving labor/management relations through 
partnerships designed to bring labor into the early stages of agency 
decisionmaking and avoid subsequent conflicts. 

And as you and I know, Dr. Chater, this initiative is throughout 
the entire Administration. It is part of a reinventing government, 
it is part of the downsizing to make a more efficient Federal 
Government. We are all aware that the taxpayers are very con- 
cerned about where their dollars are going and they want a more 
efficient government and that is the whole point of the partnership. 

And I salute you for carrying out what you have been asked to 
do by the President of the United States. Mr. Chairman, some of 
the staff and myself were interested in what this union participa- 
tion in the Social Security Administration did during the official 
time under the Federal statutes. And we have compiled a list that 
we think more or less says more than the chart before us. 
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The Social Security Administration is redesigning the disability 
system from the ground up to streamline the process, reduce delays 
and backlogs, and improve customer service. The agency has estab- 
lished a redesign team for a new claims process and the list goes 
on from there. 

They have a committee on security with memory of the 
Oklahoma City situation. The security system has added 101 secu- 
rity guards, established stricter procedures for access to offices, 
national employer awareness training of security, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could submit this for the record as my 
thought of what probably this has brought about but noting 
that 

Chairman BUNNING. It is perfectly all right if there is a 
disclaimer on it, your disclaimer. 

Mrs. Kennelly. It is from me, absolutely. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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The Honorable Barbara Kennelly 
June 27, 1996 

Mr. Chairmen, following are a few of the examples 
provided to me by the American Federation of Government 
Employees of their participation in activities designed 
to enhance the operation of the Social Security 
Administration. The two examples below include the 
redesign of the disability determination process and 
security at local Social Security offices. 

UNION PARTICIPATION AT SSA 
EXAMPLES OF USE OF "OFFICIAL TIME" 

REDESIGNING DISABILITY 

o SSA is redesigning the disability system from the 
ground up to streamline the process, reduce delays 
and backlogs and improve customer service. The 
union -- through the Partnership -- has participated 
extensively in redesign. 

o The agency established a redesign team. After many 
months of work and consultation, the agency issued a 
plan for a new claims process in September, 1994. 

o The union participated through a disability Redesign 
Advisory Group which submitted written comments on 
the plan. The union engaged in a comprehensive 
effort to solicit employee input through surveys and 
established nearly full-time committees to analyze 
the proposals and provide comments from employees. 

o After the plan was issued, the agency established a 
Disability Process Redesign Team to implement the 
plan. The union provided 6 members for the Team, 
They worked full time on implementation along with 
SSA managers and other SSA employees. 

o The union established a redesign committee of 13 

members to familiarize themselves with the issue and 
provide communication and advice to employees and 
management . 
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o The agency established regional redesign 

implementation committees. SSA has 10 regions -- 
thus 30 members work on this issue nationally to 
implement the plan. 

o Task teams were created on specific portions of the 
Plan for a New Disability Process. Two union 
employees serve on each task team. Task teams 
include, among others: 

- streamlining medical evidence 

- sequential interviewing 

- starter applications 

- quality assurance 

- role of the medical consultant 

- disability claims manager 

OFFICE SECURITY 

o There is a national Health and Safety Partnership 
Committee on Security. Many local offices are in 
dangerous inner-city areas. Employees -- who deal 
with the mentally ill for example -- have been 
regularly threatened with bodily harm. 

In addition, the memory of Oklahoma City is never 
far from their minds. 

o The Security Committee is 10 persons and meets 
monthly. The Committee has accomplished such 
changes as : 

- agreement to add 101 security guards at local 
offices ; 

- establishing stricter procedures for access to 
offices ; 

- national employee awareness training on security; 

- improving lighting at parking lots. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Doctor, I noticed as we were preparing for this 
meeting that in this GAO report they complimented you on a new 
system they were currently testing to gauge how much time is 
being spent on union activities. Evidently you have a pilot 
program? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, we do. We will be implementing a pilot pro- 
gram in the Chicago region very shortly, I believe. Ms. Pierce has 
been working very closely with the people who are doing that. 

Would you like to expand? 

Ms. Pierce. Yes. What that system will do, Congresswoman 
Kennelly, will be to better track the information on individual offi- 
cial time spent in the offices. The system will improve on what the 
GAO report showed, although we were planning the system far in 
advance of the GAO audit. It will enable us to more precisely deter- 
mine the exact hours and time spent and define the areas in which 
individuals are working, as well. 

I might add, as a result of some of the GAO recommendations, 
we will be looking to expand that automation after the results of 
the pilot to establish precisely what time is spent on partnership 
and to ensure that we expand this automated system to other units 
in the agency, as well. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

So, that means it is going to go throughout the system eventu- 
ally? 

Ms. Pierce. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Doctor, obviously knowing your background and 
your expertise, I would imagine you have looked at private indus- 
try and their use of partnership activities. It is my understanding 
that a recent study suggested roughly 50 percent of private indus- 
try uses partnership activities such as the Executive order has 
asked you to carry out? 

Ms, Chater. I understand that on the Internet one can now re- 
ceive a list of 75 major private companies that are involved in some 
sort of partnership arrangement, yes. 

It is the wave of the future. It is a good way to proceed, and a 
wonderful way to try to change the culture of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are working very hard to change the culture from a com- 
mand and control idea to one of participatory management, of 
cooperation, of mutual problem solving. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, doctor. 

Dr. Chater, often when we are in a hearing like this, we go home 
and we talk about it at our town meetings or radio show. 

If you were answering questions on this hearing, how would you 
respond? You were asked to come testify before us concerning the 
partnership and I heard your lengthy testimony which I thought 
was excellent. But if you were me, going home, what would you say 
to the people I represent about why this hearing was called and 
how you answered the concerns? Short, like in a timeframe that I 
usually get to explain it. 

Ms. Chater. Well, first of all, we have been invited to come and 
respond to the GAO report. And, second, the main question that 
has been asked of us is to justify the expenditure of trust fund 
money on union Social Security-related activity. In answer to the 
latter, we are doing nothing that is not authorized by Federal stat- 
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ute. We see this partnership as a very important part of our ad- 
ministrative style and strategy. All of our administrative expenses 
are apportioned among the Rinds that I have already referred to 
and that is why we are using trust fund money to make a better 
agency and to improve customer service. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you and your staff for the good work you 
are doing. 

Chairman Bunking. Mr. English will inquire. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the limitations on time in this hearing, I will simply 
pass. 

Chairman BUNNING. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I earlier heard my friend, Mr. Jacobs, talk about relativity and, 
you know, the number of hours spent on union activities versus the 
number of hours spent on all Social Security activities and in the 
interest of relativity, just to get back to that, we have had a dou- 
bling since 1993 of the amount of time spent, the amount of money 
spent. I think it went from about $6 million to $12.6 million. We 
have heard a lot of explanations about that today. 

One was that the number of grievances have been reduced. But 
then Mr. Neal said, well, the great thing about that is that griev- 
ances are terribly time consuming, which they are, which would 
seem to run counter to the notion that somehow with fewer griev- 
ances there needs to be more time. 

The point which I tried to make in the last hearing when we had 
an opportunity to speak with GAO and some of the representatives 
of management, was that I am not convinced that we have the ac- 
curacy and the completeness of the records we need to be able to 
even analyze the situation. 

And I was interested to hear Ms. Pierce’s response. Dr. Chater, 
to the question from Mrs. Kennelly about the pilot program and 
the automation. But, I still think we have to focus on the fact that 
there has been a doubling of time since 1993, that there does not 
seem to be any ability within the Social Security Administration to 
tell us, as an oversight panel, exactly how much time is being 
spent. The notion of part-time people, how much they are really 
spending. 

And automation is great, but automation is only as good as the 
information you put in. And my biggest concern is this notion of 
the completeness and the accuracy of the spending. This is in the 
context of your having, just as I understand it, rolled over the con- 
tract for another 3 years, so that the union activity would continue 
much as it is, I guess until 1999. 

And in doing so, I would hope that we would have a better sys- 
tem in place. So, if I could get back to that issue, Mr. Dyer, you 
talked earlier about a survey that is completed by employees and 
that management are given some sense of how much people spend. 
But, how precisely do people record their time and how can we im- 
prove that system? 

I open it up to whoever would like to respond. 

Mr. Dyer. Well, I think that we do a pretty good job, manage- 
ment and the union, reporting the time. Everywhere I have been 
and talked to our managers, they are aware that the time is 
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reported. The union officials are aware that their job is to report 
it and that the reports are recorded. 

When you look at us compared to other agencies, we have the 
best system in place. The GAO report showed it. We have a pretty 
good idea of the amount of official time used. GAO did not find offi- 
cial time that anybody was failing to report, or was reporting 
inaccurately. 

So, based on the evidence that we have, we think we are doing 
a pretty good job. 

Mr. PORTMAN. I guess I read the GAO report a little bit dif- 
ferently in terms of the completeness and the accuracy of the data. 
I think, in fact, they were concerned about that. And I would just 
again ask, if you could just walk through it for an individual em- 
ployee, how that employee, the part-time employee, for example, in 
the field office, currently report the union activity? 

Mr. Dyer. There is a form that the part-time employee in the 
field office uses to put in the amount of time that he or she is 
spending and, in general, what the union activity is that he is 
spending it on. They submit that form to staff in the management 
arena where it is automatically put into what we call a YY report. 
That is one of our district office reports. 

What we are doing to revise our system. Congressman, is to 
streamline the report and enhance it so that it better captures the 
time, and also so that we will have better accountability for that 
time. In other areas outside the field offices, where we have large 
processing centers, those reports are handled manually and are ac- 
cumulated over time which causes a problem with accuracy. That 
is where I believe the GAO indicated that they found inaccuracies, 
and that is the area where we have really got to streamline and 
improve the process. 

There is one point you made that I would like to respond to, if 
you do not mind. You talked about us rolling over the contract and 
your concern about that. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Hmm-hmm. 

Mr. Dyer. Actually, the rolling over of the contract is another 
area where we are saving money. In 1993, while some of the money 
was for some of the activities that we have discussed, much of it 
was for the actual negotiation of the contract. 

When we renegotiate a contract with the union, we bring in man- 
agers throughout the country to go through every article in our 
contract to determine what areas they have problems with, what 
things we need to enhance, what we need to improve, and it takes 
a great deal of time and study. Then, once we get through with the 
negotiations, which by their very nature in the past have been ad- 
versarial and long, it usually takes 2, 3, sometimes 4 months of 
actual negotiation. 

Mr. PORTMAN. My concern about rolling over the contract is that 
even though it may save some money as compared to renegotiating 
an entire contract — although you did have some add-ons, as I un- 
derstand it — is that if you do not have a good sense of how much 
union activity that is currently going on and how much official time 
is being used for union activity when it could be used for processing 
claims and so on, and getting into some of these backlogs we talked 
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about earlier, that it seems to me it is not wise to extend a contract 
for another 3 years. 

Do we know we need 146 full time union employees? Do we know 
we need to have another 1,800 people to work part-time? If we do 
not have that data — and I understand it is a living contract, so we 
can go back into it and I think that is good — ^but why go ahead and 
roll over without getting the information first and figuring out how 
to do it? 

That is my concern. It is more a matter of having the data to be 
able to analyze it so we know whether you need 400,000 hours of 
taxpayer paid time. 

Mr, Dyer. Let me clarify that that has nothing to do with the 
contract. The numbers of union officials are not in that contract. 

Mr. PORTMAN. But, when you renegotiate the contract — ^that is 
the context within which all this goes on, the partnership and all 
the activity — I assume with the downsizing, the degree to which 
you are interacting with the union, what the requirements are and 
so on. 

So, my sense, again, is that what the Social Security Administra- 
tion ought to be doing is redoubling its efforts not only in terms 
of automation, which is important, but also in terms of getting the 
actual information so that it is more accurate, more complete, so 
that you can tell us at the next hearing how many people are 
spending 25 percent of their time, how many people are spending 
15 percent of their time, 5 percent of their time, so that we have 
this kind of information and we can decide. 

Mr. Dyer. And, I think we are in agreement there. Congressman, 

Mr. PORTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BUNNING. Commissioner Chater, I have a copy of a 
brief memo, dated June 21, 1996, to GAO from Pat Randall, Direc- 
tor of the Social Security Administration’s Office of Labor Manage- 
ment relations regarding awards paid to full time Social Security 
Administration union employees. It was requested as part of the 
audit I asked GAO to do on the use of trust fund moneys for union 
activity. 

I am sure that you or Ms. Pierce or Mr, Dyer are familiar with 
it. Are you familiar with it? 

Ms. Chater. No. I am not familiar with that specific letter. 

Chairman Bunning. All right. It states that in fiscal year 1995 
and for fiscal year 1994, $10,080 in performance awards were paid 
to SSA employees who spent 100 percent of their work time on 
union activities. 

To the best of your knowledge, would that be correct? 

Ms. Chater. That is correct, yes. 

Chairman Bunning. To the best of your knowledge, were any 
other rewards or incentives paid above and beyond salary made in 
full to union representatives in that same period? 

Ms. Chater. I can tell you that the data that you just gave us 
was for performance awards. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. That is correct. 

Ms. Chater. There may be other 

Chairman Bunning. I am asking you if there were any others? 

Ms. Chater. I presume there might have been, yes. 
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Chairman Bunning. And could you tell me what they might have 
been? 

Ms. Chater. Well, we offer something called an, “On the Spot 
Award.” If somebody does something quite special at a moment in 
time, the managers have the prerogative of presenting a small on 
the spot award, for whatever that was. Those could be in addition 
to this. 

Chairman Bunning. Now, Commissioner Chater, I am wondering 
just how SSA was able to determine that these full time union rep- 
resentatives merited a performance award since, according to ev- 
er>^hing I have been told, management is not allowed to question 
union employees about what they do on official time. 

Ms. Chater. We 

Chairman Bunning. Can you explain how you measured the per- 
formance of these employees and determined they should receive a 
cash award averaging over $1,000? 

Ms. Chater. The determination was based on their last perform- 
ance measure within the agency. 

Chairman Bunning. When was that? 

Ms. Chater. And I would like Ms. Pierce to tell you exactly what 
year we are dealing with 

Chairman Bunning. These are full time union representatives 
that do not do Social Security Administration work. 

Ms. Pierce. I understand. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. How do you measure a performance that 
does not perform? 

Ms. Pierce. Well, let me answer why they have a rating and how 
that is done, Congressman, When our contract was negotiated in 
1988 — it goes that far back — there was agreement reached that 
union officials who spent 100 percent of their time on union busi- 
ness would be able to earn," over their last appraisal of record be- 
fore they began spending 100 percent of their time on union activi- 
ties in order to be eligible for promotional opportunities. 

What subsequently happened was that our award system pro- 
vided that individuals who received outstanding ratings were enti- 
tled to an award. As a result, union officials who carried over the 
outstanding ratings were given awards. 

Chairman Bunning. Seven years ago? 

Ms. Pierce. I challenged that process when I became the Deputy 
Commissioner in 1991. Congress indicated that it was in appro- 
priate for 100 percent union officials to receive awards based upon 
performance done in a job where they worked before they became 
100 percent union officials. 

That challenge was subsequently litigated. We lost and the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority upheld that and required us to 
continue paying those awards. 

Chairman Bunning. In the new contract that you just nego- 
tiated, what did you do? 

Ms. Pierce. Under the new contract which we just negotiated, 
we now have a pass/fail appraisal system and we no longer will be 
paying awards based on outstanding ratings alone. 

Chairman Bunning. OK. That same memo further states, “100 
percent union representatives will not receive awards in fiscal year 
1995.” And you are telling me it is because of that fail-safe? 
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Ms. Pierce. It is because of the fact that we have changed our 
appraisal process and also because we have changed our award 
process, yes. 

Chairman BUNNING. I have a copy of a document entitled, 
“AFGE/SSA Region 2 Award A^eement.'' 

Commissioner, which region is region 2? 

Ms. Chater. New York. 

Chairman Bunning. I assume that you, Ms. Pierce, or Mr. Dyer 
is familiar with this agreement since it appears to be well in effect? 

Ms. Pierce. I have not seen the agreement for New York. 

Chairman Bunning. You have not? 

Ms. Pierce. No, I have not. 

Chairman Bunning. Have any of you seen the agreement? 

Ms. Chater. No. 

Chairman Bunning. OK. According to this agreement, which I 
have, which applies to 1996 awards, ‘'Ail current employees in good 
standing and who have been on duty for at least 90 days, will re- 
ceive a CASA award based upon the following scale. Grades 1 
through 4, $200; Grade 5, $266; Grades 6 and 7, $315; Grade 8, 
$382; Grades 9 and 10, $436; Grades 11 and 12, $500.” 

Are you familiar with that, any of you? 

Ms. Pierce. No. I have not seen that. 

Chairman Bunning. I am a little confused then. First this agree- 
ment appears to be sa3dng that all employees, all, are going to re- 
ceive a service award, yet, I understand that Social Security 
Administration employees now are evaluated on a pass/fail system. 

Would you explain to me how Social Security Administration 
went about determining what exactly it is that each and every New 
York regional employee in good standing did to earn a commend- 
able award or a service award? 

Ms. Pierce. Congressman, I can only respond to that by saying 
that the negotiated contract and the partnership agreement for 
awards calls for each component to work together, union and man- 
agement, to determine how their awards would 

Chairman Bunning. And that would include all employees in- 
cluding the SSA employees who do nothing but union work? 

Ms. Pierce. No, it should not. And I do not, as I said 

Chairman Bunning. You just told me that was excluded. 

Ms. Pierce. I said it was excluded and I do not know what New 
York did specifically but I am trying to explain to you that what 
each component does is negotiate their own agreement. Now, the 
guideline specifically said 100 

Chairman Bunning. You said that each region negotiates their 
own agreement? 

Ms. Pierce. Yes, they do, working with the union in terms of the 
awards. The guidelines are provided and the guidelines did pre- 
clude 100 percent union officials from receiving awards. 

Now, before I can respond to what New York did I would have 
to check because I just do not know. 

Chairman Bunning. Well, they have signed the agreement. 

Ms. Pierce. But, I have not seen it. 

Chairman Bunning. How could they si^ the agreement without 
the approval of the people here that are sitting at this table? 
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Ms. Pierce. Because they have been delegated the authority to 
approve that as part of our agreement. 

Chairman Bunning. Well, that seems a little unusual, to say the 
least. 

Just to refresh your memory and for the benefit of those here, 
I was the first of many Members of Congress and the Senate to ex- 
press outrage when you spent money that Congress gave you to re- 
duce disability backlogs and you will remember the amount, $200 
million, on employee bonuses. 

Ms. Chater. I do. 

Chairman Bunning. Particularly egregious was the $9,000 paid 
at your recommendation to one of your staffpeople, a deputy 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Chairman Bunning. — I am not going to bring his name up — 
which he later returned, and the fact that almost 70 percent of all 
Social Security Administration employees got bonuses or awards, 
almost twice the percentage of employees in other government 
agencies. And, Commissioner, this outrage was not partisan in any 
nature 

As a matter of fact, I have a fist-full of news clippings expressing 
public outrage on this issue as well as an entry from the May 20, 
1994, Congressional Record in which the Vice Chairman of this 
Subcommittee, who was then Subcommittee Chairman, introduced 
legislation that would prohibit that practice. The bill was H.R. 
4466. 

So, I ask you, Commissioner, is this deja vu all over again or 
doesn't what Congress did in 1994 mean anything? We are having 
the same problem with awards to people who do not seem to have 
earned them. 

Ms. Chater. First of all, I want to make it very clear, Mr. 
Bunning, that we have not spent the $200 million earmarked for 
disability on anything but disability. 

Chairman Bunning. Well, that money is fungible 

Ms. Chater. And awards did not come out of that fund. 

Chairman Bunning. Madam Commissioner, I am not going to get 
into that debate because we know that it was spent. I mean you 
can say you spent $200,000 or $200 million here and you did not 
spend it there. But, the fact of the matter is, it was specifically des- 
ignated for backlog reduction in CDRs, and it was not spent for 
that. 

Ms. Chater. I beg to differ with you, for the record, it was spent 
exactly as intended. And I am absolutely positive about that. 
Nevertheless, your question has to do with the percent of people 
who have received awards. It is quite true that when I came to the 
Social Security Administration about 70 percent of our employees 
received an award. Now, we are under a guideline that no more 
than 37 percent of our employees receive awards. 

Chairman Bunning. That is about what the average is for the 
rest of the Federal Government. 

Ms. Chater. Well, paid in 1995 for fiscal year 1994, the percent- 
age of our employees, overall, who received a performance award 
was 21 percent. So, we have decreased that considerably. 

Chairman Bunning. All right, go right ahead. 
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Ms. Crater. And, we have guidelines in place now that high per- 
centages of people should not receive performance awards because 
it dilutes the whole notion of being rewarded for performance. 

Chairman BUNNING. Do you know how much interest, Vice 
Chairman Jacobs and I have in getting you more money to do your 
job better? 

Ms. Crater. I do and I appreciate it immensely. 

Chairman Running. In the earnings limit bill, we insured that 
SSA gets CDR money to reduce the over 3 million case backlog now 
waiting for a continuing disability review, these were supposed to 
have been done in 3 years, they were not. There are other things 
that we have tried to accomplish to make sure that you have the 
money to do your job properly. That is why we are concerned about 
awards for people who are no longer eligible for awards. 

Ms. Crater. I will say to you that people who work 100 percent 
on union Social Security Administration related activities will not 
receive performance awards, Mr. Running, 

Chairman Running. Mr, Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In the interest of lunch, I pass. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Laughlin. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner, isn’t it true, for the record, that it is most likely 
the case that virtually all full time Social Security Administration 
union representatives received awards or bonuses in the last 
several years? 

Ms. Crater. Yes, 

Mr. Laughlin. And could you just give us, for the record, later 
in a timeframe that, Mr. Chairman, you would agree to, the names 
and the amounts of the awards of the full time union employees? 

Ms. Crater. Yes. We can do that for you. 

[See written questions later submitted by the Subcommittee; 
question No. 18, page 137.] 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. Now, who is it that collects the union dues 
of the Social Security Administration employees who actually 
belong to the union? 

Ms. Crater. The union I presume. 

Ms. Pierce. For those individuals who agree to have their dues 
withheld from their pay, it is done in the payroll process. We then 
submit a check to the union. 

Mr. Laughlin. So, it is not the union who actually collects it, it 
is the Social Security Administration through the administrative 
process of paying the employee for his or her time. 

Ms. Pierce. Where the employee elects dues checkoff, yes. 

Mr. Laughlin. I see. And has there been any calculation of the 
cost for the withholding process? 

Ms. Pierce. That is part of our administrative budget costs, yes. 
I cannot tell you precisely what it is, but it is captured. 

Mr. Laughlin. Well, how much is collected in dues say in 1995? 

Ms. Pierce. I think it was $4.8 million but I cannot say that 
unequivocally. 

Mr. Laughlin. Is there any reason that you know of that this 
money could not be used to justly finance union dues, I mean union 
activities, to pay the salaries or expenses of the full time or part- 
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time Social Security Administration employees who are doing 
union activity? 

Ms. Pierce. My understanding is that legislation requires that 
we pay it from our administrative expenses. 

Mr. Laughlin. Now, in the downsizing that has taken place at 
the Social Security Administration in recent years, since 1993, 
there has been downsizing has there not? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. Laughlin. Can you give us any idea of the percent or num- 
ber of employees who have been reduced from the force who are 
union employees versus the percentage or numbers who were 
nonunion employees? 

Ms. Chater. No, I do not have that data. 

Mr. Laughlin. Is it impossible to do that? I mean if you are 
withholding the union dues through a check off it would seem that 
it would be possible to do it. 

Ms. Pierce. It might be difficult. We will make an effort, but it 
might be difficult. I do not know. 

Ms. Chater. Most of the downsizing that we have done to date 
has been done through buyouts and early retirements. We have 
been able through regular attrition to lose some of our employees 
and so we have not particularly captured the data you are inter- 
ested in. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. If it is possible if you will submit it to the 
gentleman for the record, that will be satisfactory with me. 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

There has been a total of 2,448 employees who have attrited from the Social 
Security Administration since downsizing began in fiscal year 1994. Of that number, 
approximately 55 percent (1,335 employees) were bargaining unit employees (eligi- 
ble for union representation, but not necessarily dues paying members), and 45 per- 
cent (1,113) were nonbargaining unit employees, such as supervisors or managers, 
who are precluded from union representation under Title VII of the Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1978. 

Mr. Laughlin. Now, I cannot see your name on the far end, I 
believe Ms. Pierce? 

Ms. Pierce. Pierce, that is correct, 

Mr. Laughlin. When you were talking about the negotiations 
with the union on the contract, you were talking about parts of the 
contract that the union had concerns with or problems with, if I am 
recalling your words correctly? 

Ms. Pierce. No. What I was talking about was the amount of 
time that we spend as an agency, in total, in reviewing the whole 
process and the contract, both management and the union. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. But, I understood you to say something 
about addressing parts of the contract that the union had problems 
with or 

Ms. Pierce. I do not recall saying that, sir, no, 

Mr. Laughlin. Well, then I misunderstood. 

Ms. Pierce, OK. 

Mr. Laughlin. Mr. Chairman, that is all of the questions I have 
at this time. 

Chairman Running. I passed over Mr. Johnson and I apologize. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Johnson. No problem. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me follow up, if I may, on what I was asking you earlier. 
Over the last few months, we have heard from employees in a 
number of Social Security Administration offices who do not believe 
that the union, in this case, AFGE is representing their interests. 
In fact, the employees believe the only interest the union 
represents is its own. 

I wonder if you could explain how an office can decertify the 
union as its repesentative? Is it simple, is it straightforward? Has 
it ever occurred? 

Ms. Chater. I will have to turn to Ruth for that. 

Ms. Pierce. Well, it is complex, but the process is established 
and laid out by the Federal Labor Relations Authority, sir. I would 
have to get that specific information. While it is not easy to decer- 
tify the union, it is not impossible. But, I do not recall within the 
agency any recent time that we have had decertification of a union. 

Mr. Johnson. So, to your knowledge, you do not know of any 
that have been decertified in recent history? 

Ms. Pierce. No, not recently. 

Mr. Laughlin. Would the gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. Johnson. Sure. 

Mr. Laughlin. I apologize. I was looking for that information 
myself. Did you say you were going to check and submit to the 
Subcommittee the 

Ms. Pierce. I will submit the process to the Subcommittee 
because it is very complex, yes. 

Mr. Laughlin. I had that very thought in my mind and had 
made myself a note that the last question I wanted to ask was on 
decertification. 

Ms. Pierce. The guidelines are laid out by the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority, which we will provide. 

Mr. Laughlin. In fact, Ms. Pierce, I have to tell you I read the 
process as the employee understood and I will tell you as I read 
it, it is easier to impeach the President of the United States than 
it is to decertify. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Pierce. I do not know what you are referring to in terms of 
what the employees — is this one of the statements for the record? 

Mr. Laughlin. That is why we need it. 

Ms. Pierce. OK. We will be sure and provide it to you according 
to the way the FLRA requires it. 

[See written questions later submitted by the Subcommittee; 
question No. 19, page 146.] 

Mr. Johnson. Does that comment mean you do not know how to 
impeach the President or you do not know how to decertify the 
union or both? 

Ms. Pierce. I think I will just pass on both questions. Congress- 
man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Johnson. Well, let me ask you another question. 

Back to our Chairman’s questioning on the awards, I have been 
reading this agreement in New York and it is amazing to me that 
you are unaware of it. It says, a new article in the national agree- 
ment between AFGE and SSA. That would indicate to me that you 
made the agreement if it is a national agreement, is that true? 
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Ms. Pierce. Once again, I have not seen the agreement, but my 
assumption is that they are saying that, because we had the na- 
tional partnership agreement, which includes the new awards arti- 
cle 17, the negotiations in the New York Region then subsequently 
developed whatever that product is. But, that does not mean that 
we were a part of that. 

As I tried to indicate before, the agreement 

Mr. Johnson. You do not make the agreements between the 

Ms. Pierce. The national agreement provided guidelines for the 
regions and components to establish their own process. 

Mr. Johnson. So, you are saying the president of the union 
would know but you would not because he 

Ms. Pierce. No, that is not what I said at all, sir. What I said 
is that the national union partnership with management estab- 
lished the guidelines to which I believe the document you are read- 
ing is referring, but since I have not seen the document I cannot 
say that unequivocally. What the document that we established na- 
tionally provides for is for the regions to then work with their man- 
agement and union officials to negotiate their local awards process. 

Mr. Johnson. And Dr. Chater said, unequivocally, that no full 
time union employee would get an award. 

Ms. Pierce. Which is part of the national guidelines. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, this thing says, all current employees who 
have been on duty for at least 90 days will receive commendable 
act or service award. Now, did you restrict those union employees 
from just some kind of service award or a whole number of awards. 
Do you know how many different awards there are? 

Ms. Pierce. Probably about six or seven. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. 

Ms. Pierce. And what we are precluding the 100 percent union 
officials from are performance awards, specifically. 

Mr. Johnson. Just one of them. So, you are saying that the other 
awards can be given to full time union employees? 

Ms. Pierce. That is negotiated with the panel, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. A panel? 

Ms. Pierce, With the panels. 

Mr. Johnson. Which panels? 

Ms. Pierce. The joint union/management award panels, such as 
was done in the New York Region. 

Mr. Johnson. So, this statement in here that says all current 
employees are eligible or will receive, it really says they all will 
receive an award. 

What we are doing is guaranteeing them extra dollars at the be- 
ginning if they work for 90 days or more, is that the way you would 
perceive it? 

Ms. Chater. Mr. Johnson, since we have not seen the memo that 
you are reading, I would like ve^ much to explore this to see to 
what extent the New York Region is being consistent with our 
policies and will let you know. 

Chairman Bunning. We will be glad to provide that. 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, I appreciate that. I am just wondering if this 
occurs in New York, does it occur in all your regions? And how 
many cash awards are there? I mean she said six or seven. Do 
these moneys come of trust fund dollars, as well? 
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Ms. Chater. We will check on all of that and let you know. 

Mr. Johnson. OK, we would appreciate you responding to the 
Subcommittee with that information when you get it. 

Thank you very much. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

Our records indicate that no full time union representatives have received per- 
formance based awards in 1996. 

The types of cash (or cash-equivalent) awards given by SSA are: 

• Commendable Act of Service Award, given to groups or individuals for signifi- 
cant accomplishments or contributions which have promoted the mission of the 
agency; 

• Recognition of Contribution Award, given to employees who have maintained 
high quality performance throughout the assessment cycle; 

• On-the-Spot Award, given for singular or noteworthy accomplishments; and 

• Time Off Award, also granted for singular accomplishment. 

All administrative expenses, including awards, are allocated based on SSA’s cost 
allocation formula to SSA’s various funding sources, including the trust funds and 
general revenues. For fiscal year 1995, about two-thirds of SSA’s administrative ex- 
penses were charged to the trust funds (Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Disability 
Insurance, and Medicare Insurance Trust Funds) and one- third to the general fund. 

Chairman BUNNING. Last but not least, I wrote you 2 days ago 
and asked you for a list of the full time employees, union employ- 
ees and their awards up until now. 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Chairman Running. And your office has not produced that. It 
seems to me that would be a very easy list to produce. If you know 
who they are. I do not have any problem with my payrolls in my 
offices knowing exactly what I pay my people. You just happen to 
have a few more. 

But, there are only 146 that I am interested in. So, can I count 
on you to furnish that to me by the end of the day or the end of 
the week? 

Ms. Chater. We will certainly have it to you as soon as we can, 
but you really only gave us about 24-hours notice to do that. Be- 
cause you have asked for names of people I am always concerned 
about the confidentiality of our data and I want to be sure that 
what we give you is accurate. 

And, so, when we give it to you we will have checked to be sure 
those names and numbers will be accurate. 

Chairman Running. When will you give it to us? 

Ms. Chater. Perhaps by the end of the week. 

Chairman Running. Thank you. 

Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Chairman, I have reserved some of my time. 

Chairman Running. You did, go right ahead. 

Mr. Jacobs. I just have one question of Ms. Pierce. I think the 
one thing that has not been nailed down here is that you say that 
you negotiate nationally with the union for guidelines for the 
regional negotiations. 

Are those guidelines binding? 

Ms. Pierce. They should be, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacobs. OK, if they are binding, then, anything that New 
York did that is at variance with the national guidelines would be 
vitiated by the national guidelines? 

Ms. Pierce. We would be moving to correct them if we find 
something not in compliance. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you. 
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Chairman Bunning. Mr. Laughlin has one more question. 

Mr. Laughlin. Commissioner, have you seen the James 
Glassman article that was in the Washington Post Tuesday that 
was entitled 

Chairman BUNNiNG. I put it in the record earlier. 

Ms. Chater. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. And did you ask her these questions? 

Chairman Bunning. No, I did not ask these questions. 

Mr. Laughlin. I just wanted to know what your reaction was to 
the article? 

Ms. Chater. Well, I do have a reaction actually. We studied it 
quite carefully because the company with which we were compared 
was Fidelity Instruments, which has 20,000 employees for 20 mil- 
lion customers, which is a ratio of 1 : 1,000, 

But, our ratio is one employee per 3,400 customers and I would 
dare say that Social Security carries out a lot more duties than 
simply selling a product and investing the funds. We, as you know, 
do all the disability claims and take care of workers, as well as 
beneficiaries and so on. 

So, yes, I read the article very carefully but I think the compari- 
son is not quite fair. 

Mr. Laughlin. Does it cause you any concern that the public 
could get disenchanted with the Social Security Administration be- 
cause of the perception that management is giving away the store 
to the unions in this process and, in fact, the public would look for 
an alternative to the Social Security Administration? 

Ms. Chater. Well, it always concerns me when there is some no- 
tion of people losing confidence in the Social Security Administra- 
tion. In fact, one of my major objectives for our agency is to restore, 
enhance, if you will, the confidence in the Social Security system. 
So, of course, it concerns me. 

But, we have in place a larger initiative to try to restore, main- 
tain and enhance the confidence in our Social Security program, 
because we believe in it so strongly. 

Mr. Laughlin. In closing, commissioner, I represent two of the 
three most senior populated counties in Texas, and we have 254, 
by age. And I represent a lot of Social Security recipients. And I 
have talked about their trust fund money going for union activity 
and I have yet to find one in my district that knew that was hap- 
pening, and I have got to confide in you, they feel like their trust 
has been undermined. 

Ms. Chater. But I have to say this, that when we talk about 
union activities it is very important, as I have been doing today, 
to use the phrase union activities related to Social Security work. 
The union activity we are talking about today is union activity that 
contributes to a cooperative arrangement between labor and 
management. 

I would go so far as to say that if we did not have a union and 
we were not paying these salaries that we are talking about today, 
we would still be paying the salaries of our employees to do much 
of what the union does now. 

That is, work with us on redesign, work with us on changing our 
business processes, work with us to make a more productive work 
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force, change the culture in our organization from command and 
control to let us participate and do this together. 

So, it is important for us to understand, I think, that union ac- 
tivities are Social Security Administration related and we would be 
doing these whether we had a union or not. Therefore, I think it 
is absolutely justified that this money be taken from the only place 
we get our administrative budget, and that is trust funds and 
general revenue. 

Chairman Running. Dr. Chater, it is hard to explain to someone 
in Owenton, Kentucky, that they are putting their tax, SSI, FICA 
dollars in a trust fund and the money is used to pay union activists 
in a Social Security system to do union duties. 

I give you an E for effort, but it is impossible to explain it to the 
rank and file people that pay their SSA FICA taxes into the trust 
fund when they think that trust fund money is going to be used 
for their retirement. That is the reason for this hearing. 

Ms. Chater. But, it is not fair to say union activities. 

Chairman Running. That is totally incorrect because all of the 
activity of those employees at the Social Security Administration 
are on union activities, totally and completely. 

Ms. Chater. But, those activities are SSA related to every single 
one of our objectives. 

Chairman Running. I understand that but the fact of the matter 
is they are doing union activity only. 

Ms. Chater, No, they are not. 

Chairman Running. Are you telling me now that the 148 or 147 
employees are not full time union employees? 

Ms. Chater. No, I am not telling you that. I am saying to you 
the way that we define union activity is SSA-related work and if 
we did not have a union 

Chairman Running. I mean you can define it any way you 
want 

Ms. Chater. But, that is the truth of the matter. 

Chairman Running [continuing]. You can define it any way you 
want but the fact of the matter is that they have no SSA duties. 

Ms. Pierce. Congressman, can I give you an example of 

Chairman Running. They have no SSA duties, they do union ac- 
tivity only and you are paying them out of trust funds. 

Ms, Pierce. Congressman, if I can give you an example of what 
seven of those full time union employees have been doing for the 
last year, they are working with the redesign work group, full time, 
40 hours a week, 5 days a week, working on suggestions, processes, 
reviewing the redesign, but they happen to be the union 
repesentatives, so 

Chairman Running. Redesign of what? 

Ms. Pierce. The redesign of the disability system. They are 
union representatives and they are doing that full time as union 
representatives but they are working on that program. 

Chairman Running. But maybe if they were doing CDRs, there 
would be less of a CDR backlog. Maybe if they were doing continu- 
ing disability reviews, we would not have a continuing disability 
review backlog of over 3 million. 

Ms. Pierce. Then you might not have a disability redesign. 
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Chairman BUNNING. Well, that is very possible. We have not had 
a redesign for a very long time and that is why we have a backup 
of 3 million people waiting. 

Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Obviously, there is a difference of opinion here — 
[Laughter.] 

On the necessity of unions and union activities, but once again, 
I want to emphasize for the public, and that is why we do these 
things, that Federal unions are permitted to bargain over agency 
working conditions, personal practices, some operational issues, by 
statute. However, official time may not be used for internal union 
business. 

The purpose of partnership activities is to make the agency run 
more efficiently so that more dollars will go where they belong, to 
the public, who give their money to this trust fund and depend 
upon it. 

And I think the report shows us that these activities and this 
partnership has brought forth those efficiencies that make the tax- 
payer dollar work better. 

And, since we are putting things in the record from public pa- 
pers, I would like to put a dangerous lack of knowledge from the 
Federal Times in the record, which has to do with this hearing. 

Chairman Running. So ordered, without objection. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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Chairman Running. I am so^ but Mr. Collins arrived a little 
late and we are going to allow him to question. Go right ahead, 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will be brief. What is so difficult to explain to constituents is 
the fact that work does not get done, and that the money spent on 
union activity doubled from $6 million a year in 1993 to $12.6 
million in 1995. 

Now, that is difficult to explain, I do not care how you shell it, 
that is tough to explain. 

You know, based on your most recent comments, and you and 
Ms. Pierce, it seems to me that you do not think you could operate 
the Social Security Administration without the union. Could you or 
could you not operate the Social Security Administration without 
the union? 

Ms. Chater. We benefit from having a union partnership 
through which to work and do 

Mr, Collins, That was not my question. 

Could you operate the Social Security Administration without the 
union? 

Ms. Chater. I have already said that even if we did not have a 
union we would have employees involved in our mutual problem 
solving and our decisionmaking. 

Mr. Collins. Well, I am not opposed to union. I mean I think 
it is a right to, in the private sector especially, to have collective 
bargaining but it is also a right to choose to either belong or not 
belong. But, all indications from your comments are that you could 
not operate without the union. The union does it all. 

What about your other workers, do they have any input? Accord- 
ing to your testimony a few minutes ago, you insinuated the other 
employees are just there, they have no input as to how the proce- 
dures are, how to change the procedures, how to redesign the pro- 
grams, how to be more efficient to the beneficiaries, is that true? 

Ms. Chater. No, that is not true. All of our employees have ac- 
cess to managers to make suggestions about how we change our 
processes and how we do our business. Where we are having very 
great success is with the union partnerships at local levels, where 
they are working together in very cooperative ways for the safety 
of employees and how to get our work done in new and different 
ways. 

Mr. Collins. You mean at the local Social Security office in 
hometown, USA? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. Well, why do we hear differently from the man- 
agers? The managers say it is the most disruptive organization and 
the most disruptive time that they have experienced in years, try- 
ing to administer and meet the needs of the beneficiaries? Why are 
we hearing something different from that end than what you are 
saying from this end? 

I jknow we are inside the beltway and things change when you 
get inside this beltway, but why are we hearing at home that this 
partnership is not working? They are frustrated. The managers are 
frustrated as to how they have to try to administer the needs of 
beneficiaries and, yet, they will use the union as a stumbling block 
for them. 
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Is that the way it should be? 

Ms. Chater. You have heard from some managers that they do 
not feel their partnership is working very well. 

Mr. Collins. They do not even feel like they are part of the 
partnership. 

Ms. Chater. Now, remember, we are talking here about 1,500 of- 
fices across the country, many of which I have visited. I have met 
with union officials and I have met with employees who are rep- 
resented by those officials, and I have met with managers and I 
can tell you many, many stories about successes in working 
together as partners. 

So, when you have 65,000 employees, of course, you are going to 
have some who think that it is not going as well as it ought to. And 
we have work to do. We are not perfect. We have a lot of strength- 
ening to do of our partnership but we are working on that because 
we believe in it. 

Mr. Collins. Are only the union members doing the work, to de- 
sign more efficient programs? I mean that was the indication a 
while ago from your comments. 

Ms. Chater. Yes. Is that right, Ruth? 

Mr. Collins. Only union members 

Ms. Pierce. We have others in the work groups as well. I was 
explaining that some of the official time people are working and 
was trying to describe that they are not doing 

Mr. Collins. No, Ms. Chater insinuated that only union mem- 
bers participate in the design programs. 

Ms. Chater. No, that is not true. 

Mr. Collins. Well, we go back to your comments earlier and you 
laid it all in the laps of the union members as to all the great suc- 
cess that has gone on in the last 2 or 3 years. And you did not give 
the other employees of the Social Security Administration any cred- 
it for any input. You insinuated that only the partnership of the 
union members is successful. 

Ms. Chater. No, I did not mean to insinuate that only the people 
who serve on partnership councils are responsible for the successes 
that we have made, that is not true. All of our employees are in- 
volved in various employee involvement programs and that differs 
across the United States by region. It differs by how well the part- 
nership councils are worldng together. It differs by a manager’s 
particular inclusive style and bringing people together to work as 
teams. 

So, while it differs, I would say that all of our employees are in- 
volved and we hope that they will stay involved with partnership, 
in general, but specifically the union/management partnerships 
that we have in place in a formalized way. 

Mr. Collins. Well, in other words, now you are saying that those 
who are nonunion members are part of the team with union mem- 
bers to reach decisions on how to better administer the program? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Collins. Well, you know, I find it odd that the Administra- 
tion would issue such an Executive order within the Social Security 
Administration to have these type partnerships between nonunion 
and union members but, yet, they are adamantly opposed to the 
Team Act which does the very same thing in the private sector. 
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Thank you, Mr, Chair. 

Chairman BUNNING. Commissioner, thank you for coming and 
thank you, Ms. Pierce and Mr. Dyer, as well. 

Before we conclude, I would just like to advise you that I will be 
sending over a number of questions for you to answer for the 
record, on behalf of myself, Congressman Tom Coburn of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, and several other Members who are particu- 
larly concerned about taking action to correct the problems that we 
have discussed here. 

Congressman Coburn has been extremely involved in trying to 
address the problems at the Social Security office in Muskogee, and 
I appreciate all the help that he and his staff have given this 
Subcommittee. Because this Subcommittee intends to give this very 
serious problem immediate action, I ask you to give it a top priority 
to respond to our questions. 

I want to thank you very much for coming. 

[The following questions and answers, and attachments were 
subsequently received.] 
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1. Th£ GAQ audit of Qfripi 3QiQie-dgYgte d JojJiiIoQ- ^£ .tiviti e$ iQU fid 

underreporting for 1995-413.000 hours, versus 404.000 reported by 
SSA. However, GAQ pointed out that their audit wab limited to only a 
few components and only 5 out of 1300 offices, not agencywide, and 

that agency underreporting would be significantly higher. What specific 

action have you taken, or will you take, to improve the system and 

process used to record and report use of official time tor union 

activities? 

As I noted in my testimony and in comments to the General Accounting 
Office, tracking the use of official time is important to both SSA 
management and the American Federation of Government Employees 
(AFGE). To improve tracking of official time usage, SSA, in concert 
with AFGE, is piloting a system called the Official Union Time 
Tracking System, which will allow better tracking of time spent on 
union activities. SSA's new system will be piloted and tested in field 
offices and teleservice centers. The first phase is a limited test, being 
conducted in several offices in one region. The test started in the later 
part of 1996 and will run for 4-6 months. The results of the test will be 
evaluated and the system phased in or fully implemented in the field 
office structure. If the system proves to be successful, we will expand it 
Agencywide. At the same time, we will be issuing agencywide 
instructions in the very near future for tracking time spent on partnership 
activities, as well as time spent by management in carrying out its labor- 
management responsibilities. These efforts will likely result in the 
showing of a significant increase in time reported for union activities 
because there has been inconsistent tracking of partnership activities 
throughout the Agency, and, for the first time, we will be tracking 
management time. In addition, as partnership continues to mature since 
its inception in FY 1994 and FY 1995, we will likely see increases in 
this area in the short term. 
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2. la 19.95^ SSA r eportgtj qu i t 404 , 000 hours of Pc Qovejgnient- 

pajd time was used for union. acliyUki..-GA£)^Yglifie<l that 41.3><XK) 

hours were used-an underreporting rate of about 2 percent However. 

GAO*s audit was very limited in scope. It covered oaly halt of 1995. 
and included only 5 out of 1300 field offices (a. fraction of 1 percent): 2 
out of 37 teleservice centers (5 percent^: 1 out of 137 hearings and 
appeals offices (less than 1 percent): 1 out of 10 regional offices (10 
percent): 1 out ot 6 program service centers (17 perce n t), and 3 out of 
the many components at Baltimore headquarters. Please provide for the 
record the number ot components at headquarters. 

For official time reporting purposes, SSA headquarters is considered a 
single component. Currently, there are seven major components at 
headquarters, which are headed by Deputy Commissioners. These 
offices are: Human Resources; Systems; Communications; Programs 
and Policy; Operations; Legislation and Congressional Affairs; and 
Finance, Assessment and Management. 
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3. Since_th€.1 993 Executive Order creating "Par tnej $ Ji.ip^"_how_h 3 Ye 
employee hours devoted to activities related to ''Partnership” been 

reQQrderi ,and. reported? Of the ■empii)yei; hoars leportedji^ _SSA In 

Aj)proprMlQrLsdoQymentsa.s .devoted t o . unjon.activj ties since fiscal year 
1993-314.000 in 1993. 297.000 in 1994. and 404.Q0Q in 1995-how 
many were reported as devoted to activities related to ’'Partnership?” 
How many employee hours do you estimate will be devoted to union 
activities in FY 1996? How many to ” Partnership” activities? 

As 1 noted in my testimony and in comments to GAO, in past years, 
official time was traditionally used in litigious, adversarial, costly third 
party matters such arbitrations and unfair labor practice complaints. 
Under our partnership agreement, our relationship with the union has 
shifted away from such litigation to more joint activities, such as 
involving union representatives in the decision making process to help 
craft solutions to better serve our customers and creating labor- 
management partnership councils and committees at the national and 
local levels of SSA, including health and safety and security committees. 
We believe that this shift has made us a better Agency and a better 
provider of service to the American public. 

Aside from the official time which is used for partnership agreement 
activities, congressionally mandated initiatives to streamline and 
downsize government have increased the need for official time to be 
used to bargain over the impact these changes have on employees and 
working conditions. 

We would like to underscore the importance of the partnership between 
SSA and the unions which represent its employees. One of SSA’s three 
fundamental goals set forth in our Agency Strategic Plan is to create an 
environment that ensures a highly-skilled, motivated workforce 
dedicated to meeting the challenges of SSA’s public service mission. 

We look on our partnership with the union as important means of 
advancing the goal. As partnership matures it is expected that there will 
be an increase in hours devoted to partnership activities. 

As indicated in my response to question I , because of the inconsistent 
tracking of partnership time, and in order to more accurately record all 
usages of official time, we will soon be issuing instructions concerning 
the tracking of partnership time. 
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4. For 199 5.S A . re port e d thai. 4Q 4^QQ.Q. epiployc-e. kour^-we re devoted to 
unip-n. . a . cUvitie . s. . Hqw many co rr. e . sponjin g tojs. o f . mapa gment tim^ 
w Quiij you estimate were de_vQ^AtQU_niQjbieLajed,actjyitjes,.jn^ 
processing grievances and unfair labor practice complaints, providing 
data and information requested by the union> responding to frivolous 
union charges, etc.? 

At present, SSA does not track management time devoted to discharging 
its labor-management responsibilities under the Federal Service Labor- 
Management Relations Statute. However, as indicated in my response to 
question 1, we will soon be issuing instructions concerning the tracking 
of time spent by management on labor relations activities, as well as 
time spent on partnership activities. 
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5. Do you.beljcve tha_t tax^a^eri and ^^moxci tons Jiave^^ to know 

hmv muc h o fficia l time j s devoted to.wQjk othei th^n that dLre_cLly 
related to Social Security claims processing and informatton services, 
such as to union and "Partnership” activities-and how much trust fund 
money is used to pay for it? Don't you keep track of the time SSA 
spends on all its workloads, such as processing claims? Isn*t ihis just 
another workload that should be tracked like all others? 

We have tracked union official time. This information has been made 
public for many years in our report to the Appropriations Committees of 
both the House and the Senate. As I noted in my response to question 1, 
the Agency and the union are working together in an effort to improve 
the tracking of official time usage at SSA. These efforts include an 
automated system for reporting official time, as well as issuing 
agencywide instructions for more consistently capturing partnership time 
and capturing time spent by management on labor- relations activities. 
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6. Does SSA ever audit the paperwork used in reporting "official time" to 
deterTTiine [hat (he full amount of time used js reported, and that the 
time specified was actually used as indicated ^ If it does, please provide 
full details 

We depend on managers to oversee the use of official time. If misuse of 
official time is suspected, we require that it be brought to the attention of 
appropriate management and union officials for resolution. 

As you requested, SSA's Office of the Inspector General will be 
initiating work in this area. 
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7. You stated that you expect the number of employees using official time 
for union activiti^ to le v el off (rath er than continue to i ncre ase) and t b a l 
expenditures for unton activities to be about the same as they are now (at 
lea$t_LhrouglL.2QOO ). . Since t hi s is radi^ ^ lly.dijferent fromthe^atj^n 
si nce 1993. please describe in detail your rationale and basis for these 
expectations. 

As I noted in my testimony, this is a projection. We would like to 
clarify that the reported expenditures thus far have identified traditional 
labor-management activities, and we are discussing the development of a 
process to track partnership activities. 

We do have some reason to believe that these expenditures will level off 
over the long term, but in the short term we expect to continue to see 
some increases because we will be more consistently capturing 
partnership time and will be capturing management time for the first 
time. A lot of union partnership work already has gone into our 
streamlining processes, and interest-based bargaining (IBB) and 
facilitator training is almost complete. We are looking at more efficient 
means of dealing with our labor-management relations responsibility; 
e.g., a more cost-effective way of delivering contract training than the 
lace-to-face sessions traditionally used, which incurred travel expenses. 
We are resolving more of our labor-management relations issues in a 
cooperative process rather than through litigation. 

Our recent experience has indicated that many major changes have 
occurred Agency wide as a result of implementation of direct 
service/customer service enhancements; partnership initiatives; 
legislation; National Performance Review initiatives; Governmentwide 
regulations and Disability initiatives. Their implementation required 
consultation and/or bargaining with union representatives in 
Headquarters and/or Regions under the Federal Service Labor- 
Management Relations Statute. A list of these initiatives is attached. 

As we gain more experience working in a partnership mode, we 
anticipate that costs should level off, and more importantly, that costs 
will reflect a more productive use of our resources than litigation and 
traditional adversarial bargaining. 


Attachment 



AGENCYWIDE INITIATIVES* 


Imfilej riea tali.on of . E . x ecu U Ye. O rd er ., 12 8 ^ ^^^ 

Initiatives Agencywidc -such as: 

■ National Partnership Council Meetings; 

■ Component and Regional Partnership Council 
Meetings; 

■ Interest Based Bargaining (1BB)/Alternalive Dispute 
Resolution Workgroup; 

■ National Health and Safety Partnership Committee 
for Security; 

■ Physical Security Conferences; 

■ Headquarters and Regional IBB and Facilitator 
Training; 

■ Component and Regional Award and Merit 
Promotion Assessment Workgroups and Panels; and 

■ Third Party Assistance Team. 

OTHER INITIATIVES 

Implementation of Direct Service/Customer Service 
Enhancements , such as: 

■ Intelligent Work Station/Local Area Network and 
Furniture Installation nationwide; 

■ Headquarters Direct Service Unit; 

■ Expansion of the Baltimore Teleservice Center; 

■ 800 Number Expert System; 

■ Remissioning of Western Data Operations Centers to 
Teleservice Centers; 


Central Office SPIKE Unit; and 
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■ Expansion of the Program Service Center SPIKE Units. 

• Implementation of Legislation Agencywide -such as: 

■ Drug Addiction and Alcoholism; 

■ Welfare Reform: Noncitizens and Childhood 
Disability Standard Changes; and 

■ Debt Collection 

• Implementation of National Performance Review 

Initiatives Agencywide -such as: 

■ Payment Cycling; 

■ Focus Groups; 

■ Reengineering/Streamlining; and 

■ World Class Service. 

• implementation DfJGQvernmentwide ReguLation s Agencywide -such as: 

■ Early Retirements/Buyout; 

■ Redeployment Programs; 

■ Travel Regulations; 

■ Mandatory Use of American Express Cards; 

■ Family Friendly Leave Act; 

■ Voluntary Leave Transfer Program; 

■ Voluntary Leave Bank; and 


Family and Medical Leave Act. 
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• Disability Initiatives --such as: 

■ Screening Units; 

■ Decision Writing Units; 

■ Adjudication Officer; 

■ Disability Claims Manager; 

■ Third Party Assistance; 

■ Disability Processing Centers; 

■ Early Decision List/Sequential Interviewing; 

■ Disability Models. 

* Many or most of these initiatives are the subject of the Memoranda of 
Understanding we provided the GAO 
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8. Y qu th at tJieiLniop_wa^instQun^taL iiLredud^ hearing 
backlog Isn’t it true, as we have been advised by both current and 
retired SSA managers, that any reduction in the hearing backlog was 
achie ved in spite ot <?ffQrts by th§ un iop t g block , op .erajiopa I .ch a nges 
proposed by SSA? 

We believe that union involvement has had a positive effect on our 
efforts to increase efficiency and improve our service. 

As I stated in my testimony and in comments to GAO, the National 
Performance Review (NPR) recommended the formation of "labor- 
management partnerships for success" across government. In October 
1993, President Clinton issued Executive Order 12781, which created 
the National Partnership Council, a team of senior union and 
management leaders, in support of the NPR’s goal of encouraging labor- 
management cooperation and partnership throughout the Federal 
Government. SSA and AFGE, which represents about 50,000 SSA 
employees, signed an agreement on June 21, 1994, for the purpose of 
implementing and maintaining such a cooperative working relationship 
between labor and management in order to identify and solve problems, 
and to improve day-to-day operations of SSA, especially those affecting 
service to the public. We believe Partnership has made us a better 
.tgency and a better provider of service to the American public. 
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9. Hq w is t he union held ^C cpunLable to the ag enc y and to . tb e.publigjorits 
r ole in SSA management deci 3 ioa $^riQw_th_at_il i s _ a so-called “full 
pmnj.:r:.i.n.SM.manag.eme^^ dexisions^ 

SSA partnership practices are consistent with the current principles that 
apply to labor-management relations in the Federal sector. Specifically: 

■ On September 7, 1993, Vice President A1 Gore released the 
Report of the NPR. The report of the NPR found that, "... 
Quality organizations require full and equal worker and union 
participation . . . ." 

■ President Clinton’s Executive Order of October 1, 1993 directed 
Federal agencies to ". . . involve employees and their union 
representatives as full partners with management representatives 
to identify problems and craft solution to better serve the 
Agency's customers and mission . . . ." 

■ On December 16, 1993, the Office of Personnel Management 
issued guidance which states, "... Involve employees and union 
representatives as full partners with management representative . . 


On June 22, 1994, SSA entered into a Union/Management 
Partnership Agreement with the committed purpose to identify 
problems and craft solutions. 


AH partnership practices are consistent with management's reserved 
rights under the Federal Labor-Management Relations Statute. 
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10. Current law_and your national a^eement authorize the granting of 

official time as long asihe time (Jeemcd_"reasonable. necessar>L and in 
the public interest.• ** Who makes this determination, and on what basis? 
When.a.uni on . offic ial reQues.ts_QffLCLaLtLm^^ w hat . dg cyoiegtalign . m ust 
be provided in terms of the specific activity (not just category of activity) 
that the time will actually ibe used for? Can management deny the 
request‘d And if field management does deny the request, can you 
expbi n what then happens? How is the disagreement settled? 

As you may recall, §7101 of the Federal Service Labor- Management 
Relations Statute states: 

The Congress finds that -- 

(1) experience in both private and public employment indicates 
that the statutory protection of the right of employees to 
organize, bargain collectively, and participate through 
labor organizations of their own choosing in decisions 
which affect them - 

(A) safeguards the public interest, 

(B) contributes to the effective conduct of public 
business, and 


XXX 

. . . Therefore, labor organizations and collective 
bargaining in the civil service area is in the public interest. 

At SSA, union representatives are required to follow the procedures 

outlined below before they use official time: 

• Union representatives are required to account for their time-in- 
duty status using sign-in/sign-out sheets, other procedures utilized 
by employees or other arrangements acceptable to management. 

• The Federal Service Labor-Management Relations Statute and 
implementing case law mandates and/or authorizes official time 

for representational activities such as bargaining, third-party 
litigation proceedings (arbitrations, Merit Systems Protection 
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Board, Equal Employmeni Opportunity Commission, Federal 
Labor Relations Authority), grievances, union-management 
committee and workgroup meetings, formal 
management/employee meetings, and some types of training. 

• In accordance with 5 USC 7131(b) of the Federal Service Labor- 
Management Relations Act, official time is not granted for 
internal union business such as soliciting membership, conducting 
union elections and collecting dues. 

• Unless otherwise arranged, union representatives are required to 
request and arrange with appropriate management officials in 
advance for their usage of official time. Supervisors need to 
receive sufficient general information to assure the activity is one 
for which official time would be authorized. Union 
representatives ordinarily are not required to discuss the substance 
of the activity. However, supervisors may question unexplained 
requests for time or what appears to be excessive amounts. 
Further, in situations where union official time is requested while 
serious operational concerns exist, the official time may be 
rescheduled for the earliest convenient time when the situation has 
passed . 

® If abuse of official time is suspected, we require that it be brought 
to the attention of appropriate management and union officials for 
resolution. 
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1 1 . Please provide examples and documentation of at least five instances in 
the past year where field office managers denied requests for official 
time and were_supportedby_Regional Offices, and/or Headquarters. 

We do not collect this kind of information because these disputes are 
handled and resolved at the local level. However, we provided guidance 
to field office managers regarding use of official lime (copy attached). 

Attachment 
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D*tB 

From: 

Subject 

To; 


DEPA RTM ENT or HEALTH 4. HL nAN SLH \ ICES 


Referio S7C 

APR 0 ? 1996 

Deputy CoEunissioner 
-for Human Resources 


Memorandum 


Use of Official Time by Social Security Administration (SSA) 
Employees In Representing the American Federation of 
Government Employees (AFGE) — Information and Action 


All Regional Commissioners, Managers and Supervisors in Field 
Offices with AFGE Recognition 


In light of our recent experiences on the use of official time 
by employee union representatives, I want to assure that our 
managers understand and fulfill their obligations and 
responsibilities under our labor agreements, the law, and 
Executive Order 12871. 

As most of you are aware the area of official time has been 
controversial within SSA over the last decade. Although we 
are in a new era of partnership with the union, there remain 
certain concepts which all managers need to follow. Many 
guidelines have already been set out in detailed instructions 
on this subject in the Manager's Handbook for the 1993 
National Agreement. Nonetheless, I want to take this time to 
reinforce the message in certain areas. 

Recently, situations have developed where union 
representatives have rei^ested official time while serious 
operational concerns exist. In such circumstances the union 
representative should be informed that a request can not be 
granted at that time due to the existence of an operational 
exigency; however, the request should be approved for the 
earliest possible time when this situation no longer exists. 
For instance, a union representative/claims representative is 
taking an interview, and wants to terminate the interview in 
order to go on official time. In general, the time should be 
denied until sometime after the interview is completed. We 
would consider the disruption of the interview to be an 
interference with the Agency mission to serve the public, and 
its completion would be viewed as an exigency. 

Likewise, if the union representative is in a critical 
reception/interviewing position of dealing with the public, 
and there is a shortage of personnel in that position on a 
given day, then an exigency would exist and the granting of 
official time could be deferred until the operational hardship 
is relieved. This, of course, would have to be a situation of 
limited duration, and would not apply to a long term staffing 
shortage . 



Hopefully, we will be able to successfully worJc with the union 
in these situations, and the time can be rescheduled/ 
teaporarily postponed to the next/earliest convenient time 
after the situation has passed. If this is not the case, 
managers must still direct these employee/representatives in 
order to do what is necessary to accomplish the mission. All 
employees are expected to follow the principle of "worK now 
and grieve later**. A failure of any employee to follow a 
proper written or oral order could be grounds for discipline. 

Furthermore, managers should be alert to suspected official 
time abuse situations and do what they can to ensure the 
integrity of the system. We can anticipate occasional 
difficulty in reaching agreement with the union in this area. 
However, managers with suspected abuse situations can and 
should act. This needs to be done by escalating the 
allegation to involve regional management and central labor 
relations staff, before any action is taken locally, we know 
that such allegations are sensitive in nature to the union, 
and we want you to bring all levels of management on board 
before any action is undertaken. Our objective is to minimize 
reversals that will appear to undercut your position. 

It is important to recognize that in normal situations the 
union does have wide latitude in deciding what it needs to do 
in fulfilling its representational role. Usually, the amount 
of tine the union seeks to use on a particular activity should 
be approved unless the request is clearly unreasonable. 

Putting it another way, managers should not substitute their 
judgment for that of the union so long as the request is 
within the range of reasonable approaches. 

In closing, a review of the history of our efforts in this 
area will show that we preferred to retain considerably more 
authority over these resources than we currently have. While 
only part of our objectives in this area have been realized 
over the years, we still have the responsibility and 
accountability that we need to prevent abuse, and to insure 
that public service is provided. Hopefully, the current 
efforts at partnership and cooperation with AFGE will enhance, 
rather than detract from our goals in this area. I choose to 
think that our declining resources, and emphasis on improved 
public service, will tend to bring the union and management 
closer in regard to these official time matters. I feel that 
we have a workable system, and I ask the affected managers to 
do what they reasonably can to make the system work. 
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12. LjiQicilia>[our lestimQny ihat officiaLtime may granted to union 
repi£SgiitaiiYes,i£ a is..Qe£es^ary . reasoimblc aad. m.tte public intgresi^, 
Hqw caayou $ay that it is neggssary and reasgjDaM€.a]QdLmJb€: public 

interest to double the union*s allocated time, at taxpayer expense, in just 
three years. _ How can this situation be in the public’s interest when the 
continuing disability, review backlog stands at 3.1 million cases and over 
6QiXX) disability cai^es are pending at the Office of Hearings and 
A ppeals?. Who is looking out for the interests o£ the laxpaycrs and 
beneficiaries when SSA employees, are _askiDg to be released to do union 
wprk at. taxpayer e xpens e? 

The last few years have been marked by a number of events impacting 
on official time, thus resulting in increased expenditures. First, SSA 
and AFGE negotiated a new National Agreement in 1993, necessitating 
extensive training and orientation for managers and employees, and 
union representatives were deeply involved in this process. Second, the 
Executive Order 12871 on Partnership was issued in October 1993, and 
we began the efforts to establish a viable partnership, necessitating more 
union-management consultations, and joint partnership training. Third, 
SSA initiatives in response to National Performance Review objectives 
of improving customer service necessitated more labor-management 
jealings and interface, via bargaining, partnership activities, and work 
:eams. 


SSA has undertaken many initiatives in order to improve its service to 
taxpayers (See the attached list of initiatives). Implementation of these 
initiatives requires consultation and/or bargaining with union 
representatives under the Federal Service Labor-Management Relations 
Statute. 


Attachment 
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AGENCYWIDE INITIATIVES* 




Implgmcntation of Executive Ordgr 12871 Partnership 
Initiatives Agencywide -such as: 

■ National Partnership Council Meetings; 

■ Component and Regional Partnership Council 
Meetings; 

■ Interest Based Bargaining {IBB)/Altemative Dispute 
Resolution Workgroup; 

■ National Health and Safety Partnership Committee 
for Security; 

■ Physical Security Conferences; 

■ Headquarters and Regional IBB and Facilitator 
Training; 

■ Component and Regional Award and Merit 
Promotion Assessment Workgroups and Panels; and 

■ Third Party Assistance Team. 


OTHER INITIATIVES 

• Implementation of Direct Service/Customer Service 
Enhancements , such as: 

■ Intelligent Work Station/Local Area Network and 
Furniture Installation nationwide; 

■ Headquarters Direct Service Unit; 

■ Expansion of the Baltimore Teleservice Center; 

■ 800 Number Expert System; 

■ Remissioning of Western Data Operations Centers to 
Teleservice Centers; 


Central Office SPIKE Unit; and 
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■ Expansion of the Program Service Center SPIKE Units. 
Implementation of Legislation Agencywide --such as: 

■ Drug Addiction and Alcoholism; 

■ Welfare Reform: Noncitizens and Childhood 

Disability Standard Changes; and 

■ Debt Collection 


• Implementation of Nati onal Performance Review 
Initiatives Agencywide-.such as: 

■ Payment Cycling; 

■ Focus Groups; 

■ Reengineering/Streamlining; arid 

■ World Class Service. 

Implemetmtion of Govemmentwide Regulations Agencywide -such as; 

■ Early Retirements/Buyout; 

■ Redeployment Programs; 

■ Travel Regulations; 

■ Mandatory Use of American Express Cards; 

■ Family Friendly Leave Act; 

• Voluntary Leave Transfer Program; 

■ Voluntary Leave Bank; and 

■ Family and Medical Leave Act. 
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• Disability Initiaiives --such as: 

■ Screening Units; 

■ Decision Writing Units; 

■ Adjudication Officer; 

■ Disability Claims Manager; 

■ Third Party Assistance; 

■ Disability Processing Centers; 

■ Early Decision List/Sequential Interviewing; 

■ Disability Models. 

* Many or most of these initiatives are the subject of the Memoranda of 
Understanding we provided the GAO 
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13. lunderstajid that Lhe contract ib^_ was schedulecj t o e?^ pLre_iQ Mgveniber 
1996 was recently extended for another ihree years. If that is correct, 
how can you justify extending the current contract for three more years 
when you really don’t have a clear picture ot how much money is truly 
being spent on union activities, and what the so-called "official time” is 
actually being spent on? 

In other words, how do you know you need to release 146 SSA 
employees to work full time on union activities, and another 1800 to 
work part time? How do you know that over 400.000 of taxpayer- 
funded time needs to be devoted to union activities instead of social 
security work, like processing disability claims and CDRs ? 

Si n ce yQur polic y is .apparen t l y to give the union wha tever it_waQts. a t the 
expense of public service and everything else, just how do you know 
what union concessions good l aUoc-ipan a geniept.re JatiQns at SSA would 
really require? 

As I noted in my testimony, procedures are in place for requesting, 
approving, and tracking official time, and those procedures are being 
strengthened. The contract does not define the number of full-time 
union representatives. Rather, time is requested and approved on a case- 
by-case basis, consistent with statutory and contractual requirements. 

The preponderance of time requested is for bargaining, approval of 
which is mandated by the Federal Service Labor-Management Statute, 
and therefore, is outside the purview of the contract. Renegotiating the 
contract would have diverted substantial Agency resources from day-to- 
day business and ongoing initiatives to improve customer service and, 
based on past experiences, likely would have incurred substantial costs. 
We believe we have a sound collective bargaining contract in place and 
it was in the best interest of our agency to extend it. 
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14. In testimony submitted for the record, three retired SSA managers- 

Maxi ne Niels en,. D^vid Ma uldin^ an d Carrol! Fgr gU SQn-in de pgndently 
stated what countless currenl field managers, from across the country 
h ave been telling us--thal U3e of ^official time” for u n j an activLtie^is 
seriously underreported, the unwritten policy under "Partnership” is that 
managers do not say "no" to the union: that the union basically g ets 
everything it wants, that all balance between the union and front-line 
managers has been lost: and that under Partnership, no one is protecting 
the interests of the taxpayers and beneficiaries. How do you respond to 
these very serious allegations? 

We disagree with this assessment of Partnership. As I noted in my 
testimony, I would like to again emphasize the importance of the 
partnership between SSA and the unions which represent its employees. 
One of SSA's three fundamental goals set forth in our Agency Strategic 
Plan is to create an environment that ensures a highly skilled, motivated 
workforce dedicated to meeting the challenges of SSA’s public service 
mission. We look on our partnership with the unions as an important 
means of advancing that goal. By working with the unions, we involve 
our employees in discussions about things that need to be done and how 
we will do them. 

In past years, official time traditionally was used in litigious, 
adversarial, costly third-party matters such as arbitrations and unfair 
labor practice complaints. Under our partnership agreement, our 
relationship with the union has shifted away from such litigation to more 
joint activities, such as involving union representatives in the decision 
making process to help craft solutions to better serve our customers and 
creating labor-management partnership councils and committees at the 
national and local levels of SSA, including health and safety and security 
committees. We believe that this shift has made us a better Agency and 
a better provider of service to the American public. 
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15. j Qhn O agg of A FGEiestifiedihai the de cli ne in unfair labor pr a cUQg 
complaints and srigvaaces,filgd..is..a.rg.sulLQf JTarmq-^huLl Jail^ 
state m ent you s ubm iued o n June 4, you strongly agr ee d. Bu i ia thei r 
statements. f o r . the. record. Mr., Mauldin. M s. Kielien and Mr. Ferguson 
stton&lx disagree ihai ’Taanetsiiip!: bad,aaythias tO-do -with ihls- decline 
In 1993 and earlier, wasn’t annual performance appraisals the maj or 
issue employees grieved? Now that the system has been replaced by a 
pass-fail system> how many grievances were filed during the last 


Qf SSA's 65,000 employe e s. roushbLhaw m a ny-W-ece-gyaluated bas ed 
on the new pass-fail appraisal system this yeacjind ofJhese.Jiow many 
failed? 

Unfair labor practice charges and grievances represent two distinct 
processes. The former concern alleged violations of the Federal Service 
Labor-Management Relations Statute; e.g. failure to provide the union 
with an opportunity to bargain over changes in working conditions, and 
rarely concern an individual employee matter such as appraisal, the 
grievance procedure being the vehicle for dealing with the latter. 
Therefore, the decline in unfair labor practices was unrelated to the 
change in the appraisal system which occurred in 1995. It is true that the 
major issue being grieved prior to 1995 was appraisals, and that the 
number of appraisal grievances filed after implementation of the new 
appraisal system diminished. Approximately five grievances were filed 
during the last appraisal period. 

Information reported to date shows that approximately 62,755 employees 
were rated under the pass/fail system; of those, six employees were 
rated as not in good standing. 
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16 . Mr . JeigusoB iadi£aifed thaiirust fand monies subsidkg-vi c tuall y gvg ry 
needed for, the v nion to do business, including fuIUalarigs a nd 
ben^fiis; thg full cQsi of sp a cg> u n litigs> telephone^nd tk^.£hars£$. 
pb Q iPCQpi£rs.^cQmputgrs/and-so fanL.. Is.ihi sjr u£ ? - 

Why shQuldn*t union dues be used to pay the salaries of full-tim£ union 
representatives ^nd related unLon^ctiviry expenses, rather than trust fund 
and other taxpaycr^provided monied 

As I noted in my testimony^ under law» SSA pays for official union time 
from general revenues and trust fund moneys, SSA is fully in 
compliance with the Federal Service Labor-Management Relations 
Statute* the Social Security Act, and the Internal Revenue Code. 

Working in partnership with our employees and their representatives 
assures the delivery of quality customer service. 

it is important to note that all of SSA's administrative expenses are paid 
for from a combination of funds derived from the trust funds and from 
general revenues. In full compliance with the law, allocation of union 
official time is distributed between the trust funds and general revenues 
■n the same proportion as all SSA administrative expenses derived from 
Tection 201(g)(1) of the Social Security Act and Section 9704 through 
:)706 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986. 

SSA in bound by case law developed by the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority and the courts and its own collective bargaining agreements to 
pay certain union expenses. The Federal Service Labor-Management 
Relations Statute codified a series of Executive Orders which began in 
the early 1960s, and allows the use of Federal funds to pay for these 
expenses. 
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17. I understand that SSA handed out $14.7 million in performance awards 
in fiscal year 1995 for employee performance in fiscal year 1994. What 
i5.a-pertannanc6. award givfiafQf'L Haw, many. g£ thg-SSA employegs 
who work fall time on union activities received performance awards in 
■1595 and 1996? 

Chapter 43 of title 5 of the United States Code provides for recognizing 
and rewarding employees whose performance so warrants. A 
performance award recognizes individuals who have maintained high 
quality performance. No employee who worked full time on union 
activities received performance awards for FY 1995 or FY 19%. 
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Compensation Over and Above Salaries 
to Union Representatives^ 

1993 



NAME 

OFFICE 

AMOUNT 

Boston 

Conrad, Susan 

Sommerviile, DO 

$ 325 


Krall. Andrew 

Worcester, DO 

$ 510 

New York 

Angelet, Ana 

San Patricio. BO 

S 800 


Ballard, Evan P. 

Utica, DO 

$ 325 


Bigelow. Kirk 

New York City - Downtown. DO 

$ 325 


Comito, Francis G. 

Camden, DO 

$ 800 


DeJuliis, Ralph C. 

Patterson, DO 

$ 325 


Edmonds. Jeanette 

Jersey City TSC 

$ 325 


Fahlikman. Charles 

Bushwick, DO 

$ 325 


Fretwell, Warren C. 

Syracuse, DO 

$ 325 


Hampton, Barbara A. 

Brooklyn OHA 

$1400 


Kroman, Stanely 

Jamaica ROPIR 

$ 325 


Levine, Howard W. 

Hoboken. BO 

$ 325 


Mauger, Robed C. 

Amherst, DO 

S 325 


Panagiotopoulos. Andrew 

Mineola, DO 

$ 325 


Pastore, Gianmarco 

Glassboro, BO 

$ 800 


Sheehan. Michael V. 

Flatbush, DO 

S1075 

PhUadetohie 

Berkowitz, Samuel H. 

Philadelphia - West. DO 

$ 325 


Bristow, Gwendolyn 

Upper Darby TSC 

$1700 


Flovick, Carolyn E. 

Suffolk. BO 

$ 800 


Holley. Phil 

Charlestown, DO 

$ 800 


Jefferson. Terence L. 

Baltimore TSC 

$ 325 


Merritt, Frank S. 

Baltimore TSC 

$ 875 


Pyle. Rita 

Townson, DO 

$ 325 


Rosendale, Patrick S. 

Baltimore TSC 

$ 675 


Southam, Jean 

Wilmington, DO 

$ 800 


Wilmer, Archie 

MATPSC 

$ 800 

Atlanta 

Adams Jr., William B 

Augusta, DO 

$ 630 


Burke, Jacqueline F. 

Hendersonville, DO 

$ 575 


Burton, Sue B. 

Jackson OHA 

$1170 


[>elong, Sharon L. 

Asheville, DO 

$ 800 


Endsley, Donald R. 

Charlotte, DO 

$ 575 


Limoges. Yvonne Y. 

Petersburg, DO 

$ 800 


Mallette, Julius W. 

Ft. Lauderdale TSC 

$ 325 


Marsh, Matthew C. 

Gains vine, DO 

$ 800 


Nelson, Barry K. 

Birmingham ROPIR 

$ 825 


Norris, Jerald C. 

Birmingham, DO 

$ 425 


Young, Anthony 

SEPSC 

$1055 
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CMcaao 

Campana, Jim 

Davis, Sheron S. 
Joseph. Agatha J. 
Keillor. Kenneth L. 
O'Connor, William 
Schumann. Gary R. 
Seaman, Rose 
Skwierczynski, Witold 
Tucker, Eari P. 

Dallas 

Lambert, Delorls 
Lucas, Rose M. 
March, Patricia A. 
Smith, Robert R. 

Kansas Cftv 

None 

Danvar 

None 

San Francisco 

Brant. Daniel C. 
Campbell, Nelson C. 
Codon, Michael B. 
Egerman. Howard D. 
Estudillo, Charles R. 
Fehner, Carol 

KJemz, Gary P. 

Mack, David C. 
Martinez. Carmen B. 
Matthis, Sandra S. 
Perkins, Jeanette C. 
Young, Jim 

SaaWa 

DelaCruz, Yvette 1. 
Kirshner, Joan 

Kofahl, Stephen 
Loesch, Cheryl 

Mack, John 

Haadauartars 

Chandler, Bemadina 
Ches, Henry 

Cornish, Reginald E. 
Oishong, Patricia 
Elder, Emma 

Ennis, Cynthia 
Lowery, Rhonda V. 
Rusk Jr., Harold D. 
Shpiegelman, Jan 
Slebzak. James 
Spivak, Arnold 
Tumminello. Vincent 
Whelan. John 


Lansing, DO 

(1993 -2) 

$ 800 

Indianapolis - East, BO 

$ 720 

GLPSC 

$ 575 

Grand Rapids. DO 

$ 325 

Chicago Southwest, BO 

$ 325 

Milwaukee - North. DO 

$ 725 

Akron. DO 

$ 800 

Chicago- Northwest, DO 

$325 

Chicago ROPIR 

$325 

Dallas ROPIR 

$ 800 

Alburquere TSC 

$ 500 

McAlester OHA 

$ 750 

Tulsa, DO 

$ 500 


San Diego TSC 

$ 100 

Mesa, DO 

S 900 

Fairfield, DO 

$1000 

Foothill. BO 

S 850 

Santa Rosa, DO 

$ 425 

Oceanside, DO 

$ 325 

Santa Cruz, DO 

$ 900 

WNPSC 

$ 425 

Compton. BO 

$ 325 

San Diego. DO 

$ 900 

Downey. BO 

$ 425 

San Francisco - Civic Cntr, DO 

$325 

Auburn TSC 

$1400 

Seattle OHA 

$1330 

Portland - East. DO 

S 325 

Seattle ROPIR 

$ 325 

Seattle - West. BO 

$ 325 

Woodlawn HQs 

$1400 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 343 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 540 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 610 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 585 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 325 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 350 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 410 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 325 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 325 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 325 

Woodlawn HQs 

$1400 

Woodlavm HQs 

$ 600 
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Falls Church 

Atkinson, Betty J. 

Falls Church OHA 

{1993 -3) 

$1590 

OHA 

Carrozza, Albert B. 

Falls Church OHA 

$ 890 


Marshall, James E. 

Falls Church OHA 

$ 890 


McKenna, Greg 

Falls Church OHA 

$ 325 


Represents Union Representatives who spent 75% 
or more of their time on union business. 
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Compensation Over and Above Salaries 
to Union Representatives’ 

1994 



NAME 

OFFICE 

AMOUNT 

Boston 

Sincavage, George E. 

New Haven, DO 

$1110 

New York 

Comito, Francis G. 

Camden, DO 

$ 300 


Fahitkman, Charles 

Bushwick, DO 

$ 500 


Fretwell, Warren C. 

Syracuse, DO 

$ 150 


Hampton, Barbara A. 

Brooklyn OHA 

$ 830 


Sheehan, Michael V. 

Flatbush, DO 

$ 200 

Phiiadelohia 

Brantley, Marlene A. 

Philadelphia-Ger, DO 

$1110 


Evans, Richard A. 

Baltimore TSC 

$ 60 


Flovick, Carolyn E. 

Suffolk, BO 

$ 120 


Jefferson, Terence L. 

Baltimore TSC 

$ 50 


Merritt. Frank S. 

Baltimore TSC 

$ 400 


Rosendale, Patrick S. 

Baltimore TSC 

$ 150 

Atlanta 

Adams Jr., William B. 

Augusta, DO 

$ 100 


Burke. Jacqueline F. 

Hendersonville, BO 

$ 200 


Delong. Sharon L 

Asheville, DO 

$ 100 


Endsley, Donald R. 

Charlotte, DO 

$ 200 


Limoges. Yvonne Y. 

St. Petersburg, DO 

$ 200 


Mallette, Julius W. 

Ft. Lauderdale TSC 

$ 600 


Marsh, Matthew C. 

Gainsville, DO 

$ 200 


Nonis, Jerald C. 

Birmingham, DO 

S 400 


Sanders, Gary V. 

Palm Beach, DO 

$ 200 


Seidel, Doreen M. 

Ft. Lauderdale TSC 

$ 150 


Young. Anthony 

SEPSC 

$ 300 

Chicaao 

Davis. Sheron S. 

Indianapolis - East. BO 

$ 150 


Keillor, Kenneth L. 

Grand Rapids. DO 

$ 250 


Lamotte Jr.. John E. 

Columbia - Downtown, DO 

$ 330 


Schumann, Gary R. 

Milwaukee - North, DO 

$ 100 

Dallas 

Cruz, Raymond E. 

Afbuquere, DO 

$1110 


Hernanadez, Pablo R. 

McAllen, DO 

$ 175 

Kansas Citv 

Clause, William D. 

MAMPSC 

S 50 

Denver 

None 





San Francisco 

Duggins, Dana C. 

Redding, DO 

$1110 


Egerman, Howard D. 

Foothill. BO 

$ 50 


Lopez, Katrina R. 

Oakland, BO 

$ 150 


Mack, David C. 

WNPSC 

$ 400 


Martinez, Carmen B. 

Compton, BO 

$ 125 


Matthis, Sandra S. 

San Diego, DO 

$ 100 


Perkins, Jeanette C. 

Downey, BO 

$ 100 


Thompson Aaron 1. 

Inglewood, DO 

$ 50 


Welch Jr, Ivan E. 

San Diego TSC 

$ 100 


Campbell, Nelson C. 

Mesa, DO 

$ 100 

Seattle 

DelaCruz, Yvette 1. 

Auburn TSC 

$ 830 


Powell, David H. 

Auburn TSC 

$ 220 


Thomas, Kittie A. 

Auburn TSC 

$ 200 

Headauarters 

Chandler, Berdina G 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 920 


Cornish, Reginald E. 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 920 


Gordan, Noreen E. 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 920 


Lowery, Rhonda V. 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 550 


Smith, John A. 

Woodlawn HQs 

$ 50 


Tumminello. Vincent 

Woodlawn HQs 

$1110 

Falls Church 

Atkinson, Betty J. 

Falls Church OHA 

$1590 

OHA 




' Represents Union Representatives who spent 75% 
or more of their time on union business. 
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Compensation Over and Above Salaries 
to Union Representatives^ 

1995 


There were no awards given for Fiscal Year 1995. 


Represents Union Representatives who spent 75% 
or more of their time on union business. 
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Compensation Over and Above Salaries 
to Union Representatives^ 

1996 


There were no awards given for Fiscal Year 1996. 


Represents Union Representatives who spent 75% 
or more of their time on union business. 



Summary Appraisal Information for Full-Time 
Union Officials who Received Awards 
(Question #18) 


Appraisal Category 

Fully Successful 

Excellent 

Outstanding 


FY 1993 

Number of Ratings 

40 

36 

9 


FY 1994 

Appraisal Category Number of Ratings 

Fully Successful 
Excellent 
Outstanding 


18 

20 

12 
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19. Over the last few months the Subcommittee has heard fronLunhapp v 

employees in a number of SSA offices who do not believe that the unJon 
-- in this case. AFGE — is representing their interests. In fact, these 
employees believe that the only interests themioais representing are its 
own. Please describe, step by step, and in a clear and detailed manner. 
the process that a group of employees must follow to decertify the union 
as their representative. 

How many offices have de-certified the union as their representative 
since you became Commissioner? In the last 10 years? 

SSA provided this information to GAO and, subsequently, on September 
9, 1996 to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

§7105 of the Federal Service Labor Management Relations Statute vests 
the Federal Labor Relations Authority (not SSA) with the "power" and 
"duty" to determine the appropriateness of units for labor organization 
representation. 

The Federal Labor Relations Authority Regulations in 
CFR 52422.2(b)(2) states: 

A petition by any employee or employees or an individual acting 
on behalf of any employ ee(s) . . . 

accompanied by a showing of interest of not less than thirty 
percent (30%) of the employees in the unit indicating that the 
employees no longer desire representation by the currently 
recognized or certified labor organization and an alphabetical list 
of names constituting such showing. 

Detailed information on this matter may be obtained from the Federal 
Labor Relations Authority. 

No SSA office has been decertified since the SSA/ AFGE National 
Consolidated Unit was certified by the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority in 1979. 


Attachment 
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Section 2422.32 of Chapter 5 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, Chapter XIV (Faderal Labor Relations Authority), 
states the process of decertification. The section follows. 


§2422.32 

tion, examine the record in evaluating 
the application. An application must 
specify the matters and rulings to 
which exception(s) is taken, include a 
summary of evidence relating to any 
issue raised in the application, and 
make specific reference to page cita- 
tions in the transcript if a hearing was 
held. An application may not raise any 
issue or rely on any facts not timely 
presented to the Hearing Officer or Re- 
gional Director. 

(c) Review. The Authority may grant 
an application for review only when 
the application demonstrates that re- 
view is warranted on one or more of 
the following grounds: 

(1) The decision raises an issue for 
which there is an absence of precedent; 

(2) Established law or policy war- 
rants reconsideration; or, 

(3) There is a genuine issue over 
whether the Regional Director has; 

(i) Failed to apply established law; 

(ii) Committed a prejudicial proce- 
dural error; 

(ill) Committed a clear and preju- 
dicial error concerning a substantial 
factual matter. 

(d) Owosition. A party may file with 
the Authority an opposition to an ap- 
plication for review within ten (10) 
days after the party is served with the 
application A copy must be served on 
the Regional Director and all other 
parties and a statement of service must 
be filed with the Authority. 

(e) Regional DirectoT Decision and 
Order becomes the Authority's action. A 
Decision and Order of a Regional Direc- 
tor becomes the action of the Author- 
ity when: 

(1) No application for review is filed 
with the Authority within sixty (60) 
days after the date of the Regional Di- 
rector’s Decision and Order; or 

(2) A timely application for review is 
filed with the Authority and the Au- 
thority does not undertake to grant re- 
view of the Regional Director's Deci- 
sion and Order within sixty (60) days of 
the filing of the application; or 

(3) The Authority denies an applica- 
tion for review of the Regional Direc- 
tor’s Decision and Order. 

(0 Authority grant of review and stay. 
The Authority may rule on the issue(s) 
in an application for review in its order 
granting the application for review. 


5 CFR Ch. XIV <1-1-96 EdiHon) 

Neither filing nor granting an applica- 
tion for review shall stay any action 
ordered by the Regional Director un- 
less specifically ordered by the Author- 
ity. 

(g) Briefs if review is granted. If the 
Authority does not rule on the l3sue(s) 
in the application for review in its 
order granting review, the Authority 
may, in its discretion, afford the par- 
ties an opportunity to file briefs. The 
briefs will be limited to the is3ue(s) ref- 
erenced In the Authority’s order grant- 
ing review. 

§ 2422.32 Certifications and revoca- 
tions. 

(a) Certifications. The Regional Direc- 
tor will issue an appropriate certifi- 
cation when: 

(1) After an election, runoff, or rerun, 

(1) No objections are filed or chal- 
lenged ballots are not determinative, 
or 

(ii) Objections and determinative 
challenged ballots are decided and re- 
solved; or 

(2) The Regional Director issues a De- 
cision and Order requiring a certifi- 
cation and the Decision and Order be- 
comes the action of the Authority 
under §2422.31(e) or the Authority oth- 
erwise directs the Issuance of a certifi- 
cation. 

(b) Revocofions. Without prejudice to 
any rights and obligations which may 
exist under the Statute, the Regional 
Director will revoke a recognition or 
certification, as appropriate, and pro- 
vide a written statement of reasons 
when: 

(1) An incumbent exclusive rep- 
resentative files, during a representa- 
tion proceeding, a disclaimer of any 
representational interest in the unit; 
or 

(2) Due to a substantial change In the 
character and scope of the unit, the 
unit is no longer appropriate and an 
election is not warranted. 

§2422 33 Relief obtainable under part 
2423 

Remedial relief that was or could 
have been obtained as a result of a mo- 
tion, objection, or challenge filed or 
raised under this subpart, may not be 
the basis for similar relief If filed or 
raised as an unfair labor practice under 


336 
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reueiul Luooi muuiv.ii./ 

part 2423 of this chapter; Provided, how- 
ever, that related matters may be con- 
solidated for hearing: as noted In 
§ 2422.27(d) of this subpart. 

(2422.34 Rights and obligations dur^ 
Ing the pendency of representation 
proceedings. 

(a) Existing recognitions, agreements, 
and obligations under the Statute. During 
the pendency of any representation 
proceeding, parties are obligated to 
maintain existing recognitions, adhere 
to the terms and conditions of existing 
collective bargaining agreements, and 
fulfill all other representational and 
bargaining responsibilities under the 
Statute. 

(b) Unit status of individual etnvloyees. 
Notwithstanding paragraph (a) of this 
section and except as otherwise prohib- 
ited by law, a party may take action 
based on Its position regarding the bar- 
gaining unit status of Individual em- 
ployees, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 7103(a)(2), 
7112 (b) and (c): Provided, however, that 
its actions may be challenged, re- 
viewed, and remedied where appro- 
priate. 

Effective Date Note: At 60 FR 67291, Dec. 
29, 1995, part 2422 was revised, efrectlve 
March 15, 1996. For the convenience of the 
reader, the superseded text Is set forth 
below. 

PART 2422-R£P«SENTAnON PROCEEDINGS 
Sec. 

2422.1 Who may file petitions. 

2422.2 Contents of petition; procedures for 
consolidation of existing exclusively rec- 
ognized units; riling and service of peti- 
tion; challenges to petition. 

2422.3 Timeliness of petition. 

2422.4 Investigation of petition and posting 
of notice of petition; action by Regional 
Director. 

2422.5 Intervention. 

2422.6 Withdrawal, dismissal or deferral of 
petitions; consolidation of cases; denial 
of Intervention. 

2422.7 Agreement for consent election. 

2422.8 Notice of hearing; contents; attach- 
ments; procedures. 

2422.9 Conduct of hearing. 

2422.10 Motions. 

2422.11 Rights of the parties. 

2422.12 Dutiea and powers of the Hearing Of- 
ficer. 

2422.13 Objections to conduct of hearing. 

2422.14 Filing of briefs. 

2422.15 Contents of record. 


2422.16 Decision and Order of the Reglo: 
Director. 

2422.17 Application for review of a Decls 
and Order of the Regional Director. 

2422.18 Election procedure, request for i 
thorlzed representation election obse 
era. 

2422.19 Challenged ballots. 

2422.20 Tally of ballots. 

2422.21 Certification; objections to elect! 
determination on objections and ch 
lenged ballots. 

2422.22 Runoff elections. 

2422.23 Inconclusive elections. 

Authobitv: 5 U.S.C. 7134. 

Source; 45 FR 3498, Jan. 17, 1960, uni 
otherwise noted. 

(2422.1 Who may file petitions. 

(a) A petition for exclusive recognltl 
may be filed by a labor organization reque 
Jng an election to determine whether 
should be recognized as the exclusive n 
resentatfve of employees of an agency In 
appropriate unit or should replace anotl 
labor organization as the exclusive r< 
resentative of employees In an approprli 
unit. 

(b) A petition for an election to determl 
If a labor organization should cease to be t 
exclusive representative because it does r 
represent a majority of employees In the < 
Istlng unit may be filed by any employee 
employees or an Individual acting on beh 
of any employee(s). 

( 0 ) A petition seeking to clarify a mati 
relating to representation may be filed by 
activity or agency where the activity 
agency has a good faith doubt, based on c 
Jectlve considerations, that the current 
recognized or certified labor organlzati 
represents a majority of the employees 
the existing unit or that, because of a su 
Btantlal change in the character and scope 
the unit, it has a good faith doubt that su' 
unit Is now appropriate. 

(d) A petition for clarification of an exi.- 
Ing unit or for amendment of recognition 
certification may be filed by an activity 
agency or by a labor organization which 
currently recognized by the activity or age 
cy as an exclusive representative. 

(e) A petition for determination of ellg 
blllty for dues allotment (pursuant to 
U.S.C. 711S(c)) may be filed by a labor organ 
zatlon. 

(f) A petition to consolidate existing excl 
aivety recognized units may be filed by 
labor organization, or by an activity or age 
oy, or by a labor organization and an actl 
Ity or agency Jointly. 


337 
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20. I am interested in your reaction to the June 25. 1996 Washington Post 
on-ed piece by James Glassman entitled "What Can Government Do^” 
The American public has repeatedly said that it wants leaner government 
that works. I wonder if it has occuired to vou that you may be 
jeopardizing the futures ot the 65.000 employees at $$A by your 
continued efforts to "give away the store" to the unions to the extent that 
the public may become disenchanted with SSA. and lo(>k for other 
alternatives ^ 


Based on you many visits to the SSA field, is it your belief that most 
SSA tield office employees really believe that the unions are helping 
them in the long run if so-called “Partnership*’ causes the public to have 
to wait longer for poorer quality services? 

• We disagree that our partnership activities are in any way 
jeopardizing the future of our employees. On the contrary, as I 
testified before the Subcommittee last year, we look on our 
partnership with the union as an important means of advancing 
the goal set forth in our Agency Strategic Plan: to create an 
environment that ensures a highly skilled, motivated workforce 
dedicated to meeting the challenges of SSA’s public service 
mission. By working with the unions, we involve those of our 
employees who are often in the best position to make useful 
suggestions about improving service in deciding about things that 
need to be done and how we will do them. 

• Under our partnership agreement, we have seen our relationship 
with the union shift away from a costly and litigious one to a 
more cooperative one, involving union representatives in the 
decision making process to help craft solutions to better serve our 
customers. I believe that this shift has made us a better Agency 
and a better provider of service to the American public. 

• We also believe it is in SSA’s best interest to support the union's 
continued participation by funding certain activities, since the 
ultimate success of our efforts to improve our operations rests 
with the employees who work with them every day. 

• The implication that the public is waiting longer for poorer 
quality service is unfounded. As one piece of evidence to the 
contrary, we would note that an independent survey in 1995 
conducted by Dalbar, Incorporated, rated SSA’s telephone service 
as being the best when compared to companies renowned for 
customer service. 
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Chairman Bunning. Thank you all and the hearing is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT 
OF 

CONGRESSMAN TOM A. COBURN, M.D. 

511 Cannon House Office Building 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
(202) 225-2701 \ 

Submitted June 4, 1996 to the Subcommittee on Social Security of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I would like to take this opportunity to 
relay to the Committee my concerns regarding Social Security Adminisu:ation (SSA) 
personnel conducting union activities and utilizing government services during normal 
business hours. Representing the people of the second district of Oklahoma, I am 
specifically concerned about such practices occurring in the Muskogee, Oklahoma Social 
Security office. 

The purpose of my statement is not to condemn the employees of the SSA for 
seeking representation through the American Federation of Government Employees - 
AFL-CIO, for I truly believe that the union has aided thousands of government employees 
over the years. Rather, it is to question the appropriateness of government officials being 
paid to conduct purely union activities. With that in mind, please consider the following: 

In 1980 the Muskogee SSA office had approximately fifty employees, in 1995 
there were only twenty-seven, and now in 1996 there are only seventeen. As you can 
imagine, the Muskogee office lias become overburdened with an increased workload and 
a decreased staff. This problem, however, is compounded by the fact that one of the 
sixteen has been designated a "100% union employee.” It is my understanding that this 
federal employee is permitted to spend 100% of her time on union activities, not on 
Social Security casework. In an already understaffed office, we simply cannot afford to 
pay a full-time employee who never handles a single case. 

During the year and a half in which I have been in office, my staff has become 
aware of numerous instances where the "sixteen actual employees" of the SSA office 
were unable to process claims in a reasonable amount of time. Consequently, the SSA is 
paying benefits to many unqualified recipients because the Muskogee office simply does 
not have the necessary staff to adequately review the applications. But, it is my 
contention that before we ever consider hiring additional SSA staff we should verify that 
all current employees are actually working to serve the public interest, working to resolve 
the problems of Social Security recipients, performing the job we have entrusted to them. 

Furthermore, our 100% union employee is using SSA facilities (office, desk, 
phone, copiers, fax machines, etc.) to carry out union business. It seems to me that given 
the controversial nature of employing a union representative in an SSA office and given 
our already stretched resources, it would be a greater service to the citizens of Oklahoma 
to pay another full time case worker rather than a full time union representative. 

These problems are not limited to the Muskogee SSA office. I understand that the 
Tulsa, Oklahoma office, which serves many of my consutuents, employees two 100% 
union representatives and two other individual who spend approximately 25 % of their 
time on union activities. While the Tulsa office has not experienced the dramatic loss in 
staff that the Muskogee office has, it is still reasonable to assume that the Tulsa office, 
and the individuals it serves, would also be better off if every employee was devoted to 
the activities of the SSA. 

The fact that both the part-time and full-time union employees are paid, with full 
benefits, out of the Social Security Trust Fund is a clear violation of the faith which 
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millions of Americans have placed in the system. We mandate that both the employee and 
the employer contribute to trust fund, and promise that their money will only be used to 
pay eligible recipients. Now we learn that this money is being used to openly fund union 
activities. The fact the cost to SSA for union employees is a small percentage of the total 
SSA expenditures does not make it right. I cannot, in good conscience, tell either 
working families or retired individuals who rely on Social Security as their sole source of 
income that we are using any of their money for union activities, particularly when we 
are hilly aware that the Social Security Trust Fund will be bankrupt by the time my 
children reach retirement age. 

Employing individuals who are 100% union representatives is also a disservice to 
the thousands of honest, hard-working SSA employees. Invariably the efficiency of any 
SSA office is lowered when an individual is designated as a union employee. Such an 
individual is still considered as an SSA employee despite the fact that they may not be 
performing any SSA duties. Consequently, the productivity per employee of that 
particular office is lowered by the fact that at least one individual is not contributing to 
the designated workload of the office. 

Following this statement, please find letters received in my office which further 
document these problems. The first letter (Attachment 1) is from Mr. David Mauldin, 
who recently retired as the Director of the Social Security Office in Muskogee. The 
second letter, with attachments, (Attachment 2) is from Ms. Bettie Hulsey, a current, 
long time employee at the Muskogee office. The third letter, with attachments, was sent 
by Ms. Virginia Rowan, who recently retired from the Muskogee office. These letters 
represent the opinions and experiences of their authors and I ask that they be submitted to 
the record. 

These problems are not limited to the Social Security offices of Eastern Oklahoma. 
Apparently, SSA offices throughout the country employ full or part-time union 
representatives. Considering the overall impact of this practice, I urge this Congress to 
take action. The people of the Second District of Oklahoma and the people of the United 
Sates would be outraged if I were to employ, at taxpayer expense, a full time union 
representative in my office. They should be equally outraged to learn their local SSA 
office not only does this, but that it is perfectly legal. 

Given that employing union representatives through the SSA clearly limits the 
ability of an office to fully service its clientele, given that it is a clear misuse of the 
Social Security Trust Fund, and given that employing union representatives is a disservice 
to the actual SSA employees; I suggest that we take immediate action to make such 
practices illegal. If SSA employees desire local advocates, they should pay for the 
expenses of such a service in the same manner as the private sector - through their union 
dues. I am confident in the fact that under such a system SSA employees will receive 
more than adequate representation. At the same time we will ensure that our tax dollars 
are used only for their designated purpose: the Social Security system. 

I would like to thank the Chairman and the members of the Subcommittee for 
allowing me this opportunity to comment on this issue. I look forward to the 
subcommittee’s findings and I welcome the opportunity to correct this problem. 

Faithfully submitted this fourth day of June, Nineteen-hundred and Ninety-six, 

Tom A. Cobum, M.D. 

Member of Congress 


Attachments: 

1) Letter from David Mauldin 

2) Letter from Bettie Hulsey 

3) Letter from Virginia Rowan 


The attachments are being held In the Subcommittee files. 
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STATEMENT OF CARROLL D. FERGUSON 
RETIRED SOCIAL SECURITY DISTRICT MANAGER 
AUSTIN. TEXAS 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Social Security Subcommittee: 


In 1995, I completed a 35-year career with the Social Security 
Administration and retired as District Manager of the Austin, 
Texas, Social Security Office, a position I held for eight years. 
Austin Texas is incidentally the oldest SSA Field Office in the 
country, and is a large, or "Class 1” office. Before going to 
Austin, I held a number of top-level positions throughout the SSA 
organization, including Assistant Regional Commissioner for 
Assessment {Dallas Region); Assistant Regional Commissioner for 
Field Operations (Kansas City Region) ; Regional Field 
Commissioner (Seattle Region) ; Area Director (Chicago Region) ; 
and Executive Assistant to the Director of District Office 
Operations, SSA Headquarters, Baltimore, MD. I mention this only 
as a way of illustrating that I have had wide experience within 
SSA throughout my career, and have seen the agency in operation 
in many parts of the country, and at many levels. 

Members of the Committee may be wondering why a retired SSA 
manager like myself would have an interest in making a statement 
for the record on use of the Social Security trust funds for 
union activities at SSA. There are several reasons. First, like 
thousands of front-line SSA managers and employees across the 
country, I am extremely proud to have been a part of SSA' s unique 
public-service tradition, and I care deeply about both what is 
happening to SSA now, and what SSA' s future may be. In my view, 
there was no finer public service agency in the country, or maybe 
even the world, than the SSA that existed in the first 50 years 
of its operation. However, I am growing ever more disturbed 
about what has happened to SSA, especially in the last decade, 
and I am convinced that if action is not taken, SSA is in danger 
of self destruction. I realize that these are strong sentiments, 
but I believe that the situation at SSA is so dire that perhaps 
only Congress, through further legislative action, can save SSA 
from itself. And so, my remarks are made with the most 
constructive intent, based on my deep desire to help SSA, and on 
my deep belief that someone has to tell Congress the truth! 


I am submitting this statement because of the particular concern 
I share with my colleagues who still work for the agency, as well 
as my peers who have also left the organization, over the 
direction SSA is taking in the area of Labor -Management 
Relations. As you can imagine, because many of my colleagues are 
still working managers far from retirement, it is difficult for 
them to contradict the "party line” without putting their careers 
at risk. Specifically, I and the other managers in SSA are 
concerned about the future of SSA because of the forced 
mismanagement of the agency and our trust funds through tolera-ed 
union abuses, allowing AFGE to misuse both the public's trust and 
monies. These abuses have been especially prevalent since the 
1993 "Partnership" Executive Order, issued by President Clinton, 
which has created an atmosphere resulting in near total 
abrogation of authority of front-line managers to manage their 
offices in the interests of the public. The result of 
"Partnership" has been to protect and expand the interests, 
first, of union officials, and second, of SSA employees, at the 
expense of service to the public. In short, because of 
"Partnership," no one is looking out for the interests of the 
taxpayers and beneficiaries. I will state for the record chat 
this played in my decision to retire from goverr.~ent service. 


The purpose of my statement is not to take issue with the 
American Federation of Govern'-ent Employees or the union's ricnc 
to exist. However, I believe it is inappropriate for any 
federal employee to receive full government pay and benefits 
from American taxpayers' hard earned tax dollars while working 
full time for the union and doing no productive work for the 
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taxpayer. The union collects up to $12 per pay period from each 
of its members, accruing millions of dollars each year. It is 
those dues which should be used to pay the employees of the 
union, not Social Security payroll taxes. If the union had to 
use the dues it collects to support union activities at SSA, I 
strongly believe that some measure of balance would be restored 
at SSA. In the current "Partnership” climate, the unions are in 
fact running SSA to the detriment of achieving SSA's mission to 
serve the public. 

The General Accounting Office testified before your committee on 
June 4, 1996 concerning this issue. In their testimony, GAO 
reported that there are 146 employees who currently work full 
time for the union and over 1,800 employees who are designated as 
part-time union workers. That is, between 25% to 75% of their 
working day is designated for union only work and they cannot be 
assigned any agency work during that period. The average wages 
for employees working for the union is $42,000 per year. GAO was 
able to document $12.6 million dollars per year in union support. 

I would submit the following for your consideration: 

1. Neither the Union nor SSA has a clear idea of how much 
time is spent on union activities. Record keeping is very 
unreliable and every working manager in SSA today will 
probably tell you that the time charged to the union "Bank 
Hours" is far, far under reported. The time tracking system 
is poorly designed and reports do not reflect all of the 
employees' time spent in union activities. When the union 
misreports or under reports their time, challenges by 
management go back to the union for their decision on their 
own reporting failure. Consequently, AFGE seldom corrects 
their reporting problems. 

2. GAO'S report to your committee includes expenses only 
for the 146 full time employees. It does not include 
expenses incurred by over 1,800 part time union employees. 
Nor does it include the time or expenses of over one 
thousand employees who serve as local stewards and are not 
included in the number of part timers listed above. 

3. GAO reported that there are over 1,800 designated part 
time workers. Once again, record keeping in this area is 
unreliable because even the union is unsure of how many 
employees are actually designated as part time workers. 

When an employee is designated as a part timer, management 
has very little say in when they spend their time on union 
activities and when they will be able to work. When they 
are questioned about their time spent, they often respond 
with threats of ULPs and grievances. Consequently, they are 
rarely challenged and often spend more than their designated 
time in union work. 

4. If each of the 1,8004 part timers spent only 25% of 
their time in union work, that is the equivalent of over 450 
employees taken out of production, in addition to the 146 
full time employees. If the part timers averaged 50% of 
their time in union activities, (a more realistic ninnber than 
the 25% minimum figure) , that is the equivalent of over 900 
employees who could be put back into production on behalf of 
the taxpayers of America. Nine hundred employees multiplied 
by in average of $42, OC: wages per year equals 37.8 million 
dollars. This expenditure on union support is far, far more 
than GAO'S report of only $12.6 million in support, 
calrulated using expenses of the full time u.nion employees 
only, and it does not include all of the before mentioned 
office operating expenses SSA pays for the union to conduct 
its own business. 
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5. GAO reported in their June 4, 1996 testimony (page 16) 
to the committee, using acknowledged understated numbers, 
that SSA spends 16.8 union hours per year per dues paying 
member. In comparison, the IRS spends 10.3 hours per year 
per dues paying member and the Post Office spends only 2.8 
hours per year per dues paying employee. Hence, SSA spends 
far more per dues paying employee In union support than 
either the Post Office or IRS, (a 6:1 ratio In comparison 
with the Post Office) . 

6. GAO'S report does not include the millions of dollars 
in wages for the management time spent in hundreds of ULPs, 
Grievances, union conferences, responding to frivolous 
charges, etc . 

GAO'S report indicated the number of Unfair Labor Practice 
complaints and Grievances filed by the union have declined 
steadily since 1993. John Gage, AFGE President, testified before 
your committee on June 4, 1996, stating that the decline in ULPs 
and Grievances is a result of SSA's new partnership with the 
union and SSA's investment, through trust fund support, in the 
union. However, I believe every manager in SSA would disagree 
with this premise. Again, I offer the following for your 
consideration : 

Grievances- We estimate that at least 80% to 90% of the 
grievances filed in SSA in the last several years were 
related to our old appraisal system. SSA had a five tier 
appraisal system which weighed heavily in determining award 
amounts and eligibility for promotions. Our previous 
Commissioner signed an agreement with the union which 
prohibited managers from using numerical standards to 
appraise production and quality and from using any hard data 
to support the appraisal process. Consequently, management 
was forced to use more subjective criteria for determining 
the employees appraisal level. Employees frequently grieved 
their appraisal. Many who received "Fully Satisfactory" 
ratings felt they should be rated "Excellent" and many with 
"Excellent" ratings wanted "Outstanding" ratings. 

In 1993 and 1994 SSA issued instructions to managers not to 
lower any appraisals, but to roll over previous appraisals 
which could not be raised. In 1995, we did not issue 
appraisals at all, but rather scrapped the five tier system 
and installed a "Pass/Fail" appraisal system. In January 
1996, SSA issued "Pass" appraisals to about 99% of the 
employees. Therefore, beginning in 1993, we basically 
removed the main source of grievances for SSA. The decline 
in the number of grievances is not an indication of better 
cooperation with the union, but simply a result of moving to 
an appraisal system under which everyone passes. 

ULPs- It is the policy within SSA that ULPs filed by 
management against the union can only be filed by Central 
Office. Regardless of how outrageous the actions of the 
union are against management, Central Office refuses to file 
ULPs against the union. There have been many documented 
instances in which the union has threatened management, 
called them names, refused direct orders, overstepped their 
bounds while recruiting, interfered with production, and 
abused nearly every privilege SSA affords them. Yet, even 
when field managers have begged and pleaded for action. 
Central Office refuses to challenge union misbehavior. This 
has become a common practice under partnership and the union 
uses it to full advantage. 

Another unwritten policy, under partnership, is that we do 
not say no to the union. Because we do not say no, the 
union basically gets everything they request or demand. 

Since they are never denied, they have fewer opportunities 
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to file ULPs. SSA managers strongly believe that the 
decline In the number of ULPS does not reflect better 
cooperation with the union. Nor does It reflect a better 
process. It simply Is a result of €Ui agency giving In and 
letting the union have everything they demand, regardless of 
the expense to the beneficiary and the taxpayer. 


Thus, the so called partnership Is a farce. The union will not 
file ULPs or encourage mass grievances so long as SSA's 
leadership in Central Office gives them what they want. 

I realize that the use of trust fund money to support union 
activities is based on law and is legal. But, I do not believe 
the good people who framed the law allowing fiscal support of the 
union ever In their wildest Imaginations, dreamed that the cost 
of union support would grow so dramatically with no celling in 
sight. Furthermore, while the law provided the basis for union 
support, the Social Security Administration created the concept 
of "Bank Hours" and the poorly designed system for capturing 
union time which have worked together to allow the union to move 
people out of production and into union work at will. 

The many managers with whom I worked for nearly four decades and 
I strongly believe that taxpayers are not aware of and would not 
condone the use of trust fund money to support union activity. 

As an agency, we boast of our frugal record to the public, 
telling them that we operate the agency on less than 1% of the 
PICA taxes deducted from their hard-earned money. Most of those 
taxpayers still believe that their FICA taxes are going into a 
trust fund to pay benefits for themselves and other workers. They 
would be furious to learn that we pay a couple thousand people 
$42,000 per year not to work on their claims and their parents' 
claims, but to work on behalf of the union. 

Mr. Chairman, as a federal manager I was frustrated by this abuse 
of trust fund monies. As a taxpayer I am outraged, and I know 
the American public would share my view if they were fully aware 
of the fact that trust fund dollars are used to pay for salaries, 
awards and retirement benefits, as well as health and life 
insurance benefits of people who work for the union and not the 
taxpayer. The union Is a big business, collecting millions of 
dollars each year in dues. Yet, SSA pays all of its operating 
expenses using trust fund dollars. These expenses include, 
besides full salaries and benefits for the union's employees, the 
full cost of space (rent), utilities, telephone equipment and 
costs, including unlimited long distance service, and 
photocopiers, fax machines and supplies, computers, envelopes and 
postage -- virtually any expense needed for the union to operate 
its business. 

Since SSA pays nearly 100% of the union's expenses, the dues they 
collect can be used for other purposes having nothing to do with 
agency business. While federal managers grow more frustrated 
witnessing this, we are also seeing more and more political 
involvement by the unions, using the dues they accrued while 
receiving federal subsidies for their operating expenses. 

While AFGE and their parent organization are buying favor with 
the current administration, federal managers are questioning the 
continued trust fund support of the union. We ask, "Would they 
be able to afford such a high political contribution if they had 
to pay for their own expenses and employee salaries?" Because the 
use of trust fund dollars frees the union to spend their dues 
revenues on things other than operating expenses, SSA is, in 
effect, using trust fund money to subsidize AFGE's political 
activity. 
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Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, I am not asking the committee to do away with 
federal unions at SSA. Rather, I ask the committee to help 
restore balance in the process. In SSA today, there are 146 full 
time union employees, plus over 1,800 designated part time union 
employees, plus well over 1000 union stewards. There are over 
3,000 front-line production employees, such as claims 
representatives, spending all or part of their workdays doing 
union business. 

I believe this can be brought back into balance simply by 
requiring the union to pay the salaries, benefits and office 
expenses for every employee who is doing union business . This 
will not stifle the union's ability to represent employees. The 
union stewards could still represent employees in addition to 
their assigned tasks. SSA has always agreed to allow union 
stewards to take time away from their duties for representational 
purposes only. But, this would end the practice of taking an 
ever-increasing number of people out of production and 
designating them as full time and part time union employees. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last 15 years, SSA has reduced its work 
force by over 20,000 employees. Yet, during this same period, in 
spite of a declining bargaining unit, AF6E has increased its 
union employees radically from a few dozen in 1980 to thousands 
in 1996. While SSA was losing production employees to downsizing, 
we were also losing production employees to the union. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully ask your committee to initiate 
legislation which would stop trust fund support of the union and 
require the union to use the money they collect in dues to pay 
for their operating expenses and the salaries of employees for 
the time they spend on union only work. Furthermore, I request 
that you instruct the agency to scrap the concept of "Bank Time" 
and implement a new system which clearly defines a limited number 
employees who can be involved in union activities for 
representational purposes only. No SSA employee should spend time 
on internal union business and recruiting for the union, as the 
146 full timers and 1,800-f part timers do currently. Those 
activities should be performed by employees of the union which 
are paid by the union from funds they collect in dues, not trust 
funds . 

Mr. Chairman, please let me end by expressing my gratitude to you 
and the committee for the responsibility you have shown to the 
American public and the trust they place in Congress for calling 
this hearing and requesting GAO to research this issue. We 
depend on you for the good stewardship needed to keep Social 
Security alive and well into the next century. The questions you 
have raised in this hearing will help assure the working 
taxpayers that Social Security will make the right choices in 
both protecting their FICA investment and in using that FICA 
investment to achieve its mission, which is to serve the public. 

I again thank you for hearing me out, and would be happy to 
answer any questions by mail or phone, since the precarious 
health of my parents prevents me from appearing in person as I 
would have liked. 
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STATEMEKT OF J. DAVID MAULDIN, RETIRED 
SUBMTTTED BY DR SHIRLEY CHATERER, CONHMISSIONER 
SOaAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 


I request that this statement be accepted by the subcommittee, in response to an 
earlier written statement by Commissioner Shirley Chater. 

An earlier letter of mine, addressed to Congressman Tom Cobum, was included 
with his written statement to the subcommittee. 

I worked almost 37 years for SSA, from 1959 until this year, when I retired. The 
last 22 years were spent as a district manager in Beaumont, Texas and 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. I remain in touch with many friends and acquaintances 
within SSA I have met and talked with most SSA Commissioners dui ing my 
career, including Shirley Chater. I think of her as a considerate, energetic and 
concerned person. I could not believe the lone of the statement she submitted 
to the subcommittee. At best, I would describe it as ir>complete. 

Many of my colleagues are also disappointed by her statement. To be blunt, 
those of us who follow her believe that her subrnission was written by the AFGE. 
It reflects the type of union appeasement that goes on today at the highest 
levels in SSA management. 

I am no longer obligated to too the official policy Ijne. I can be frank. My 
colleagues still with SSA do not have this freedom. I vKXjId like to provide the 
subcommittee with a viewpoint from SSA field management. 

In her statement, the commissioner justifios paying full-time AFGE reps by 
comparing SSA with some private companies that do so. At Ihe riSk of slating 
the obvious, federal union representatives irvSSA do TOt bargain with SSA 
managers on wages, salaries, leave policy, health and life insurance, etc.. 
Federal employees also have substantial job security. Local SSA uriion 
bargaining is limited to the general category of work njles. * Consultation" was 
once the required norm. Now the AFGE has the right to bargain on the "Impact 
and Implementation" exchanges m working conditions.. According to the union 
and top SSA management agrees, "anything" is a change in working conditions' 
even moving a chair from one place to another. It is hardly accurate to compare 
General Motors labor relations with SSA labor relations. 


The commissioner stated that SSA is bound by law and it's own bargaining 
agreement to pay certain union expenses. She is right and that is the problem - 
current law and the SSA agreement. For what ever reason, SSA has conceded 
issues to the union that have eroded management’s control of the organization 
It started before commissioner Chater arrived on the scene Let me give you just 
one example. The de-cartification election acts as a governor of potential union 
excesses. A union that becomes obsessed with its own power, or fails to 
represent its members, or both, can be voted out. The law. 5 USC 71 11 © . 
seems deceptively simple. The AFGE has arranged for insurance against that 
possibility, within SSA I have been unable to obtain a copy of the AFGE's 
procures for a de-certification election. I am advised that, briefly, the process 

UurMlfQ IiWa iKVe* ' ^ 


An ofTfce (empfoyee) that wants to de<ertify it's union, must petition each and 
every other AFGE office in the nation, and get 10% of the units' members to sign 

a petition There were approximately 1 .000 such units. If that is done the 

initiating office sends the stack of petitions to the AFGE for their teviewf The 
AFGE determines the accuracy of the petitions The AFGE can return the 
petitions if. in their sole judgment, one or more units were omitted The AFGE is 
5pec/ry the missing units (and won't)! An election, conducted by 
the FLRA. is scheduled by the AFGE. without guidelines on time* It could take 
years! 
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In praclical terms, AFGE recogniiion is akin to a lifetime appointment In my 
experience, the AFGE has failed to tell employees of the extreme complexity of 
de-certification which apparentijy was written by the AFGE SSA employees are 
denied their basic right to determine their own union representation on a 
continuing basis The remedy i$ legislation. 

Commissioner Chaler states that the law prohibits official time for internal union 
business and "Thus, SSA does not pay for union expenses related to these 
activities " The law may say that, but the union ignores it and SSA ignores the 
union ignoring it 1 have ignored it myself on instruction from superiors, and so 
have most other SSA managers with whom I have talked The word is, DON’T 
QUESTION THE AFGE’S USE OF OFFICIAL TIME! If a manager has a 
complaint about AFGE's use of official time, the manager is instructed to discuss 
it with a management Labor Relations person That is where the complaint 
ends. The Commissioner’s reference to supervisors reporting this time and 
SSA keeping records, sounds like a control. It is not. Supervisors sign the form 
and forward a copy If you can’t question it, It is not a control The contract 
provides field office unions 100,000 hours of official time per year Hours not 
used in one year may be carried forward Excluded from these "bank" hours are 
time spent in consultation with management officials and local bargaining To 
my knowledge, only the unions in field operations offices have "bank" hours 
Other parts of the prganization have other types of official time definitions, from 
"reasonable," to specified percentages of time, to specific hourly limits 

Before the issue of furloughs came up, my information is that the dues paying 
AFGE members amounted to about 24% of their bargaining unit people Now, 
GAO indicates that figure is 47%. The point is, anyone who thinks that the 
solicitations for these additional members, and the distribution of union 
literature, were conducted solely outside of official time, within the letter of the 
law. never watched the AFGE at work. I can not accept the idea that 
Commissioner Chaler really believes what has been written. 

The so-called Union-Management Partnership has worsened labor relations in 
SSA field offices, not improved it. Before partnership, many local social security 
offices had their own local. They had their own local president who also 
performed SSA job duties and for the most part, fairly represented the local 
employees. The Partnership brought with it, the consolidation of locals into 
larger, area locals. These consolidated locals consist of 10 to 20 offices, or 
more, with appointed presidents. These new local presidents control AFGE's 
actions in local SSA offices. On site stewards are little more than reporters, in 
many locals. The local presidents seldom are familiar with all the needs in 
various offices Nonetheless, local managers must deal with them Increasingly, 
local presidents are becoming more authoritative and more confrontational 
They are more aggressive because SSA does not file ULP charges against the 
union The only union-management grievance filed by management, in many 
years, was filed just weeks ago. The subcommittee has already been advised of 
that action 

Under these circumstances (top management allowing AFGE free rein), the 
AFGE is moving into traditional management areas. The AFGE is gaining more 
control and authority over SSA operations with no responsibility to the taxpayers. 
The word is starting to go out: only dues paying members will benefit from 
AFGE authority Recently, that authority was extended to deciding cash awards 
(who and how niuch) for bargaining unit members In another area, employees 
wfio request a hardship transfer (i e.. spouse sick, aging sick parents, etc ) need 
the usual management approval If the office sought is one with AFGE 
representation the request must ALSO be approved by the AFGE If the AFGE 
does not approve, the employee can not be transferred In SSA management 
circles, we call the authorizing MOU "The Memo From Hell " SSA is allowing 
the creation of a second managerial organization that is responsible only to 
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itself! Again, the taxpayers are paying for this. Does anyone doubt that dues 
paying membership might increase? 

Regarding costs, statements from the commissioner and GAO indicate that in 
SSA taxpayers pay at least 67% of the support of the AFGE, probably more! 

The frequent, obligatory reference to improving public service is boilerplate 
Service to our clients, the public, is not on the AFGE agendas that I have dealt 
with But then, why should it be'? That is management s area of concern The 
AFGE is interested in things that affect employee’s that will increase two things 
(1) union dues, and (2) union power. In my experience, concern for our clients, 
the taxpayers, is an afterthought. Field managers watch what the AFGE does, 
as well as read what they write 

Shirley Chater applauds the partnership as helping reduce the costs for 
grievances and charges of unfair labor practices This is pure deception, and in 
my opinion another device to try to make an ugly Partnership " look better 
In the past, the huge majority of all grievances were over annual performance 
appraisals SSA hasn't given an honest appraisal to an employee in three 
years They have been rolled over, suspended or postponed Now, SSA has 
adopted a Pass-Fail annual appraisal system, which the AFGE wanted, and the 
number of grievances will continue to be much lower. Yes. the number of 
grievances has declined, but Partnership had nothing to do with it 

Unfair labor practice charges have declined. Like grievances, these are AFGE 
charges against management SSA management doesn't file ULPs. ULPs have 
declined since "Partnership", because SSA top management has told field 
management, and others, to get along with the union In effect, DON'T SAY NO 
TO THE UNION The decline in ULPs has not been due to any shared respect 
or newly discovered mutual understanding With compliant managers, the union 
has fewer reasons to file ULPs. A social security field manager can not file a 
ULP against the AFGE That right is reserved by Headquarters, it is not used. 

In conclusion, the nexus between the AFL-CIO pledge of $35 Million to re-elect 
the administration and a pro-union congress, and the administration's actions to 
financially advantage an affiliate of the AFL-CIO, can not be ignored You are 
better able than I to assess that situation 

The taxpayers of this country pay for social security. The administration is just a 
fiscal agent Taxpayers deserve an objective, even-handed management of the 
largest civilian undertaking in our history. In my opinion, we are not getting that! 

In my April 19, 1996 letter to Congressman Coburn, I requested the removal of 
taxpayer subsidies to federal unions To that, I add the request for legislation to 
guarantee federal employees a right, the right to elect union representation or 
de-certification on an equal basis They deserve and need that right! 

Sincerely, 



^ J David Mauldin 
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STATEMErfT OF 
MAXINE NIELSEN, RETIRED, 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Social Security Subcommittee: 

My name is Maxine Nielsen. My career with the Social Security 
Administration began as a Claims Representative in Dallas, Texas, June 
19, 1963; and I retired as the Teleservice Center Manager, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida, January 20, 1995. During my thirty one years with the Agency, I 
also held the following positions: Operations Supervisor, Assistant 
District Manager, Acting Assistant Regional Representative for Family 
Assistance Planning, Staff Officer and Staff Assistant in the Dallas 
Regional Office, District Manager and Teleservice Center Manager. I have 
met and worked with all of the SSA Commissioners who served during my 
career. 

In preparation for this statement, I contacted Social Security managers 
and employees in various offices in the Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York 
and San Francisco Regions - in other words, across the country. 

After speaking with Regional Office Staff, Area Directors, managers and 
employees in the various Regions, I found, without exception, that both 
current management officials and employees were "afraid to speak on the 
record" to anyone unless they were subpoenaed by Congress and required to 
do so. They feared not only damage to their current positions, but also 
Regional Office and/or Headquarters retaliation. The statements I 
obtained were forwarded to me only after I assured each of them I would 
not disclose either their names or offices. 

The following concerns were common to all of the managers and 
employees I spoke with across the country. I want to emphasize that 
these are concerns about problems that exist throughout SSA, Nationwide. 

(1.) UNION-MRNRGEMENT PARTNERSHIP 

The Executive Order creating the "Partnership" has almost destroyed the 
Agency. In theory, it Is excellent. In reality, a disaster. The Union (AFGE) 
has historically been and continues to be more self-serving than Agency or 
public-service oriented. The union is not interested in either public-service 
or efficiency. Its primary functions are to expand its power and to protect 
those employees either unable or unwilling to perform their jobs. 

(2.) LRCK OF LEROERSHIP 

There is a total lack of high-level leadership at SSA. Commissioner 
Chater is a political appointee who is not only incompetent but also 
uninformed regarding Agency operations. Her primary goal is to be 
confirmed as Commissioner, regardless of the cost to the Agency, 

In addition. Regional management officials are "afraid" for their positions 
and either will not or are unable to "stand up" to Headquarters. 

In short, "Higher management will do anything to save their skins." 
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(3.) ’OFFICmL " TIME 

(A) Union time in field offices is out of control. The unreported time 
is at least four times the amount of reported time. Non-bank hours are 
rarely either accounted for or reported to Headquarters. 

(B) The managers indicated the telephone bills for union calls 
average 30% of the total office monthly statement. A manager of a 
district offie with 46 employees has two (2) Claims Representatives who 
are 100% union. Another manager with 43 employees in his office has four 
(4) 100% union officials. 

(C) Numerous managers, supervisors and employees stated when 
they are in the vicinity of the 100% union officials work station/area, they 
are able to overhear the union officials openly involved in personal 
discussions such as football games, both professional and college, 
baseball games, basketball games, fishing, dating, marital problems, 
movies, television, etc. They indicated the union officials no longer even 
make a pretense of conducting union business all of the time. Managers and 
supervisors have given up attempting to regulate union time due to the 
lack of support from upper management, and Regional Offices and 
Headquarters conceding management rights to the union. 

(4.) FRONT-LINE MANAGERS HflUE LOST ALL AUTHORITV TO MANAGE 

(A) Several managers stated "The only difference in the union and 
management is the salary scale. In the Atlanta Region, the union has all 
the power." 

(B) Pass/Fail Appraisal 

Due to the change over to the Pass/Fail appraisal rating system, 
management is no longer permitted to reward the "Excellent" and 
"Outstanding" employees. This is another example of the union’s 
protection of employees who are not performing above an acceptable level 
and who would previously have been rated either poor or unsatisfactory. 
Under the current system, SSA has no method of rewarding superior work 
performance by an employee, which is extremely demoralizing to SSA's 
top performers. 

(C) Due to union pressure, management is no longer permitted to 
adequately review and appraise performance on on-going basis. In the 
Teleservice Centers (TSCs), supervisors are only permitted to Service 
Observe (SO) five (5) calls per Teleservice Representative (TSR) per 
month. The supervisor must obtain permission from the TSR prior to 
observing the calls. The average TSR answers 1,500 calls per month and 
only observing 5 of the 1,500, with the TSR's permission, is basically 
worthless as a supervisory performance appraisal tool. The supervisors 
are no longer permitted to evaluate performance based on unannounced SO 
of the calls. 

(D) It Is next to impossible to terminate an employee based on poor 
performance . Not only is the documentation time consuming, but also the 
union intervenes, alleges either EEO, discrimination or harassment, and 
must be dealt with on a continuing basis. 

(E) Union involvement on promotion panels for management positions 
is another concern. How did SSA get in the situation of having interview 
panels, with AFGE members, for the selection of the South Eastern 
Program Service Center Director? Is this intended to be precedent setting 
for other management positions or vacancies? 
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(F) Hardship transfers have become very difficult to obtain for 
employees who are not union members since the union has a say in their 
authorization. Employees who are not union members have, in some 
instances, been forced to join the union in order to obtain the union's 
approval of the hardship transfer. 

(G) The union manufactures work in the DOs, BOs and TSCs in order to 
justify upgrades. An example given was the work items transferred to 
SRs and TSRs following their upgrade in 1994. 

(H) Workmen’s Compensation (W/C) is a severe problem in all Regions. 
The employee is permitted to remain on the job, and management must 
make "Reasonable Accommodations" until the W/C claim is either approved 
or denied. The union actively solicits W/C cases. Carpal Tunnel Syndrome 
and Temporomandibular Joint Syndrome (TMJ) have become "prime 
projects" of the union. 

(I) Because of union pressure, so-called "Reasonable Accommodations" 
for employees who either can’t or don’t feel like performing their assigned 
duties is another major problem for many managers. Management is 
obligated to assign different duties to employees who don't feel well 
enough to perform their normal duties but who come to work, generally 
because of poor sick leave balances, in order to receive their salaries. 
Examples are an employee with a sore throat who can't/doesn't feel well 
enough to interview the public or speak to callers over the telephone and 
an employee with a bad back who can't sit at the desk but must either lie 
down or be moving around all day. 

Three current, union-initiated activities are of special concern to 
managers I contacted: award panels, the promotion plan work-group, and 
the bi-lingual pay demonstration plan. 

HUJHRD PANELS 

Because of union involvement in the 1996 employee award panels, the 
SSA-wide cost of processing the awards has exceeded 30% of the total 
awards budget of $23,400,000 - a cost to the taxpayers of over 
$7,040,000. This figure does not include loss of service to the public, 
efficiency and production due to union and employee involvement in the 
awards panels. 

One Area Director stated the cost of processing the $250,000 in awards in 
his area has exceeded $100,000 in salary expenses alone. This is not 
taking into consideration loss of public service, efficiency and production 
in the local district and branch offices. A San Francisco Regional Office 
official stated the region has used in excess of 4,000 employee hours in 
processing awards, and the project had not been completed when I spoke 
with him. He indicated the average employee's salary in the San Francisco 
Region is in excess of $39,000 per year. 

NATIONAL PROMOTION- PLAN LUORKGROUP 

Nine SSA personnel, 4 management. 4 union and 1 union facilitator, were 
selected to negotiate national SSA promotion plans for thirty-nine (39) 
different positions. Earlier this year, the workgroup met for two weeks, 1 
week in San Francisco and I week in San Diego. During the first two weeks 
of negotiations, they were unable to reach agreement on the promotion 
criterion for one single position. 
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The union insisted the following items be the rating criterion: 

(1.) Experience (Seniority) 

(2.) Only three (3) names be submitted on the Well Qualified List 
(3.) The Selecting Official would be forbidden to contact the applicant's 
manager/supervisor for a recommendation. 

The workgroup returned to San Diego in July for an additional two weeks of 
negotiations. After the two weeks, the workgroup was unable to reach a 
consensus on the size of the Well Qualified List, and the package was 
returned to the Deputy Commissioner Operations, Headquarters Partnership 
Council for resolution. This is yet another example of costly, unproductive 
union involvement In what should be a management perogative. 

BILINGURL PRV DEMONSTRRTION PLRN - (5% Pay Raise for Non-management 
Bilingual Employees) 

The following was received from a bilingual management official: 

"Although (I am) a supporter of proper recognition and remuneration for 
employees who truly utilize their bilingual skills, the proposed 
demonstration project will overcompensate a large segment of the bilingual 
employee population that does not necessarily utilize a second language in 
the performance of their duties and many who may not even be proficient in 
this second language, yet they have been identified as bilingual. 

"In the current environment of Partnership, diversity, Articles 17, 21, and 
26, a potentially divisive measurement as pay differential for a segment of 
our employee population Just does not fit and our decision makers need to 
realize we can not be politically correct all of the time. We also need take 
into consideration a second language proficiency, in many cases, was already 
an eligibility factor in our recruitment actions and promotional 
opportunities. A pay differential could further polarize our human resources 
to the extent it could become a detrimental force in our organization. 

"For whatever it is worth, I dare to suggest we need to tie any additional pay 
remuneration for bilingual employees to the true performance of their duties 
in a second language and to the benefits our customers and Agency will 
derive from this performance. I also have a serious problem with our 
decision makers, again in trying to be politically correct, excluding members 
of management with bilingual skills from this pilot. This exclusion alone is 
sufficient for many to suspect that SSA is not truly concerned about 
providing world class service to the non-English speaking if it chooses to 
exclude bilingual managers - who have been the driving force in penetrating 
the non-English speaking communities in our Country to better inform this 
public and provide the much needed outreach on behalf of our Agency. 

"The Bilingual Demonstration Plan is another union-initiated project with a 
cost to the taxpayer of $10 to $15 million dollars per year." 
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RESPONSE TO COMMISSIONER CHflTER'S JUNE 27. 1996 STRTEMENT 
OFFICIRL TIME 

Commissioner Chater stated the law prohibits the granting of official time 
for union activities Involving internal union business such as soliciting 
membership; and "Thus, SSA does not pay for union expenses related to these 
activities." This is totally inaccurate. The union ignores the prohibition 
and, at will, conducts union business on government time, using government 
equipment, telephones, FAX, and facilities. SSA management has been 
repeatedly informed by Headquarters and Regional Offices that they have no 
control over union activities and "not to rock the boat". Part of Partnership 
is management not questioning the actions of union officials. Local 
managers who complain to the Regional Office are labeled "non-team players” 
and "trouble makers." 

At their discretion, union stewards solicit membership, grievances, Unfair 
Labor Practices (ULPs), EEO complaints, etc. during normal working hours. 

The word from Headquarters and Regional Offices is "Don't question the 
union's use of official time.” The union representative completes the time 
reporting form, and the supervisor simply signs it. This is not a control of 
the time. It is a self-reporting system with no accountability and which 
cannot be verified. 

The area union president has the authority to appoint officers for the area 
union locals and to allocate bank hours for their use. Field offices that in the 
past have not had local representatives have been informed by the area 
president that certain employees have been appointed as area officers, and 
that time must be approved for union business. In one area of twenty two 
field offices, the area president has appointed sixteen area officers, one 
each in sixteen of the field offices, and has designated each officer either a 
"75%" or "full time" union official. The Area Director and the local managers 
were informed by the Regional Office they had no control over union 
appointments as long as the union hours were available. The local managers 
were also informed they must comply with the union appointments and the 
75% union time designation, which in effect, removed these sixteen 
employees from doing any Social Security work and from serving the public. 

GRIEURNCES RNO UNFRIR ERROR PRRCTICES (ULPS) 

Commissioner Chater applauds the reduction in the cost of grievances and 
ULPs due to the Partnership Agreement. Partnership has absolutely nothing 
to do with the reduction in the number of grievances and ULPs. The majority 
of the grievances were based on the employees' annual performance ratings. 

In the past three years, the appraisals have either been rolled over, 
suspended or postponed. With the implementation of the union supported 
Pass/Fail Appraisal System, the basis for almost all grievances was 
eliminated. Since there are no "Outstanding " and "Excellent" employees (per 
the Pass/Fail system), and few, if any, employees are rated less than "Pass", 
what is there left to grieve? The number of grievances will continue to 
decline. The number of ULPs have declined because SSA top management has 
informed field managers to "get along with the union." The word is out, loud 

and clear, "Don't say NO to the union" so, there is no longer a reason for 

the union to file ULPs. 
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The union gets what it wants! For the record, an SSA field manager is not 
permitted by Headquarters to file a ULP against AFGE. 

OFFICE OF HEARINGS AND APPEALS (OHR) - OISRBILITV APPEALS DECISIONS 

Commissioner Chater stated that interest-based bargaining had reduced the 
OHA disability decision writing backlogs by 9,000 in about a month's time. 
The partnership had nothing to do with the reduction. Since the Memorandum 
of Understanding (MOU) was signed with AFGE on May 25, 1995, employees 
from Regional Offices, field offices , teleservice centers and program 
service centers have been detailed to OHA to assist in the writing of 
decisions. The union "fought" the decision to send the employees to OHA to 
assist with the backlog. The union was also against management's 
involvement In the disability writing process and Insisted that only 
bargaining unit employees be considered for the detail. 1 am submitting 
seperately to the Subcommittee, for verification, copies of the MOUs and 
Memorandum between SSA and AFGE listed below regarding the details to 
OHA: 

(1.) MOU dated 5/25/95 regarding details to OHA 
(2.) Memorandum dated 2/28/96 to Arthur B. Johnson, AFGE 
(3.) Memorandum dated 3/20/96 to Arthur B. Johnson, AFGE 
(4.) MOU dated 3/27/96 requiring both short-term and long-term initiatives 
to provide additional support to OHA 
(5.) Settlement Agreement between SSA and AFGE dated 3/27/96. 

REDUCTION IN 880 NUMBER BUSY SIGNALS 

The reduction of the 800 number busy signal rate was, again, not due to the 
Partnership Agreement. The reasons for the reduction of the busy signals 
were: 

(1.) Additional staff were hired, trained and assigned to work answering the 
telephones in the teleservice centers. 

(2.) Benefit Authorizers (BAs) from the Program Service Centers (PSCs) 
were trained as TSRs and assigned to answer the 800 number during alt "peak 
periods" and the first quarter of the new year. This resulted in the BAs 
being removed from their regular duties and the development of severe 
backlogs of their work in the PSCs. 

(3.) The method of computing the busy signal rate was changed, thus 
reducing the busy signal percentage reported for the 800 number. Currently, 
overflow calls are answered by a recording asking callers to call back, and 
those calls are not recorded and do not count as busy signals. 

1994 PERFORMANCE RUIRROS FOR 100% UNION OFFICIALS 
Attached is information listing the 100% union representatives and the 
amount of the 1994 Performance Award received by each. A Headquarters 
official stated no union official with a performance rating of less than 
"Excellent" received a performance award for 1 994. Some of the union 
officials listed received performance ratings of "Fully Satisfactory". All of 
the officials listed received performance awards regardless of their 
appraisal rating. Julius Mallette, the Ft. Lauderdale Teleservice Center 
employee was rated "Fully Satisfactory" and received an award of $975.00. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following is a consolidated list of recommendations from the many 
managers and employees with whom 1 spoke: 

(1.) Eliminate all taxpayer monetary subsidies to AFGE including, but not 
limited to, salaries, telephones, postage, FAX, space, etc. paid to and for the 
use of union representatives. 

(2.) If taxpayer funding cannot be stopped, require all SSA components to 
implement a non-self-reporting, ACCURATE and THOROUGH ACCOUNT of ALL 
time, both bank and non-bank hours, used by AFGE officials. 

(3.) Pass legislation to guarantee all Federal employees not only the right to 
elect union representation, but also the right to request de-certification of 
the union at the local DO, BO and TSC level. 

(4.) Call for an independent, immediate, in-depth, special investigation, 
similar to "White Water", into AFGE, AFL/CIO, activities. This investigation 
should be conducted not only in the Social Security Administration, but also 
through-out the entire Federal Sector. Both SSA management and employees 
should be subpoenaed to testify regarding union activities, and all must be 
afforded protection from reprisals from not only SSA top management 
officials, but also from AFGE AFL/CIO officials. The Special Investigation 
should be conducted under the direction of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Social Security, U.S. House of Representatives. The final 
report should be submitted to both the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Committee on Finance, Subcommittee on Social Security and Family 
Policy, U.S. Senate. 

We believe these recommendations will result in a finding that AFGE 
activities have cost the U.S. taxpayers hundreds of millions of dollars in lost 
salaries, efficiency, production and public service. The Executive Order 
creating the Partnership has proven to be a true detriment to public service, 
a betrayal of the public trust and a financial disaster for the taxpayers. 

Thank you for your concern with the AFGE situation, the effect of union 
activities on SSA operations and for the opportunity to submit this 
statement for consideration by the Subcommittee. In the interest of brevity, 

I have not attached all of the many statements and items that document my 
statement; however, I will be submitting them seperately to the 
Subcommittee. If 1 can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to 
contact me. 
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COWPONfT/ 
UNION REP 


ROPIK 


Xruai^nt Stanley 
L«Mberl. Dolores 
Lo eK rh I CKt ry J 
N«lxon« Barry 
TucVfr# E^rl 


DOCS 

Lu ca V , Roa «r 

Pekar jk I i Curolyn 


HSCS 

Artnt I I Jaw«*f 
Col Icndvft Herb 
Mucy, Rcifg'ie 
Johnson. Arthur 
Joicphi A)c«lh* 
MfkcV, David 
wi lacr , Archi c 


FIELD OFFICE 


Anc* J • I • An» 

Bain* Roi» 

Ballard. Evan 
Barkowi t a » 

D (c« I t Kirk 
Urant, Dun 
Dr i im r r t Judith 
B r 1 !» I o¥ I C*« cn 
Bryant , Sandy 
Cajnpana. JaQicx 
Caiapba 1 \ , Cr a i IT 
CarrutharSi David 
Clifton. J taoiy 
Codon , Mike 
Com) t o t Frank 
Conrad* Suian 
DcJuH.lb'r Ralph 
OetaCrur, Yvette 
DnI.ontf Sha r on 
Edmonds , Jeanette 
E^armanf Koward 
Endxlvy, Rcreic 
Esiuditio, Charles 


level amount less PRIOR TOTAL 

DVE RICOCNITJON DUE 


3 X 3 l»75 

I X ^ >2,400 

3X3 IS75 

3 X 3 SS7S 

3 X 3 i 9 tS 


4X3 $3,400 

> X 3 13*400 


3X3 $»75 

3 X 3 $075 

3 X 3 $975 

3 X 3 $975 

3X3 $975 

3X3 1975 

4 X 3 $3,400 


4 X 3 $2,400 
3X3 $975 
4 X 3 $3,400 
3X3 $975 
3X3 $975 
4X3 $2,400 

4 X 3 ti.eoo 

5X3 14,300 
3X3 $975 
4 X 3 $2,400 
i X 3 $3,400 
4 X 1 $$00 
3X3 1075 
4 X 3 $$<,400 

4 X 3 12*400 
3 X 3 $975 
3X3 $975 

5 X 1 $t.400 
4X2 $1,600 

3 X 1 $325 

4 X 3 $3*400 
3X3 $975 
3X3 $975 


1075 

$750 $1,630 

$975 
1015 
$975 


$3,400 

12,400 


$975 

1975 

$975 

$975 

S075 

$975 

$360 $2,040 


$2,400 
$075 
$2,400 
$075 
^975 
$2,400 
$J«320 $360 

14,200 
$973 

$570 It, 630 
S2,4UO 
$600 
$975 

13.400 

12.400 
1975 
$075 

il .400 
$1*600 
$335 
$2,400 
• 075 
$975 


Atfgl 
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COMFOMET/ 

UNION REF 

rthlikatn, Ch«rli»s 
r«hntr» C*fol 
rioflclt C«rolr« 

rr<tw«l I . Warren 

H*«IJnr-Enis> '’IH 
Fhi 1 

Jsfranon, Ttrrao# 
Joynmtf Bren 4 t 
Keillor, Ken 
KieMZr Cory 
Xofobli SltYt 
Loveon, florbero 
Levfnei Howord 
LeoflOnOf Lol 1 1 c 
Li»oces, yvenne 
Veclr, John 
tfelUttc, Julius 
Moreb, Notlhew 
y*rl ln» Dorothy 
Morllntt. Cir^en 
Mfttthtf, Jondrs 
Msuecri Robert 
Norriii Jerold 
O'Connori Bill 
Fostorc, Cion M- 
Perkins , Jesnnet l« 
Fondt Constance 
Pouloi f Andree 
F/)«i Rite 
Roaoi, Osirsido 
XssHuseen, VIvisn 
Ri ordsn i John 
Roberts, Pen 
Ssul, Jeff 
SeeKsn, Rose 
Skwl f rctynski I Witold 
SI etcr » Al ice 
SoulhsBf Jean 
wilfoni Devld 
Younf, Jencs C. 


ArCC LOCAL 1023 


Chandler , Berdins 
Ches, Henry 
Di shone • Fot 

Cider, Enme 
Ennis, CynlMe 


LEVEL 

AMOUNT 

LESS 

fUlOE 

TOTAL 


PUK 

KECOCNITION 

DUE 

3X3 

M73 



4973 

3 X 3 

i0T3 



40T5 

4 X 1 

4800 



4400 

3X3 

f»TS 



,•7$ 

3X3 

«tTS 



4975 

4X3 

42,400 



42,400 

3 X 1 

1323 



4323 

4X3 

12.400 



42,400 

3X3 

4375 


4300 

46T5 

4X3 

>1,400 



42,400 

3X3 

4075 



4975 

4XZ-)X1 

11,01$ 


11,405 

430 

3X3 

1073 



>97$ 

4X1 

4400 



>900 

4 X 2 

11,400 



11,600 

3X3 

iots 



1075 

3 X 3 

>«TS 



4075 

4X1 

4800 



taoo 

3X3 

48T3 



4975 

3 X 3 

1073 



4975 

4X3 

12,400 



42,400 

3 X 1 

4975 



4975 

1 X 3 

4073 


>150 

4725 

3X3 

4S30 



4650 

4 X 3 

12,400 



42,400 

3 X 3 

1075 



1973 

4X3 

42,400 


>140 

41,660 • 

3X3 

1073 



4973 

3X3 

4075 



4075 

3X3 

1075 



4075 

3X3 

4975 



4075 

3X3 

4073 



I973- 

3 X 2 

$650 



4850 

3 X 1 

4325 



4325 

4X3 

42.400 


too 

41,710 • 

3 X 3 




4 X 2 

>1,400 

IP 

too 

4020 ^ 

4X3 

02,400 



12.400 

4 X 1 

1800 



4600 

3X3 

1975 



4915 



X 

2 

>2,800 


12,800 


X 

2 

tl ,800 

1924 

1686 


X 

2 

>1,800 

1340 

41,220 


X 

2 

11,600 

4430 

41,110 


X 

3 

>97$ 


4075 
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COWPONET/ 

LEVEL 

amount less 

PRIOR 

TOTAL 

UMiOH REP 




DUE RECOGXJTiOW 

DUE 

Cordon* hureen 

6 

y 


|] ,400 


Si ,400 

Kolle.nban^h, Etrlc 

5 

X 


«4.t00 


*4,200 

Wendy 

S 

X 


14,230 

tS40 

*4,200 

K i nnevon * Thuoe 0 

4 

X 


12,400 . 

it *860 

Levy 1 A 1 V i n 

3 

X 


1975 


*«70 

Moynihan* Mike 

4 

X 


IfiOO 


4600 

Price 1 Rahvrt 

Roofi Rarold 

4 

X 


92,400 

1540 

«l ,«(0 

3 

X 


1075 


1975 

Shiaidt Dana 

5 

X 


*2,000 


62,800 

Shp i eg 1 eraan r dan 

3 

X 


0*70 


1975 

Ski dMor c f Sandra 

5 

X 


14,200 


64.200 

S 1 cbxak , Jauea 

3 

X 


t,7S 


1976 

Spivah * Arnold 

3 

X 

3 

**7* 


6975 

Tumoil nr 1 lo , Vincent 

5 

X 

3 

*4,200 


14,200 

Whelan, John 

4 

X 

3 

*2,400 


62,400 

Wilkrrtiont Stove 

5 

X 

1 

(2,(00 

1940 

61, SCO 

TOTAL 






mO-.STT 







J ,7/ Jb 


* T^e Afenc/ r<cr/nd (he caACtJJatlen of Ihoae 

i nd » V i doa I i ' a^rard rKco^nillonft for Py9] | •« wr|] aj* 
the rcqut&l for refund of the r*y>ern( anounl received. 


Si^A) 
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SrTTLPtENT ACRSXMIHT FOR OKA AFPREBEWTATI VE8 


1. rh« Parti** avretd to the tellewing s*ttl*n\cnt amounts for 
union official* id«ntifiad heroin for tiacal year* (FYi) 1991, 1992 
and 1993: 


BMU 

David Kesa 
Jam** e. Karvhalt 
Albert B. Carrotta 
B«tty }. Bratil 
Ctogoty HcR*nna 
Carmen Alfonie 
Barbara HamBten 
sue B. Burton 


BCTTiKtf;m'..Aaagi«t 

93,500 

91.100 

91.100 
91,750 
91,200 
$ 1,200 
$2,500 




•15,770 


Th« «fflount« cited eJbdve inoludee edjuetmtnta for anr amounta 
prcvlouaijf received. 


7. The Agency a 9 reta to pay the pending claim before Arbitrator 
Blackwell for attorney feea in oonnection with i$ FLhA rro. 3i 
(CO-5-91) in the amount of ••/005.00. 


Ff 
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12 ) 


Th« parties agree that fqr TK X99S and, tUereaCterr the isrue 
ot union repreaentatirea * eotitle&ent and recognition ahaXl be 
addreficed through a proceaa created under the 6SA/AJrGI 
HAtional Partnership Council* 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON S. JONES 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, THE SENIORS COALITION 
ON 

SOCIAL SECURITY-FINANCED UNION ACTIVITIES 
DELIVERED TO 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
HONORABLE JIM BUNNING, CHAIRMAN 

June 27, 1996 


Mr. Chairman: 

The Seniors Coalition greatly appreciates the subcommittee’s attention to the issue of taxpayer- 
financed union activity. On behalf of our two million members, I would like to thank you for 
turning a much-needed spotlight on one more example of the disdain in which the nation’s 
retirement program is held. 

Two weeks ago, the Social Security/Medicare Trustees issued a report detailing the future 
insolvency of the trust funds on which so many senior citizens depend. Barring substantial 
changes in the way those trust funds managed, that insolvency is sure and certain. 

At about the same time, 53 of your colleagues, led by Representatives Mark Neumann of 
Wisconsin and David McIntosh of Indiana, introduced legislation which would protect the year- 
to-year surpluses in Social Security taxes from misuse by Congress. Their point was that those 
surpluses are currently being used to mask the size of the overall federal deficit, making it easier 
to continue spending on projects which otherwise could not stand public scrutiny. Offered a 
choice between funding Social Security honestly and paying “volunteers” $28,000 a year, few 
elected officials would make the wrong choice. When the surpluses can be used for profligate 
spending, and simply replaced with a promise to pay at some point in the future, the choice 
doesn’t have to be made. 

The Seniors Coalition is well aware that the “full faith and credit” of the United States stands 
behind those lOUs. But all that means is that, in the future, taxes will have to be raised or 
benefits cut. With all due respect to the intentions of today’s politicians, we at The Seniors 
Coalition do not believe that taxes can be raised sufficiently to make those deferred payments, 
and we obviously will resist any effort to abrogate the promises made to our retired citizens. 

We resist anything which weakens, in any way, the integrity of the Trust Funds. That is why we 
support Neumann-Mclntosh, and that is why we are horrified by the scandal which is the subject 
of your hearing today. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make this statement in the strongest terms possible: IT IS SIMPLY 
UNACCEPTABLE TO USE THE FICA CONTRIBUTIONS OF TODAY’S WORKERS 
TO FINANCE LABOR UNION ACTIVITY WITHIN THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Those contributions have one purpose, and one purpose only; to pay Social Security benefits to 
today’s retirees and to pay for the management of those payments. And to the extent there are 
surpluses, as 1 have indicated above, those should be invested in real, interest-bearing securities, 
in a real Trust Fund, out of which future retirees will draw their benefits. 

Under no circumstances should they be used to pay for Social Security employees whose only 
duty is to conduct union organizing acii\ dies. 

There are at least two objections to this odious practice. The first is, as 1 have indicated, that it 
weakens the Social Security Trust Funds. Every dollar that goes to pay a union organizer is a 
dollar that is not paid to a retiree or set aside to pay a future retiree. To that extent, the Social 
Security system is, quite simply, the poorer. Thai alone is unconscionable. 
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The second objection derives from the unfairness of forcing anyone lo subsidize activities of 
which he does not approve. Many of those paying FICA taxes are obvtously union workers. Just 
as obviously, many are not. Those who are already subsidize union activities through their union 
dues. They should not be forced to subsidize the activities of some other union through a 
diversion of a portion of their FICA taxes. 

More importantly, those who do not belong to unions (or union members who object to union 
activities) should not be forced to subsidize union organizing activity with which they do not 
agree. The matter is just that simple. Using FiCA taxes for these purposes is absolutely 
unacceptable. 

The Seniors Coalition urges immediate legislative action to correct a situation which cannot be 
allowed to continue. 
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REVIEWING THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION AS AN 
INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1996 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Social Security, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Jim Bunning (Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-9263 

July 12, 1996 
No. SS-6 

Bunning Announces Hearing to Review the Performance of 
the Social Security Administration 
as an Independent Agency 


Congressman Jim Banning (R-KY), Chairman of the Subcommittee on Social Security 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will hold an 
oversight hearing to examine the performance of the Social Security Administration (SSA) in 
its first year as an independent agency. The hearing will take place on Thursday^ July 25, 
1996, in room B-318 of the Rayburn House Office Building, beginning at 10:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available, oral testimony will be heard from invited 
wimesses only. However, any individual or organization may submit a written statement for 
consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

Public Law 103-296, the Social Security Independence and Program Improvements 
Act of 1994, established SSA as an independent agency beginning on March 31, 1995. As an 
independent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government, SSA’s primary 
responsibility is the administration of the Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance, and 
Supplemental Security Income programs, which currently pay benefits to 50 million 
recipients. By 20 1 2, the year in which Social Security benefit payments are expected to 
exceed Social Security tax revenues, the number of recipients is expected to exceed 
60 million. At that time, benefit payments will approach 8 percent of the gross national 
product. The change in the status of SSA was intended to improve public service by both 
stabilizing top management and alleviating political pressure on the agency. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Bunning stated: "1 am very interested to see 
how well SSA has used its expanded authority to function as an independent agency, now that 
it has completed its first year of operation under the new law. Specifically I am interested in 
how well SSA’s management is doing at running a large, complex independent agency, on 
which millions of Americans now depend, and on which many more millions of today’s 
workers will depend in the future. Our Subcommittee wants to know if SSA is at least taking 
the necessary steps to build itself into an independent agency equipped to meet the many 
challenges it will ^on face as we begin to address the long-term solvency issue and the 
problems in the (liability program, to name just two. I have asked the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) 10 examine SSA’s progress in a number of management and policy areas, and 
to report its findt^s at the hearing." 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The Subcommittee will focus on the findings of the GAO review about SSA’s 
progress in establishing its independence as the agency positions itself for future challenges. 


(MORE) 
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WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
PAGE TWO 


DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their 
address and date of hearing noted, by close of business, Thursday, August 8, 1996, to Phillip 
D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 
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Chairman Running. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

Today the Subcommittee will examine the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s performance since becoming an independent agency. 

For the record, I would like to say that Andy Jacobs and I began 
working on separating SSA from the Department of Health and 
Human Services soon after I was appointed to this Subcommittee. 
Our efforts resulted in the enactment of Public Law 103-296 on 
August 14, 1994, finally making SSA an independent agency. 

Congress recognized that Social Security is too important to the 
American people to be kept in the basement of HHS, or the subject 
of political gamesmanship. By making SSA independent, we made 
every effort to ensure that Social Security is removed from politics. 
We also intended that its management be based on good policy and 
sound financial principles, not on who sits in the White House or 
in the Speaker’s chair. 

Congress depends on the advice and counsel of SSA’s field man- 
agers, actuaries and policymakers to give us an accurate picture of 
what is happening with the program. In a bipartisan fashion, we 
must make decisions that affect the lives of millions of Americans. 
Long-term planning and strong, attentive management at the high- 
est level is critical for SSA, as its challenges and demand for infor- 
mation from the public and Congress increase. 

Congress provided SSA a substantial increase in its statutory au- 
thority to act independently beginning March 1995. If SSA fully 
uses this authority, it has the ability to set up its own direction, 
as well as having a major role in deciding the future of Social Secu- 
rity. 

Of course, SSA leadership will be the deciding factor in whether 
this occurs as Congress intended. After 15 months as an independ- 
ent agency, SSA should be well on its way. We shall soon hear if 
that is the case. 

Today we will hear from Rogelio Garcia, an expert in government 
from the Congressional Research Service, who will tell us what 
SSA could do using its expanded authority as an independent agen- 
cy. Then we will hear from the Comptroller General, who will tell 
us what SSA should do in using its authority as an independent 
agency. Finally, we will hear from the Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity, who will tell us what SSA did do in its first year with the 
expanded authority Congress gave it as an independent agency. 

In the interest of time, it is our practice to dispense with opening 
statements, except from the Ranking Democratic Member, Mr. 
Jacobs. All Members are welcome to submit statements for the 
record. 

I yield to Congressman Jacobs for any statement that he might 
want to make. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, you cited a date, and let me cite a date, also. Au- 
gust 4, 1996, 2 p.m. eastern, via ESPN, we will have the oppor- 
tunity to see our fine Chairman inducted into the Baseball Hall of 
Fame. As I told Congressman Portman a few moments ago, both 
I and my VCR will be watching. 

The only other thing I want to say is that it’s rare on this Earth 
when anybody succeeds so well at the top of the game in two dis- 
ciplines. Mr. Running’s baseball career is a part of American his- 
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tory, legend, and it’s been a pleasure to play ball with him in poli- 
tics. His service in Congress has been sincere, talented and tireless, 

I don’t throw much poetry around, but I think this is an apt de- 
scription of your service in the Congress. You have excelled in two 
disciplines and that makes you rare, indeed. I am grateful for your 
friendship and really the friendship of all my colleagues on this 
Committee. 

I hope that’s a little better valedictory than I said a few months 
ago, when I said valedictorian instead of valedictory. Dr. Chater, 
that was my problem. With these Ph.D.s, you have to be more care- 
ful. She wasn’t in the room, and I’m glad she wasn’t. 

Chairman Bunning. Thank you, Mr. Jacobs. I appreciate that 
very much. 

Before I call our first witness, I would want to mention that Con- 
gressman George Brown has submitted testimony expressing his 
concerns about the proper assignment of wages to workers’ Social 
Security earnings records. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Brown’s statement be placed 
in the record. 

[The statement of Mr. Brown follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 

Testimony Before the Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

July 25, 1996 

Thank you, Chairman Bunning, lor the opportunity to testily before your 
subcommittee on an issue that is of great importance and relevance to this hearing on the 
Social Security Administration’s performance as an independent agency. 

When Congress voted to make the Sooal Security Administration an independent 
agency two years ago, it did so for a number of reasons. Primary among these was to 
lake partisan politics out of the decision-making process of the Social Security system, as 
much as possible. In doing so, we hoped to renew the faith of the American people in 
Social Security and instill a greater sense of income security for the American people. 

I would like to draw attention to a problem, which I perceive to be one of major 
consequence for my constituents, as well as all Americans. 1 have visited Social Security 
Offices in my district and have met with General Accounting Office officials and strong 
evidence suggests that American workers are being short-changed by the very insurance 
system designed to safeguard their economic future. The Social Security 
Administration’s procedure for posting wage and self-employment returns has pitfalls 
previously unknown to workers and even Social Security staff themselves. 

The result is perhaps millions of American workers and families have been 
receiving smaller benefit checks than they are due. The accumulation of unposted 
earnings has built to over 20U million items spanning over live decades, which has been 
placed m what is called the “open suspense file.” While this represents a small fraction 
of all wage reports, the ease with which many can be matched to the proper worker 
represents an urgent challenge to the newly independent SSA. 

Put another way, millions of working Americans during the past 50 years have 
been cheated out of hard-earned Social Security benefits because of poor record-keeping, 
managerial screw-ups, and bureaucratic bungling. Now the problem has grown so large 
that nobody wants to admit that it exists, let alone tackle it head on. 

Employer reports are often in error yet the Social Security Administration accepts 
all but those with more than a 90% error rale. Form letters may go out to other offending 
employers without follow-up to assure corrections. Typical errors include unreadable 
data, garbled information, lirst name reported as surname, middle initial as surname, and 
internal jargon used in place of employee names. The lack of sanctions for bad reporting 
leaves the worker and his or her family to suffer possible lost benefits, never knowing the 
error occurred. 

Even when the employer reports correctly, the Social Security Administration’s 
strict matching policy results in wages going into the suspense file. Women who do not 
change tlicir names on (he Social Security Administration’s data banks lose credit for 
earnings until they do. Even then, there arc no controls to search for lost reports in prior 
years. Others who change their names or use variations of their names are at risk because 
the Social Security Administration’s computers demand an exact match to grant credit. 

This begs the question Has the Social Security Administration, as an 
independent agency, taken steps to address iliis problem? The most reliable data 1 have 
seen indicates that the open suspense file now contains some 200 million records and is 
growing. These numbers are not merely statistics. To a large extent, they represent 
Americans who have paid into the Social Security system in good faith, believing they 
would receive in their retirement years what they have earned during their years of hard 
work. 
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As 1 understand, the Social Security Administration has put together an internal 
task force which is currently examining this problem. This is commendable, and I hope 
demonstrates a commitment on the part of the Social Security Administration to fully 
address this problem. However, I fear that the somewhat overwhelming number of 
earnings records that have already been placed in the open suspense file may tempt the 
SSA to “sweep under the rug” the current entries, rather than coming up with ways to 
match them to workers’ records. This problem needs to be addressed for both current 
retirees and current workers. 

There has been little incentive for the Social Security Administration to solve this 
decades-old problem. The FICA taxes have been paid whether the worker gets credit or 
not. The trust funds are aided by income on which benefits may never be paid. 

Computer operations that could easily detect many mismatches are expensive and have 
bad no priority in budget-selling. 1 am told that lack of know ledge of ihe extent of the 
problem has prevented claims staffs in local offices from being eflective in finding and 
crediting lost wage earnings. 

The adverse impact of this ticking lime bomb on working Americans is 
staggering. These mismatches, whether they be the fault of shoddy employer practices 
or the infiexibilily of the Social Security Administration’s strict matching policy, have 
the practical effect of denying millions of Americans up to hundreds ol doll.trs on their 
monthly retirement or disability income. The overall numbers are mind -boggling and, 
quite frankly, 1 am astounded that this problem has not received the atleniiun ol the 
public, the media, Congress, or the Administration that a problem of such scope demands. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure you would agree that we should strive for nothing less 
than 100% accuracy for the American wage earner. I have here a letter which requests 
the General Accounting Office to investigate this problem and report on possible 
solutions. I would appreciate your consideration, and the consideration of your 
subcommittee, in joining with me to request and ensure that this problem be looked at 
with a fine microscope by GAO as a top priority. 

1 should note that GAO has released previous reports, the latest dating from 1*^^'^ 1, 
which address some of the problems associated with the open suspense file and suggest 
as a partial solution, the possible sharing of data with the Internal Revenue Service 
However, these reports have been focused on IRS and the Social Security Administration 
sharing data, as was their directive, and do not address the problem from the overall 
policy perspective that is required to contain and remedy the problem. On an expedited 
basis, we need an updated and thorough evaluation of the magnitude of the suspense file 
and the Social Security Administration’s policies and processes for placing wages in the 
suspense file as well as a determination of whether any other methods could be used to 
post wages from this file to the appropriate accounts. 

Thank you again, Chairman Bunning, for giving me the opportunity to bring the 
problems associated with the open suspense file to the attention of your subcommittee. 

As you know, ihe most serious problems with administering federal programs first 
manifest themselves at the local level often limes. I know for a fact that the suspense file 
problem that is compounding in local Social Security Administration offices in my 
district is symptomatic of a very serious problem that exists nationwide. 1 know this is an 
issue of concern to you as well, and I look forward to working with you and members of 
your subcommittee in the future to make sure that hard-working Americans receive every 
dime in retirement benefits they deserve. 
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Chairman BuNNiNG. Now let’s begin the hearing. 

I would ask Mr. Garcia to take a seat at the table. Mr. Garcia 
is a specialist in American National Government with the Congres- 
sional Research Service. He has extensive background in the analy- 
sis of management of government agencies, particularly independ- 
ent agencies. 

He was involved with the legislation that made SSA an inde- 
pendent agency, and he will discuss what factors contributed to an 
agency’s independence, in particular SSA’s. 

Welcome, Mr. Garcia. Would you please begin. 

STATEMENT OF ROGELIO GARCIA, SPECIALIST IN AMERICAN 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 

AND OPERATIONS SECTION, GOVERNMENT DIVISION, 

CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for inviting 
me to testify regarding the characteristics of an independent execu- 
tive agency and how the Social Security Administration fits into 
that category. In its broadest sense, the term “independent execu- 
tive agency” refers to agencies in the executive branch that are lo- 
cated outside of and are independent of executive departments. 

Among independent agencies, we may distinguish between two 
types, those that are under the direction and control of the Presi- 
dent, and those that are not under such direction and control. The 
President may summarily remove the official or officials heading 
agencies under his direction and control, but he needs cause to re- 
move those heading agencies that are not under his direction and 
control. It is the latter type of independent executive agency that 
I am addressing today. 

Several other factors to consider regarding an agenc/s independ- 
ence include its involvement with the Office of Management and 
Budget regarding budget review, communications with Congress, 
rulemaking, and data collection, and finally, its authority to liti- 
gate. 

Let me touch briefly on each of these matters. 

Starting first with the term and tenure of the head or heads of 
agencies, the most effective weapon that a President has to control 
presidential appointees is his power to remove them from office. 
The Commissioner of Social Security serves a 6-year term of office 
and may be removed only for neglect of duty or malfeasance in of- 
fice. Heads of numerous other independent agencies also have fixed 
terms of office and are also removable only for cause. 

Turning to budgetary affairs, executive agencies are required by 
law to submit their appropriations requests, which include staffing 
levels, to 0MB, which may change the requests when they are con- 
solidated into the President’s budget. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration sends its budget to 0MB which transmits it, without revi- 
sion, along with the President’s budget to Congress. Only a handful 
of independent, multiheaded regulatory agencies are exempt from 
0MB review. Several have authority to send their budget request 
to Congress and 0MB concurrently. 

Turning to communications with Congress, 0MB directs execu- 
tive branch agencies to send to it for clearance communications 
that are being transmitted to Congress, unless the agency is au- 
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thorized to transmit the communications directly to Congress. The 
Social Security Administration lacks the statutory exemption en- 
joyed by several other independent agencies in this matter. Some 
independent agencies without statutory exemption have reported 
that they send their communications directly to Congress. 

Turning to rulemaking, Executive Order 12866 directs all execu- 
tive agencies to send their regulations to 0MB for clearance before 
being published. Independent regulatory agencies are exempt from 
this clearance procedure. Although not a regulatory agency, there 
is some question as to whether the Social Security Administration 
is legally bound to clear its regulations with 0MB. 

Looking at data collection, the Paperwork Reduction Act requires 
executive agencies to submit proposed new data collection requests 
to 0MB for clearance. If 0MB rejects the request, multiheaded reg- 
ulatory agencies may override the decision and collect the data. 
The Social Security Administration lacks the overriding authority. 

Finally, as to litigation, by statute, litigating authority is cen- 
tered in the Department of Justice. While a handful of independent 
agencies have complete litigating authority, most agencies, includ- 
ing the Social Security Administration, have limited authority. Liti- 
gation may be conducted jointly with the Department of Justice, 
depending on the complexity of the issues, their impact on specific 
agency concerns, and govemmentwide concerns. 

In conclusion, let me say that, within constitutional and political 
limits, Congress determines how independent an agency will be 
from the President's direction and control. Within the general cri- 
teria established by the Supreme Court regarding the limits that 
might be placed on the President’s power to remove an official from 
office. Congress has considerable authority to assure an agency’s 
independence. 

Among the singleheaded agencies, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration enjoys considerable independence. The Commissioner serves 
a 6-year term and may not be removed except for cause. While the 
agency’s budgetary and staffing requests may be subject to revision 
by 0MB, its own budget, along with the President’s budget, is sent 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

Finally, as an independent agency, it is uncertain whether its 
communications with Congress and regulatory actions are subject 
to 0MB clearance. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am ready to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY ROGEUO GARCIA 
CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
HOUSE subcommittee ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
JULY 26, 1896 

CHARACTERISTICS OF INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting me to testify regarding the characteristics of an 
independent executive agency and how the Social Security Administration fits into that category. In its 
broadest sense the term "independent executive agency" refers to agencies in the executive branch that 
are located outside of and are independent of executive departments. * This type of independence is fairly 
common in U.S. practice. 

There are two typ>e8 of independent executive agencies- those that are under the direction and 
control of the President and those that are not under such direction and control. The crucial difference 
between the two types of agencies is whether the President may summarily remove the official or the 
ofTicials heading the agency.^ He may do so if the agency is under his direction and control, but he may 
not do BO if the agency is not under his direction and control. The President may remove the head of an 
agent^ that is not under his direction and control only for cause. It is this type of independent executive 
agency that I am addressing today. ^ 

Nearly all of the agencies independent of the President are multi-headed regulatory agencies. 
Only two agencies, the Social Security Administration and the Office of Special Counsel, are headed by 
a single official. The degree of functional agency independence varies, depending on the amount of 
independence they exert when 1) preparing their budget requests for Congress; 2) communicating with 
Congress; 3) developing and issuing regulations; 4) collecting survey and other data from the public; and 
5) litigating before the federal courts. For multi-headed agencies, the following factors are also 
important: how the chairperson is selected, and whether political balance among its members is required. 

Fixed-Term Positions and Protection Against Arbitrary Removal by the President 

Most executive branch agencies carrying out executive responsibilities fall under the authority 
and direction of the President. Officials heading those agencies are appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The appointees generally serve indeterminate terms of office and may 
be removed whenever the President wishes The power to remove an appointee, which is inherent to the 
power to appoint, is the President’s most effective instrument in assuring his direction and control over 
the action of his appointees. 

Some agencies, however, have duties and responsibilities that the Congress has determined should 
be shielded from partisan politics. In those instances, Congress has established a fixed-term of office for 
the heads of those agencies and prohibited the President from summarily removing an incumbent before 
his or her term expires, except for cause. In limiting the President’s power to remove an official. 
Congress must be careful not to violate hie core constitutional responsibilities. In a series of decisions, 
the Supreme Court has established the following criteria to determine if the restrictions are 
constitutional: (1) was the agency created to exercise its judgment without hinderance of any other 
executive official? (2) does restricting the President’s removal power impede his ability to carry out his 
constitutional duties? and 3) if the President's core constitutional powers are impeded, is the action 
justified by an overriding need to promote objectives within the constitutional authority of Congress?* 

Let me turn now to the organizational characteristics that make the Social Security 
Administration and other agencies "independent" of the President’s direction and control. 

Fixed-Term of Office 

A fixed-term of office provides protection against the arbitraiy removal of an incumbent, but not 
complete protection. The courts have held that absent certain conditions, a fixed-term only sets the outer 


* Excaptiona to th® rule are the Federal Energy Regulatory Commisaion, located in the Department of Energy, 
and the Surface Transportation Board, located in the Department of Transportation Although both are located 
within executive departments, they are independent executive agencies 

The agency may be single-headed (e g., OfTice of Personnel Management, Social Security Administration), or 
multi -headed (e.g, Consumer Product Safety Commisaion, Tennessee Valley Authority). 

® Tablee in the Appendix list fixed-term positions requiring Senate confirmation, and statutes limiting the 
President's power to remove ofTicials. For a discussion on executive-legislative control over executive agencies that 
includes much of what is in this paper, see Louis Fisher, The Politics of Shared Power: Congress and the Executiue. 
3d Edition. Washington, D C., Congressional Quarterly Press, 1993, especially pp. 119-144. 

^ See Afyers v. United States, 272 U.S 52 (1925); Humphrey's Executor v. United States, 295 U.S. 602 (1935); 
Wiener v. United States, 357 U.S. 349 (1958), Morrison v. Olson, 487 U S 685-86 (1968), and Mislretta v. United 
States, 488 U.S. 361 (1989) n. 13 (quoting Mxon v. Administrator of General Services, 433 U.S. 443 (1979). 
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limita of an incumbent'B tenure and that he or ehe may be aummarily removed by the President at any 
time during that tenure. Such removals, while rare, have occurred. 

TTie degree of independence is affected by the length of the term, whether the term has a 
holdover provision, and, in the case of a multi headed agency, whether the term is staggered. The longer 
the term, the greater the degree of independence. An official serving a short term may be more 
susceptible to Presidential direction, especially if he or she wants to be reappointed. Moreover, an official 
whose term of oiTioe is longer than that of the President who appointed him or her ia leas likely to feel 
a sense of allegiance or commitment to a new President. Both the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner of Social Security en)oy a sU-year term of olTice. 

A second factor that may enhance independence is if the position has a holdover provision that 
enables an incumbent whose term expires to remain in olTice either for a specified period of time or until 
he or she is replaced. The provision is designed to assure that an agency is not left leaderlesa or without 
a quorum. On the other hand, a holdover provision in some instances may encourage a President to take 
no action to replace an incumbent whose term has expired, if the incumbent appears responsive to the 
Administration. The Commissioner of Social Security is covered by a holdover provision. 

Moreover, a holdover provision also may limit the President’s power to make a recess 
appointment. Such an appointment may be made only if a position is vacant. Depending on the wording 
of the holdover provision, courts have ruled that some holdover provisions do not create a vacancy and 
that the incumbent may be replaced only by someone who is confirmed by the Senate.^ 

An additional feature enhancing the independence of multi -headed agencies is the staggered date 
arrangement by which fixed-terms expire. The terms are kept staggered by appointing members to fill 
only the remaining term of incumbents who resign or who die before their terms expire. This assures 
that q President cannot replace alt members at one time. 

Restricting the President's Power to Remove an Appointee 

In most instances, unless a fixed-term position carries with it a restriction on the President’s 
removal power, the incumbent may be removed by the President whenever he wishes. Consequently, a 
provision limiting the President's removal authority is the most important way to preserve agency 
independence. The Commissioner of Social Security has such independence, because the Commissioner 
may not be removed during his or her term of office except for cause. 

Some statutes limit the President’s authority to remove an incumbent only for the causes cited 
in the statute, These causes may be only for neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office;^ only for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office;^ only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance 
in office, or ineligibility-^ or only for cause ^ Other statutes omit the only qualifier. These causes 
include for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office-, if the President finds the member 
guilty of appointing or promoting an official on the basis of a political test or qualification;^^ or simply 
for cause 

'' Whether the President may remove an official for shortcomings other than those specified if the 
qualifier only is lacking, is uncertain. In 1940 the Supreme Court let stand a circuit court decision 


® See AfocAze v. Clinton, 827 F.Supp 56 (D.D.C. 1993), vacated, 10 F.3d 13 (D.C. Cir 1993); Wilkinson v. Legal 
Services Corp, 865 F.Supp. 891 (D.D.C. 1994), reveraed on other grounds by the D C. Circuit on April 9, 1996. 

^ Conaumer Product Safety Commiaeion (IS U S.C. 2053(a))., National Labor Relations Board (29 U.S.C. Id3(a)), 
and Social Security Administration (42 U.S.C. 902(a)). 

^ Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (42 U.S.C 7171(b», Federal Labor Relations Authority (6 U.S.C. 
7104(b)), Merit Systems Protection Board (5 U.S.C. 1202(d)), and Office of Special Counsel (5 U.S.C. 1211(b)). 

® National Mediation Bocu-d (45 U S C. 154. First). 

® Pofltal Rate Commission (39 U.S.C. 3601). 

•“Federal Maritime Commiaeion (46 U S.C. Ill), Federal Mine Safety and Health Review Conunission (30 U.S.C. 
823(b)(1)), Federal Trade Commission (16 U.S.C. 41), National Transportation Safety Board (49 U.S.C. 1111(c)), 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission (42 U.S.C. 6841(e)), Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission (29 U.S.C. 
661(b)), and Surface Transportation Board (49 U.S.C. 702(b)). 

•• Tennessee Valley Authority (16 U.S.C. 83 Ic). 

Federal Reeerve System (12 U S C. 242). 
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allowing the Preaident to remove an official for causes other than those specified in statute, because the 
official was 'performing predominately executive or administrative functions.' Recent decisions, 
however, indicate that the Court may rule differently today. 

The Social Security Administration enjoys the key characteristic of an independent agency-the 
Commissioner has a six-year term of office and can be removed by the President only pursuant to a 
finding by the President of neglect of duty or malfeasance in office}^ In making the agency 
independent, Congress sought to assure that 'policy errors resulting from inappropriate influence from 
outside the agency such as those occurring in the early 1980s do not recur in the future.'*^ 

The absence of a removal provision regarding a fixed-term pxisition, however, does not mean that 
the President can remove an incumbent at will. In 1958 the Supreme Court ruled that unless specifically 
authorized by statute, the President may not remove members of a body created to exercise purely 
adjudicatory functions that are not subject to review by any other executive branch official. Since then 
the Court has expanded and extended the grounds under which Congress can impose limits on the 
President’s power to remove incumbents before their term of ofTice expire. 

Under criteria established by the Court, at least thirteen agencies without a removal provision 
in their statutes, all multi-beaded and involved primarily in regulatory activities, appear to fall under the 
independent executive agency category. 

Let me turn now to other factors bearing upon the degree of Presidential involvement in the 
management of independent agencies. 

Budget and Staff Needs 

The degree of independence ei^oyed by an agency also is affected by the amount of control it has 
in preparing its appropriations request and sending it to Congress. The Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, as amended and now codified in 31 U.S.C. 1108(b)(1), requires executive agencies to submit their 
appropriations requests to the President. The requests generally are changed by the Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB) when it consolidates them into the comprehensive budget that is 
submitted to Congress. Unless specifically authorized, agencies may not send budget requests directly 
to Congress. 

Since Congress generally relies on the recommendations in the President’s budget, a President 
may use the process to curb an agency's independence. The budget and staffing requests of many 
independent agencies were cut significantly during the last decade. 

In some instances, OMB’s impact may be due more to its 'specific reprogramming guidance’ than 
to its budget cuts. There is evidence that such 0MB guidance has affected agency programs by 
channeling agency actions into certain activities and curbing it in others.^° 


Morgan u. Tennessee Valley Authority, 115 F 2d 990 (6th Cir. 1940), certiorari denied, 312 U.S. 701 (1941). 

Sea Morrison v. Olson, 467 U.S. 686-66 (1988), and Miatretta v. United States, 488 U.S. 361 (1989) n. 13 
(quoting Nixon v. Administrator of General Services, 433 U.S 443 (1979). 

42 U.S.C. 902(a)(3), P.L. 103-296, Sec. 102(a)(3) (1994), 108 Stat. 1466. 

U.S. Congress. House. Conference Committee Report 103-670. Social Security Administration Reform Act 
of 1994. 103d Congress, 2d sees. Govt. Print. Off.. Washington. 1094. p. 90. 

Wiener v. United States, 357 U.S. 349 (1958). See also Securihes Exchange Commission v. Blinder, Robinson, 
and Co., 855 F.2d 677 (lOth Cir. 1988), (SEC commissioners may only be removed for cause despite statutory silence 
on removal.) 

See Morrison v. Olson, 487 U.S. 685-86 (1988), and Mistretta v. United States, 488 U.S. 361 (1989) n. 13 
(quoting Nixon v. Administrator of General Services, 433 U .S. 443 (1979), « 

‘*Theae agencies include the Commodity Futuree Trading Commission, Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board, 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Farm Credit Administration, Federal Communicatiorw Commiasion, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal Housing Finance Board, Federal Election Commission, National 
Credit Union Administration, Railroad Retirement Board, Securitiee Exchange Commission, United States 
International Trade Commission, and United Sutes Parole Commission. 

Brigman, William E. The Executive Branch and the Independent Regulatory Agencies. Presidential Studies 
Quarterly, v. 11, Spring 1981. p. 256. 
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Five independent nsulti-headed banking agencies generate their own funds and therefore need 
not be concerned with 0MB involvement regarding their budjgeta.^^ Two other agencies are shielded 
by etatuLe from having their budget requests revised by OMB.^ 

The Social Security Administration submits its budget to the President, who sends it without 
revision, along with the annual budget to the Congress. As a result, the Appropriations Committees 
are able to compare the original budget request with any changes that may appear in the President's 
budget. 


Eight other independent agencies submit their budget requests concurrently to Congress and to 
0MB. In theee instances also, the Appropriations Committees are able to compare the original budgets 
with any changes that may appear in the President’s budget.^ 

Agency stafTing levels also are affected by the Office of Peisonnel Management (0PM). Every 
two years, 0PM, in consultation with 0MB, reviews each agency’s request regarding the number of 
Senior Executive Service positions it wants, and sets the specific number of such positions for each 
agency.^ 


The process does not affect the five independent multi -headed banking agencies, because their 
senior executives do not belong to the Senior Executive Service, but to an equivalent ^tem that is 
independent of 0PM and 0MB control. In effect, the agencies determine their own needs. 

Among the other independent executive agencies, SSA app>ear8 to be in a unique position 
regarding its need for SES positions. Its enabling statute directs 0PM to authorize the agency a 
substantially greater number of positions than it had before it became independent.^^ The statute also 
requires 0PM to report to the House Ways and Means Committee and to the Senate Finance Committee 
the number of SES positions it authorized for SSA.^^ 0PM is therefore on notice that the number of 
SES positioDS it authorizes in response to SSA’s request is subject to careful congressional scrutiny. 

Apparent concern over possible interference by the President in appointment or removal of 
officials to or from SES positions in multi-headed regulatoiy agencies, led Congress to pass legislation 
providing that 

Appointment or removal of a person to or from any Senior Executive Service Position in 
an independent regulatory commission shall not be subject, either directly or indirectly, 
to review or approval by any officer or entity within the Executive Office of the 
President. “ 


Farm Credit Axlministration, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal Housing Finance Board, Federal 
Reserve Board, and National Credit Union Administration. 


^ United Statee International Trade Commission (19 U.S.C. 2232) and the United Statee Postal Service. The 
Postal Rate Commission sends its budget request to the United States Postal Ssrvice, which may revise the request, 
but 0MB may not revise the budget of Che Postal Service (39 U.S.C. 203 and 3604). 

^ Social Security Administration (42 U.S.C. 904(b)). 

^ Commodities Futures Trading Commission (7 U.S.C. 4a(h)(l)), Consumer Product Safety Commission (15 
U.S.C. 2076(k)(l)), Federal Election Commiseion (2 U.S.C. 437d{d){l)), Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (42 
U.S.C. 7171(j)), Merit Systems Protection Board (5U S.C. 1205(j)), National Transportation Safety Board (49 U.S.C. 
lU3(c)), Railroad Retirement Board (45 U S.C. 231(10(1)), and Surface Transportation Board (P.L. 104-88, Title 
n, sec. 2, 109 Stat. 934). The Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, which is located inside the Department of 
Energy, submits its budget request to the Secretary of Energy. The Secretary incorporates the Commiasion'a budget 
into the Department's budget, before sending it concurrently to 0MB and Congress (42 U.S.C. 7171(j)). 

“ 6 U.S.C. 3133(c). 

“ 42 U.S.C. 904(a)(3) provides that "Notwithetanding any requirements of 5 U.S.C 3133, 0PM is to authorize 
for SSA "a total number of Senior Executive Service positions subeUntially greater than the number’ the agency 
had immediately before August 15, 1994, while it was still in the Department of Health and Human Services, "to 
the extent that the greater number of such authorized positions is specified in the comprehensive work force plan 
as established ... by the Commissioner under' 42 U.S.C. 904(b)(2). 

” P.L. 103-296, 42 U.S.C. 904 note, 108 Stat 1472. 

“ 6 U.S.C. 3392(d). 
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SSA is not covered by the above provision because it is not a "regulatoiy commiaaion."^* Inclusion under 
the provision may provide it with an extra degree of immunity from Presidential interference in its 
personnel policies. 

Communications with Congress 

Another factor to consider when examining an agency’s independence is whether its legislative 
recommendations, testimony and comments are cleared by 0MB before being submitted to Congress. 
0MB has directed all executive branch agencies to send their communications to it for clearance before 
being sent to Congreea, except for the agencies (hat are exempted from such clearance procedure by 
law.®® 


Nine of the independent agencies are exempted from the clearance procedure by provisions in 
their enabling statutes that prohibit another executive agency or official from reviewing or approving 
legislative communications before they are sent to Congress.®* Three other independent agencies have 
statutory authority to send their communications concurrently to Congress and 0MB. Five others, whose 
statutes are silent on the matter, reportedly rely on their status as independent regulatory agencies to 
send their communications directly to Congress.®^ As a matter of courtesy the communications are also 
sent to 0MB. 

SSA’s enabling statute is silent regarding its communications to Congress.®® As an independent 
agency, it may not need 0MB clearance before sending its communications directly to Congress. However, 
the congressional liaison officer in the agency reported that communications regarding policy matters are 
cleared with 0MB before being sent to Congress.®^ 

Rulemaking 

Another factor in determining an agency’s independence is whether its rulemaking is subject to 
review by 0MB. Since 1981, executive agencies have been required by executive order to sent their 


44 U.S.C. 3502(10) of the Paperwork Reduction Act defines the term independent regulatory agency aa 
including the Board of Governore of the Federal Reserve System, the Commodity Futures Trading Commiaaion. the 
Consumer Product Safety Commiaaion, the Federal Communicationa Commiaaion, the Federal Depoait Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, the Federal Housing Finance Board, the F^eraJ Maritime 
Contmission, the Federal Trade Commission, the iniersiale Commerce Commission {since abolished and replaced 
by the Surface Transportation Board), the Mine Enforcement Safety and Health Review Commission (renamed 
Federal Mine Safety and Health Review Commission) the National Labor Relations Board, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, the Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission, the Postal Rate Commission, the Securities 
and Elxchange Commission, and any other similar agenuy designated by statute as a Federal independent regulatory 
agency or commission. A problem identifying "any other similar agency designated by statute as a Federal 
independent regulatory agency or commission," is that while there are other such commissions, they are not 
identified as such in their enabling etatutee In fact, only a few of the above listed agencies are identified as an 
"independent regulatory commission" in their enabling statutes. 

®® 0MB Circular A- 19, Revised, September 20. 1979. 

®* Commodity Futures Trading Commission (7U S.C 4a(h)(2)), Consumer Product Safety Commission (15 U.S.C. 
2076(k)(2)}, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (12 U.S.C 250)), Federal Election Commission (2 U.S.C. 
437d(d)(2)), Federal Reserve System’s Board of Governors (12 U.S.C. 260), National Credit Union Administration 
(12 U.S.C. 250), National Transportation Safety Board (49 U.S.C 1113(c)), Railroad Retirement Board (45 U S.C. 
231fCf)) and Securities and Exchange Commission (12 U S C. 250). 

®^ Agencies with statutory authority to send their communications concurrently include the Farm Credit 
Administration (12 U.S.C. 2252(a)), Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (42 U.S.C. 7l71(j); and Merit Systems 
Protection Board (5 U S.C. 12059(1 l)). Thoee relying on their independent status include the Federal Maritime 
Commiaaion, Federal Trade Commission, Nuclear Regulatory Commission, Surface Transportation Board, and 
United States International Trade Commission (Informstion regarding agencies relying on their independent status 
is based on telephone conversations with officiaLB in each agency). 

®® There is a provision in the statute, however, that one of the functions of the Social Security Advisory Board 
includes "making recommendations to the President and to the Congress with respect to policies that will ensure 
the solvency of the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program, both in the short-term and the long-term." 
P L 103-296, 108 Stat. 1467-1468. 

®^ Telephone conversation with Legislative Reference Officer in Social Security Administration on July 19, 1996. 
Sending policy related communicationa to OMB for clearance before transmitting them to Congress raises questions 
regarding how an agency head perceives and usee the independence that he or she has been given. 
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regulations to 0MB for clearance before being published. Most independent multi-headed regulatory 
agenciee cited under 44 U.S.C. 3602(10), have been exempted from having to submit their regulations 
toOMB.“ 

Although SSAis not a multi-headed regulatory agency, its independent status may protect it from 
having to send its regulations to OMfi for clearance, since such clearance is required by Presidential 
direction and not by statute. However, the agency sends its regulations to 0MB for clearance before 
publishing them. 

Paperwork reduction 

The unique status of independent multi-headed regulatory agencies also is reflected in the 
Paperwork Reduction Act, where, for the first time, the individual cximmissions were singled out as 
"independent regulatory agencfies]' in the United States Ccde.^^ In an effort to reduce the exist of 
paperwork to the public, all agenciee in the executive branch are required to submit proposed new 
information collection requests to 0MB for approval before they may be sent to the public in the form 
of new questionnaires or other data collection requests. Under the Act, only the multi-headed 
independent regulatory agencies, by majority vote of their members, may override 0MB if it disapproves 
one of their requests.^* 

SSA lacks the independence of the regulatory agencies regarding its ability to collect data from 
the public, since it cannot override 0MB if it denies a request to approve such data collection. 

Litigation 

Finally, an agency’s independence is affected by the degree of litigation authority it has. Under 
Sections 516, 518, and 519 of Title 28, the Justice Department serves as the central litigating authority 
for executive agenciee. While the general litigating authority is vested in the Attorney General, most 
of the agencies enjoy a certain measure of independent litigating authority on civil matters. That 
litigating authority, however, is a confused hodgepodge of exceptions to the general statutes. 

The authority varies considerably, depending on whether it involves defensive litigation, offensive 
litigation, or appeals to the Supreme Court. Some agencies have complete or near complete authority in 
all three areas, others have partial authority in some or all of the areas, and a few have no formal 
authority without the approval of the Attorney General. In some instances it is unclear whether agencies 
have certain litigating authority.^^ Some of the agencies participate in judicial review, or defensive 
litigation. Most have statutory authority to do so,^^ while others apparently do so as a matter of custom 
without having specific authority.^ ‘ 


Executive Order 12291, 46 Fed. Reg. 13139 (1981), and Executive Order 12866, 58 Fed. Reg. 61735 (1993), 
which revoked the earlier order but continued the clearance proceae. 


^ Sec. 1(d) of E.O. 12291 Executive Order 12291, and Sec. 3(b) of Executive Order 12866. 

44 U.S.C. 502(10). See note 29 for a list of the agencies. 

^ 44 U.S.C. 3507(c). 

While the Study on Federal Regulation, Vol. 5 (Regulatory Organization), U S. Congress. Senate. 95th Cong., 
2d seea. Gov. Print. Off., Washington, D.C., 1977, remains a key source regarding commission litigating authority, 
two more recant eourcea include, a CRS memorandum Litigating Authority of Federal Entitiee by P.L. Morgan of 
the American Law Division, dated July 7, 1988; and U.S. Administrative Conference of the Unit^ States. Multi- 
Mend>er Independent Regulatory Agencies: A Preliminary Survey of their Organization, (Revised Edition), May 
1992. This section relies heavily on these three sources. 

Federal Communications Commission (28 U S.C. 2348 and 2350, and 47 U S.C. 154(0(1)), Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (12 U.S.C. 1819), Federal Energy Regulatory Commission (42 U S.C. 7101 et seq and 7171(i)). 
Federal Labor Relations Authority (5 U.S.C. 7105(h)), Federal Maritime Commission (28 U.S.C. 2348 and 2350), 
Federal Trade Commission (15 U.S.C. 56), National Labor Relations Board (29 U.S.C. 29 U.S.C. 154(a)), Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission ( 28 U.S.C. 2346 and 2350), and Securities and Exchange Commission. (12 U.S.C. 1109(a), 
1125(d) and 1129(d)). See ACUS Preliminary Survey, p. 5, 9, 12. and 15; and Study on Federal Regulations, Vol. V 
(Regulatory Organization), pp. 57-68. 

See P.L. Morgan, p. 7, 9, 11, and 13; ACUS Preliminary Survey, p. 6, 11, 13, and 18; and Study on Federal 
Organization. Vol. V (Regulatory Organization), pp. 57-68. The Department of Justice will often agree to allow 
agency counsel to participate, or even totally conduct litigation where the knowledge, expertise and interest on the 
subject matter resides in the agency. 
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The authority to initiate and conduct lawsuits and offensive litigation varies considerably among 
the agendes. Six have complete or near complete authority to initiate and conduct lawsuits independent 
of the Justice Department. Five others have partial or uncertain authority to do so.^^ Only four 
have DO independent authority to sue in their own name without the approval of the Attorney General.^^ 

Finally, under 28 U.S.C. 2350(a), three agencies may petition the Supreme Court for a writ of 
oertiorari,^^ and three others appear to have almost complete authority to appeal and argue directly 
before the C!ourt.^^ 

Litigation with which SSA is involved is conducted jointly with the Department of Justice. The 
degree of SSA control appears to depend on the type of case, its comi^exity, workload of the offices 
involved, and the importance of the Utigatioo to specific agency concerns or broader government-wide 
concerns. 

Other Independent Criteria Applicable to Multi-headed Agencies 

For multi-headed agencies there are two more factors to consider regarding their 
independence— how the chairman of the agency is selected, and whether the members of the agency must 
be politically balanced. 

In meet instancea, the chairman baa broad administrative powers, including control over the 
agenda, budget and staff of the agency. The chairman of the multi-headed agencies are selected either 
by the members themselves or by the President. Selection by the members aseuree greater independence. 
If the President selects the chairman, whether he has sole authority to select or needs Senate 
confirmation is important. 

Seven multi-headed agencies have chairmen whose designations are subject to Senate 
confirmation,^^ while two designate their own chairmen.*® The chairmen of most multi-headed 
agencies are designated by the President alone. 

Political balance is required for most multi-headed agencies to assure that a wide variety of 
ideological as well as other positions are represented among the members. Nearly all of the members are 
affiliated either with the Democratic Party or the Republican Party. In some instances, however, 
members may belong to another political party or to no political party. 

Most multi-headed agencies by statute require that no more than a simple of the 

members may belong to the same political party (i.e., two out of three, or three out of five). One agency 
that lacks a statutory provision requiring political balance— the Federal Reserve System- by tradition has 
a balanced membership. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (12 U.S.C. 1819), Federal Energy Regulatory Commiasion (42 U.S.C. 
7101, et sea and 7171(i), and 16 U.S.C. 717 et eeq and 717a), Federal Labor Relations Authority ( 5 U.S.C. 7106(h) 
and 7123(b), 7123(c) and 7123(d)), Federal Trade Commission (16 U.S.C. 66), National Labor Relatione Board (29 
U.S.C. 164(a), 100<e), 160(j) and 16(XI), and 161(2)), and Securities Exchange Commission (15 U.S.C. 77t(b), 77t(c), 
7Su(c), 7Bu(d) and 78u(e), 11 U.S.C. n09<a), 112&(d), and 1129(d)). See P L. Morgan, pp. 7-10 and 13-14^ ACUS 
Preliminary Survey, pp. 7-8, 11, 13, and 18; and Study on Federal Regulation, Vol. V (Regulatory Organiiation) p. 
62. 


Commodity Futuree Trading Commission (7 U.S.C. 4a(c) and 13(a)( 1)), Corwumer Product Safety Commiasion 
16 U.S.C. 2061, 2064(g), 2071, and 2076(b)), Farm Credit Administration (12 U.S.C. 224(c)), Federal Maritime 
Commisaion (46 U.S.C. 1705(k)), and Federal Reserve Board (12 U.S.C. 1628(c)(7)(D). See P.L. Morgan, pp. 3-4, 9, 
and ll;ACl/SPreiimiruiO'SurvQ', pp. 2-3, 9, and 12; Study on Federal Regulation, Vol. V (Regulatory Organization) 
p. 62. 


** Federal Communications Commission. National Transportation Safety Board, Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, and Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 

*® Federal Communications Commiasion, Federal Maritime Commission, and Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

*® Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (12 U.S.C. 1819), National Labor Relations Board (29 U.S.C. 164(a), 
160(a), 160(j), and 163(2), and Feder^ Trade Commission (16 U.S.C. 66). 

Ck>mmodity Futuree Trading Commission (7 U.S.C. 4a(2)), Consumer Product Safety Commiasion (15 U.S.C. 
2063(a)), Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (12 U.S.C. 1812), Federal Reserve Board (12 U.S.C. 242), Merit 
Systems Protection Board (6 U.S.C. 1203(a)), National Transportation and Safety Board (49 U.S.C. 1111(d)), and 
Railroad Retirement Board (49 U.S.C 1902(b)(3)). 

*® Federal Election Commission (2 U.S.C. 437c), and National Mediation Board (45 U.S.C. 164). 
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Conclusion 

Let me conclude by saying that, within constitutional limits, it is Congress that determines how 
independent an agency will be from the President’s direction and control. The political environment 
helps to determine the duties and responsibilities assigned to an agency, its location in the executive 
branch, and the degree of independence it eiyoys. Within the general criteria established by the Supreme 
Court regarding the limits that may be placed on the President’s power to remove an official from onios, 
Congress hm* conaiderable authority to assure an agency’s independence. 

Congress has made the Social Security Administration one of the moat independent executive 
agencies. It is unique among the single-headed agencies. The Commissioner serves a six-year term and 
may not be removed except for cause. While its budgetary and staffing requests may be subject to 
revision by 0MB, its own budget is sent to the Appropriations Committees. Finally, as an independent 
agency, its communications vnth Con g rs o s and regulatory actions may not be subject to 0MB clearance. 
Such independence is shared only by a handful of agencies. 


TABLE 1. Fixed-Term FuU-Time pMiiloos Requiring Senate Confirmation 

In Executive Departments and Independent Agencies* 

Departmenta & Independent Agencies 

Poeition 


Statute I 

Department of Agriculture 



liiiH 

Rural Electrification Administration 

Administrator 

10 


Department of Health & Human Services 




Oftics of Surgeon General 

Surgeon General 

4 

42 use 206 

Department of Justice 


1 


Community Relations Service 

Director 


42 use 2000g 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Director 


28 use 632 note 

Oflioe of Immigration Related Unfair 




Employment Services 

Special Counsel 


8 use 1324b(C)(l) 

Executive OfTioe for U S. Attorneys 

U S. Attorney (94) 


28 use 641(b) 

United Sutes Marshals Service 

U S. Marshal (94) 


28 use 661(d) 

Department of Labor 




Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Commissioner 

■1- 

29 use 3 

Department of Transportation 

S^t Lawrence Seaway 


■ 


Development Administration 

Administrator 


33 use 982 

Department of the Treasury 


■ 


Office of Comptroller of the Currency 

Comptroller 


12 use 2 

OttlcB of Thrift Supervisor 

Director 


12 use 1462a(c)(2) 

United States Mint 

Director 


31 use 304(b) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 


H 


Veterans Benaflts Administration 

Under Secretary 


38 use 300(c) 

Veterans Health Administration 

Under Secretary 


38 use 306(c} 

National Endowment for the Arts 

Chairman 

4 

20 use 064(b)(2) 

National Endowment for the Humanities 

Chairman 

4 

20 use 956(b)(2) 

National Science Foundation 

Director 

6 

42 use 1864(a) 

Office of Personnel Management 

Director 

4 

6 use 1102(a) 

Office of Government Ethics 

Director 

6 

6 use Ap.6 401(b) 

Office of Special Counsel 

Special Counsel 

IB 

6 use 1211(b) 

Social Security Administration 

Commissioner 

n 

42 use 902(a) 

Deputy Commissioner 

WM 

42 use 902(b) 


* Independent in the sense that they are located outside of executive departments. 
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TABLE 2. Fixed-Term Full-Time Positions Requiring Senate Confirmation 
on Multi-headed Regulatory and Other Boards and Commissions 


Collegial Board or Commission 

Position 

Years 

Statute 

Commodity Futures Trading Commission 

Commissioners (5) 

5 

7 use 4a(a) 

Consumer Product Safety Commission 

Commissioners (5) 

7 

15 use 2053(b) 

Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board 

Commissioners (5) 

S 

42 use 2286(b) 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

Commissioners (5) 


42 use 2000e-4(a) 


General Counsel 

■■ 

42 use 2000e-4(b) 

Export-Import Bank 

Directors (5) 

4 

12 use 635(c) 

Farm Credit Administration 

Members (3) 

6 

12 use 2242 

Federal Communications Commission 

Commissioners (5j 

7 

47 use 154(c) 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Directors (2) 

6 

12 use 1812 



6 

2 use 437(c)(a) 

Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 

ComniLseioners ^5) 

4 

42 use 7171(b) 

Federal Labor Relations Authority 

Members (3) 

5 

5 use 7104(c) 

Federal Maritime Commission 

Commissioners (5) 

4 

46 use 1111 note 

Federal Mine Safety & I^ealth Commission 

Commissioners (5) 

6 

30 use 823(a} 

Federal Reserve System 

Directors (7) 

14 

12 use 242 

Federal Trade Conuutasion 

Commissioners (5) 

7 

15 use 41 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 

Chairman 

3 

22 use 1622 note 

Inter American Development Bank 

Executive Director 

3 

22 use 283a 

International Bank for 

Executive Director 

n 

22 use 286(a) 

Reconstruction and Development 

Alternate Exec Dir 

IB 

22 use 286(a) 

International Monetary Fund 

Executive Director 

2 

22 use 286a(a) 


Alternate Exec Dir 

2 

22 use 286a(b) 

Merit Systems Protectmn Board 

Members (3) 

7 

6 use 1202(c) 

National Credit Union Administration 

Members (3) 

6 

12 use 1762(a) 

National Labor Relations Board 

Members (5) 

5 

29 use 163(a) 


General Counsel 

4 

29 use 163(d) 

National Mediation Board 

Members (3) 

3 

45 use 154 

National Transportation Safety Board 

Members (5) 

5 

49 use 1902(b) 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission 

Commissioners (6) 

5 

42 use 5841(c) 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission 

Commissioners (3) 

6 

29 use 661(a) 

Postal Rate Commission 

Commissioners (5) 

6 

39 use 3601(b) 

Railroad Retirement Board 

Members (3) 

5 

45 use 231fXa) 

Securities & Exchange Commission 

Commissioners (5) 

5 

15 use 78d(a) 

Surface Transportation Board 

Members (3) 

5 

49 use 701(b) 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Directors (3) 

9 

16 use 83 U 

U.S. International Trade Commiaaion 

Commissioners (6) 

9 

19 use 1330(b) 

U S. Parole Commission 

Commissioners (91 

6 

18 use 4202 


Note: Number in parenthesis under ‘Position’ indicates number of positions. 


TABLE 3. Statutes Limiting President's Authority 
to Remove Officials Appointed with Advice and Consent of Senate 

A. Positions where statutes stipulate that the President may remove an official only for the cause or causes 
cited: 


1. Only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance In office 

• Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, Commissioners, P L. 95-91, title IV, 91 Sut. 682, 42 U.S.C. 7171(b) 

• Federal Labor Relations Authority, Members, P.L. 95-454, title VII, 92 Stat 1196, 5 U.S.C. 7104(b) 

s Merit Syslema Protection Board, Members. P.L 95-454, title II, Sec 202(a), 92 Stat. 1122. 5 U.S.C. 1202(d) 

• Merit Systema Protection Board, Chairman of Special Panel, P L. 96-454, Title II, Sec. 7702, 5 U.S.C. 7702(d)(6)(A){iii) 

• Office of Special Counsel, Special Counsel, P L. 95-454, 92 Stat 1122, 5 U.S.C. 1211(b) 

2. Only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, malfeasance In office, or 
IneUglbUlty 


National Mediation Board, Members, Act of June 21, 1934, 48 Stat 1193, 


45 U S.C. 154, First 
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3. Only for neglect of duty or malfeasance In office 

• Consumer Product Safety Commission, Commissioners, P.L 92-573, 86 Stat. 1210, 15 U.S.C. 2063(a) 

• National Labor Relations Board, Members, P.L. 86-267, title VII. 73 Stat. 642, 29 U.S.C. 163(a) 

• Social Security Administration, Commissioner, P.L. 103-296, 108 Stat. 1466, 42 U.S.C. 902(a) 

4. Only for genera] cause 

• Postal Rate (Commission, Commissioners, P.L. 94-421, 90 Stat. 1304, 39 U.S.C. 3601 


B. Positions where statutes omit the term only before the cause or causes cited for removal: 

1. Inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance In office 

• Federal Maritime Commission, Commissioners, 46 U.S.C. 1111, Reorganization Plan # 7 of 1961 

• Federal Mine Safety and Health Review Commission, Commissioners, P.L. 91-173, title 1, 91 Stat. 1313, 30 U S.C. 
823(b)(1) 

• Federal Trade Commission, Commissioners, Act of Sept. 26, 1914, 38 Stat. 717, 718; 15 U.S.C. 41 

• National Transportation Safety Board, Members, P L. 93-633, 68 Stat. 2167, 49 U.S.C. 1111(c) 

• Nuclear Regulatory C^mmiaaion, Commissioners, P.L. 93-438, 88 Stat. 1242, 42 U.S.C. &841(e> 

• Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission, Commissioners, P.L. 91-696, 84 Stat. 1603, 29 U.S.C. 661(b) 

• Surface Transportation Board, Members, P.L 104-88, 109 Stat. 932-933, 49 U S C. 702(b) 

2. For cause 

• Federal Reserve System, Board of Governors, Act of June 3, 1922, 42 Stat. 620; 12 U.S C. 242 


C. Positions where President need only communicate reasons for removal to the Senate or to both Houses of 
Congress: 

• Archivist of the United States, P.L. 98497, 98 Stat 2280, 44 U.S.C. 2103 

• Chief Benefits Officer, Department of Veterans AfTairs, 38 USC 306(C) 

• Chief Medical Officer, Department of Veterans Affairs, 38 U S C. 305(c) 

• Comptroller of the Currency, Act of June 3, 1864, 13 Stat. 99; R S. Sec. 325; Aug. 23, 1935, 49 Stat. 707, 12 U.S.C. 2 

• Director of the Mint, Act of Feb. 12, 1873, 17 Stat. 424; P.L. 97-258, 96 Sut. 879, 31 U.S.C. 304(b)(1) 

s Director of Operational Testing and Evaluation, Department of Defense, P.L. 98-94, title XJI, 79 Stat. 684, 10 U.S.C. 138 

• Inspector (^neral Act; P.L. 95-452, 92 Stat. 1101, 5 U.S.C Ap 3, 3(b) 

• Office of Inspector General and Deputy Inspector General, Department of Energy, P.L. 95-91, title II, 91 Stat. 576, 42 
U.S.C. 7138 

D. Positions where removal probably requires cause or causes even though statutes Are silent on matter 

s Commodity Futuree Trade Commission, Commissioners 
s Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety Board, Members 
s Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
s Farm Credit Administration, Commissioners 
s Federal Communications Commission, Commissioners 
s Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Board of Directors 
s Federal Election Commission, Commissioners 
s National Credit Union Administration, Board of Directors 
s Railroad Retirement Board 

s Securities and Exchange Commission, Commissioners 
s United States International Trade Commission, Commissioners 
s United States Parole Commiseion, Commissioners 

The absence of a removal provision regarding a fixed-term position does not mean that the President can remove 
an incumbent whenever he wishes. In 1958 the Supreme Court ruled that unless specifically authorized by statute, the 
President may not remove members of a body crested to exercise purely adjudicatory functions that are not subject to review 
by any other executive branch official.^® Since then the Court has expanded and extended the grounds under which 
Congress can impoae limits on the President’s power to remove incumbents before their term of office expire. 


Wiener v. United States, 357 U S. 349 ( 1958). See also Securities Exchange Commission v. Blinder, Robinson, 
and Co., 865 F. 2d 677 (10th Cir. 1988). (SEC commissioners may only be removed for cause despite statutory silence 
on removal.) 

“ See Morrison v. Olson, 487 U S. 685-86 (1988), and Mis(re«o v. United States, 488 U.S. 361 (1989) n. 13 
(quoting l^ixon v. Administrator of General Se/vices, 433 U S 443 (1979). 
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Chairman Bunning. Thank you, Mr. Garcia. 

I will start it off and then, as we normally do, proceed through 
the Members as they want to ask questions. 

You mentioned in your testimony that SSA, as an independent 
agency, no longer reports to the Department of Health and Human 
Services. In addition, you stated that SSA has independence from 
the direction and control of the President. 

Given that the Commissioner has a fixed term of office, 6 years, 
in fact, thereby overlapping presidential terms, and that the Presi- 
dent may only remove the Commissioner for cause, in your view, 
how much independence does this provide the Social Security Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. Garcia. It provides it with the independence that, if there 
is a disagreement with the President over policy, the President is 
not free to remove the Commissioner the way he would be free to 
remove an official who does not have the protection against re- 
moval. 

Chairman Bunning. Like the Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary of State or any of those Cabinet-level offices? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They could be removed at any 
time by the President. 

Chairman Bunning. You have summarized five factors to deter- 
mine an agency's degree of independence. In your analysis of var- 
ious independent agencies, would you say the agency’s degree of 
independence is more the result of statuto^ authority or more the 
result of the attitude of the agency’s head in interpreting its statu- 
tory authority to be independent? 

Mr. Garcia. Well, the statutory authority for independence has 
to be there for the head of the agency to be able to act on the par- 
ticular authority he or she has. How the head of the agency acts 
on that authority depends on his or her attitude. 

Chairman Bunning. Could you name another independent agen- 
cy, headed by a single person with a fixed term of office, that was 
given statutory authority similar to that afforded SSA when it was 
established as an independent agency? 

Mr. Garcia. There is only one single head of agency that fits that 
description, and that is the Office of Special Counsel. The head of 
that agency is appointed for 5 years and is also removable only for 
cause. So it has a similar protection. But it’s a much smaller office, 
not as large as the Social Security Administration. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. In fact, it only has 92 employees and an $8 
million budget, according to the research that I have on it. 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bunning. Ninety-two employees and an $8 million 
budget, compared to SSA’s 65,000-plus employees and a budget of 
over $400 billion, $6 billion for operating and administrative ex- 
penses alone. 

Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Would you agree that it’s one of the Commissioner’s responsibil- 
ities to protect the independent SSA from politically motivated ma- 
nipulation on the part of the executive branch? 
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Mr. Garcia. That has been Congress' intent, so I would agree 
that that's the reason Congress made the agency independent. 

Mr. Johnson. So it's clear then in the legislation, in your view? 

Mr. Garcia. During hearings, those were the intentions that 
were announced by many Members. 

Mr. Johnson. You mention also that the statute specifies that 
they submit their budget directly to the Congress without revision 
as well as to the Congress as part of the overall budget of the 
President. 

Can you tell me what leverage the President has to ensure that 
the SSA, now that it’s independent, submits a budget that is ac- 
ceptable to the President? 

Mr. Garcia. Well, the agencies will normally negotiate with 
0MB regarding their budgets. By statute, SSA's original budget is 
eventually submitted to Congress. But along with that budget, 
Congress receives the budget that's prepared by 0MB for all of the 
agencies. The latter budget, the presidential budget, may be a re- 
vised version of the budget that has been prepared by the agency. 

However, the Appropriations Committees are aware of the origi- 
nal budget that the agency submitted to the 0MB, and whatever 
changes 0MB has made in the President's budget regarding the 
agency. 

Mr. Johnson. But Social Security doesn’t have to submit their 
budget to 0MB, is that true? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes, they do, sir. 

Mr. Johnson. They do? 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. There are some agencies that do not submit 
budgets because they generate their own funding. These are pri- 
marily multiheaded, regulatory banking agencies — the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. However, the So- 
cial Security Administration, by law, must submit, as other agen- 
cies, must submit its budget to 0MB. 

Now, there are two agencies that have statutes which prohibit 
0MB from revising their budgets. They are the U.S. International 
Trade Commission and the U.S. Postal Service. There are other 
agencies that submit their budgets to 0MB and at the same time 
submit budgets to Congress, but in those instances where there's 
no stipulation preventing 0MB from revising the budget, those 
budgets may be revised. So the SSA budget 

Mr. Johnson [continuing]. Falls into that category. 

Mr. Garcia [continuing!. Falls into that category. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, sir. 

No more questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman BUNNING. Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Neal. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garcia, you seemed to indicate that SSA could, on its own 
volition, decide to issue regulations or send communications to Con- 
gress without having been reviewed by 0MB. The independent 
agency legislation was thoroughly studied and reviewed by Con- 
gress and legislation was introduced repeatedly over a decade, and 
there were many, many hearings. 

Don’t you think that Congress would have made the Social Secu- 
rity Administration independent of 0MB if it had intended to? 
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Mr. Garcia. It’s possible, sir, but the fact that the agency was 
made independent — Let me back up. 

It’s possible. Why they did not do so, I don’t know. 

Mr. Neal. That’s the only question I had, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BUNNlNG. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. I just have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garcia, without passing additional legislation, what can Con- 
gress do to further the Social Security Administration’s independ- 
ence and insulation from political pressures? 

Mr. Garcia. I would venture to say, to provide SSA greater inde- 
pendence or to see that the independence it has is utilized, would 
likely depend on the support given to it by its oversight committees 
and the Congress. Support in the sense of backing the agency when 
it may have a conflict with the administration over budget and 
staff, policy and other matters. 

But I’m not — I don’t have sufficient knowledge to go into those 
areas. The area that I’m particularly involved with is simply what 
is in the statutes and how the particular characteristics of the 
agencies are applicable, or of their independence, are applicable to 
one agency or another agency. 

Mr. Collins. As a followup, without additional legislation, 
though, it primarily would depend on the person appointed as Com- 
missioner and their interpretation and their attitude toward loyalty 
to the congressional intent to establish an independent agency or 
to the President? 

Mr. Garcia. I would assume, sir, that any head of agency that 
is independent, how he or she exercises his or her independence, 
is determined by various factors — the attitude of the individual 
heading the agency and various political considerations. 

Beyond that, the Congress could look at certain reports that are 
required to be filed, to determine how the agency is operating. I’m 
thinking now, for instance, of the Senior Executive Service. The 
level of Senior Executive Service positions are established by the 
Office of Personnel Management, in consultation with 0MB. The 
statute establishing the agency as an independent agency stipu- 
lates that when 0MB establishes the number of senior executive 
positions for the agency, the number should be substantially great- 
er than it was when the agency was in HHS, and also stipulates 
that whatever numbers are established by 0PM, that 0PM pro- 
vides that information to the Committees. So I would imagine that 
scrutinizing those reports would help the Committees determine 
what is happening in that area. 

Mr. Collins. Another followup question. I thought I just had 
one, but it’s getting interesting. 

Chairman BUNNING. The green light is still on. 

Mr. Collins. The cash flow of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, too, can drive the attitude, not only of the chief executive offi- 
cer of the country but those political pressures upon the Commis- 
sioner who handles that cash flow, as to how independent that 
agency will be; is that not true? 

Mr.^ Garcia. Sir, I’m not qualified to comment on those issues. 
I don’t know what the pressures are. I have no knowledge, really, 
of the substantive issues that the agency is involved with, apart 
from what I read in the newspaper. 
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I can address the characteristics that help to make an agency 
independent, but as to what political pressures there are, Tm really 
not qualified to comment on that. 

Mr. Collins. As long as the cash flow is deposited into the U.S. 
Treasury, and the checks for the Social Security benefits are drawn 
on the U.S. Treasury, rather than an independent Social Security 
Administration, political pressures will remain to keep that cash 
flow in a place so that it can offset and hide the deficit. That's what 
Tm referring to. 

The cash flow of the Social Security Administration plays an im- 
portant role in the pressures that they receive, as the Commis- 
sioner and as the agency, from the chief executive officer of this 
country to help, as I said, offset or hide the deficit. I think, if you're 
going to make it an independent agency, you ought to make it an 
independent bank account. Surpluses could then be used to pur- 
chase government securities, but make it an arm's-length trans- 
action, as any other independent, private sector agency would do. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BUNNING. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Mr. Garcia, thank you for your testimony. I en- 
joyed it. 

I think there is a remarkable independence that most Americans 
would be surprised at, thanks to Mr. Bunning and Mr. Jacobs and 
other people’s efforts. I think you described it pretty well. 

What confuses me still is on the regulatory side. Under the stat- 
ute, can the Social Security Administration send regulations di- 
rectly to Congress without going through the 0MB review process, 
and if they can, I would like your appraisal as to whether that has 
been done, to your knowledge, and whether there are other agen- 
cies perhaps not even as independent that have that authority. 

Mr. Garcia. The rulemaking I was referring to deals with agency 
rules and regulations issued under the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Those regulations are not normally submitted to Confess, al- 
though under the recently amended Regulatory Flexibility Act, 
major regulations are now subject to congressional disapproval by 
joint resolution. 

But regarding rulemaking, under Executive Order 12866, which 
was issued in September 1993 — and that followed an earlier order 
first issued in 1981 — agencies in the executive branch are required 
to send their rulemaking, their regulations, to 0MB for review and, 
in effect, clearance before the agency can publish in the Federal 
Register the draft and the final regulation. 

The Executive order mandating the agencies to send their regu- 
lations to 0MB exempted the multiheaded, independent regulatory 
agencies. There is some question whether SSA — which is not a reg- 
ulatory agency but which is independent — there is some question 
whether SSA has to submit its regulations to 0MB for clearance 
because of its independent 

Mr. Portman. In your estimation, is SSA more or less independ- 
ent than those regulatory agencies that you mentioned, in other re- 
spects than regulatory and the rulemaking? 

Mr, Garcia. Since 0MB may insist on changes to a particular 
regulation, this would impact on the independence of the particular 
agency that issues the regulation. 
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Mr. PoRTMAN. I guess what Fm suggesting is, do you think there 
is a logic to having SSA treated differently than those other inde- 
pendent agencies as it relates to rulemaking, given the fact that 
SSA's independence by statute is so broad? 

Mr. Garcia. That's again a question that will have to be handled 
by Congress, depending on the responsibilities of the particular 
agencies. There are established independent regulatory boards and 
commissions with certain independence for certain reasons — politi- 
cal, policy, and so forth — and the same would be true for the Social 
Security Administration. 

Mr. PORTMAN. What is your interpretation of the statute? Be- 
cause of the Executive order and not specifically exempting SSA, 
is SSA mandated to submit its proposed rules to 0MB for review 
prior to being published in the Federal Register? 

Mr. Garcia. The question is whether an Executive order can re- 
quire an agency with certain independent status to follow certain 
procedures. Fm not qualified to evaluate these procedures 

Mr. PORTMAN. So you would say ifs a gray area at this point? 

Mr. Garcia. It's a gray area as to whether the agency must sub- 
mit its regulations 

Mr. PORTMAN. Under current practice — I don't know the answer 
to this — ^you indicated the budget is submitted separately so that 
Congress sees the budget and the appropriators know what the 
budget is. Does SSA do that with rules as well? 

Mr. Garcia. No. The rules and regulations are not sent to Con- 
gress, except for the 

Mr. PORTMAN. So prior to the 0MB screening, there would be no 
way for Congress to know what the rules were being proposed? 

Mr. Garcia. That’s correct. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Christensen. 

Mr. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garcia, which key SSA vacancies are needed to be filled by 
presidential appointment, assuming — I don't know if there's hun- 
dreds or tens 

Mr. Garcia. No, there are at least three with Senate confirma- 
tion. It's the Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner, who is also 
appointed for a 6-year term, but there's no provision regarding the 
removal of the Deputy Commissioner, and the Inspector General. 
Those are the three primary positions, presidential appointees re- 
quiring Senate confirmation. 

Mr. Christensen. And you say the Deputy and the Inspector 
General are there with — as far as cause? How are they 

Mr. Garcia. No, the Deputy can be removed at any time. The In- 
spector General can be removed as long as the President submits 
his reasons for removal to Congress. The statute just stipulates 
that he just has to submit reasons for removal. 

Mr. Christensen. During your time here in Washington, have 
you ever seen a situation where the President has refused to make 
a key appointment in terms of trying to find leverage over the SSA 
Director? 
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Mr. Garcia. I can't specifically mention any instances, but that 
is one of the leverages that a President might have, to postpone 
making an appointment or submitting a nomination to Congress. 

Mr. Christensen. As far as an agency goes, if the Commissioner 
is willing to argue his or her case strongly, and is a tough nego- 
tiator, do you see that the Commissioner tends to have quite a bit 
of independence subsequent to what the President tries to do to 
him or her in terms of leveraging their power? 

Mr. Garcia. I would say the fact that the President cannot re- 
move a head of an agency gives the head of the agency much great- 
er authority than someone who can be removed because he or she 
disagrees with the President. 

Mr. Christensen. During your time here over the various Com- 
missioners that have served, which Commissioner showed the most 
independence as far as being a strong agency head over that time? 

Mr. Garcia. Well, the one that comes to mind, and the one that’s 
often referred to, is the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Christensen. No, I meant with the SSA. Which SSA Com- 
missioner over the last 

Mr. Garcia. Sir, I haven’t followed the activities of SSA. I’m not 
familiar with its responsibilities or even with its prior Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Christensen. OK. On a scale of 1 to 10, with the Federal 
Reserve Board being a 10 as the most independent agency, how 
would you rank SSA’s degree of independence? 

Mr. Garcia. It’s hard to say, because the various factors that I 
mentioned before, not all of the agencies have the same character- 
istics, so that one agency which could have protection against the 
revision of its budget doesn’t necessarily have the ability to submit 
its communications to Congress without 0MB review. 

I would say that, among the multiheaded regulatory agencies, 
there are a few others besides the Federal Reserve Board, espe- 
cially the banking agencies, that have relatively more independ- 
ence. Among the independent singleheaded agencies, it’s unique in 
its authority and in the independence that has been granted to it 
by Congress. It has a little more independence than the Office of 
Special Counsel because the Office of Special Counsel cannot sub- 
mit its budget to Congress directly — it goes through 0MB, and 
Congress has only the budget that 0MB has placed into the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Mr. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Garcia. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Laughlin, we have about 6 minutes. 

Mr. Laughlin. I’ll try not to use all that much, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Garcia, as I listened to your testimony and talking about the 
attitude of the independent agency, it reminds me of the time after 
I had graduated from law school and was a company commander 
in the Army, and had about 110 men under my command. My 
mother called me and she wanted me to review what I had been 
doing. 

After I told her what I had been doing, she wanted to know what 
I was going to be doing, and when I told her, at some point she 
said, “Well, you’ve got my permission to do that.” 
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As I listened to some of your testimony, it kind of reminded me 
of that relationship. Here was my mother, who I had deep love and 
affection and respect for — and we’re talking about an independent 
agency that may have that political connection to the President — 
yet in my instance I had far greater independence than what Fm 
hearing you talk about, because I was solely dependent upon my 
Army paycheck as a means of living, and I had a clear understand- 
ing of the court martial procedure if I didn’t follow what the battal- 
ion commander told me. 

As I listened to your talking about the independent head here in 
the agency we’re talking about, who submits communications, regu- 
lations, to OMB — and Fm not sure I understood about the budget — 
dependent upon the President’s agency for litigation, it seems that 
the independent agency head that we’re talking about here doesn’t 
quite have the independence I had from my mother in this military 
relationship. 

Is that kind of what you’re telling us here today? 

Mr. Garcia. Fm only trying to say what authority or what inde- 
pendence Congress has given to the agency through statute. The 
heads of all executive agencies are to an extent members of an ad- 
ministration and they have to depend to a certain extent on the ad- 
ministration for legislation, for support of its policies, legislation 
through Congress, and so forth. 

Mr. Laughlin. Very quickly, is there anything you would rec- 
ommend that Congress do other than pass legislation? Are there 
any actions that you would recommend that we take? 

Mr. Garcia. Fm really not qualified to get into that because 
that’s primarily in political areas, sir. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. So we’re talking about altering a political re- 
lationship then? 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Laughlin, Fm going to ring the bell just 
a little prematurely, because we have 5 minutes to get to the vote 
on the floor 

Mr, Laughlin. And there’s four votes. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. And we will recess until we finish our vot- 
ing. We apologize. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Garcia. 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Bunning. The Subcommittee will resume. 

I would like to ask Mr. Garcia a couple of questions. 

You mentioned political considerations numerous times in your 
testimony. What do you mean by political considerations for the 
record? 

Mr. Garcia. The political environment, the various constituency 
groups that would be involved and interested in particular issues, 
the support or opposition generated by these groups, the political 
dynamics that are involved in any policy, any action that the ad- 
ministration is pursuing. 

I don’t know anything beyond that. Fm not really qualified to get 
into Social Security issues. 

Chairman Bunning. In lieu of what you just said, what recourse 
would the President have if the Commissioner chooses to commu- 
nicate to Congress directly and not submit communications to the 
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White House, or 0MB, first, given the legislation and the statutory 
authority that Congress gave this independent Social Security Ad- 
ministration? What recourse would the President have? 

Mr. Garcia. Since the agency has to submit its budget to 0MB, 
and 0MB can revise the budget when it presents it in the Presi- 
dent’s budget to Congress, it could possibly cut the budget or pos- 
sibly even cut the staff. But I don't — I mention this in a general 
sense, that of the actions that 0MB can take against an agency, 
I don’t have any knowledge of whether these actions are taken, 
have been taken, or will be taken. I don’t know. 

Chairman Bunning. The Social Security independent agency 
could do just about what they want to do and Congress could back 
them up? SSA could submit their budget, and if the administration 
and 0MB decides to delete certain things in the budget, the Social 
Security independent agency could come to Congress and plead 
their case. SSA could say to Congress, This is why we submitted 
X amount of dollars for this. Can this independent agency do just 
about an 3 rthing they want to do to make the Social Security Admin- 
istration independent from anyone? 

Why else would we have given overlapping terms to the Commis- 
sioner? Why else would we give the Deputy Commissioner the 
same term? 

Mr. Garcia. The reasons that Congress has established these po- 
sitions with their fixed times in office I can’t really discuss, sir, be- 
cause I’m not knowledgeable about that. 

Chairman Bunning, It’s in the legislation. 

Mr. Garcia. Yes. What I can say is that Congress has the ulti- 
mate authority regarding any agency regarding the budget of the 
particular agency. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. That’s correct. 

Mr. Garcia. And regarding the staffing for the particular agency 
is Congress’ decision. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. Just like when we did our earnings limit 
bill, we put an appropriation in for more money for continuing dis- 
ability reviews. The administration didn’t ask for that, nor did the 
Social Security Administration, We took it upon ourselves to say 
this is a way to clear out the backlog of continuing disability re- 
views at SSA. 

So the cooperation between the Congress of the United States, 
the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner and other appointed 
offices at SSA can make that agency just about as independent as 
they want it to be. 

Mr. Garcia. Within the statutes provided by Congress and with- 
in the President’s constitutional authority, responsibilities and ac- 
countability as head of the executive branch. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Garcia, I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Collins, do you have anything else? 

Mr. Collins. No. Thank you, Mr. Garcia. 

Chairman Bunning. Thank you for your testimony. We appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. I would like now to ask the witness from 
the U.S. General Accounting Office to come forward, Hon, Charles 
A. Bowsher, Comptroller General of the United States, accom- 
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panied by Jane Ross, Director, Income Security Issues, Health, 
Education and Human Services Division; Cynthia Fagnoni, Assist- 
ant Director, Income Security Issues, Health, Education, and 
Human Services; and Patricia Taylor, Director, Information Re- 
sources Management for Health, Education, and Human Services, 
Accounting and Information Management Division. 

Welcome to you all. For the benefit of our guests, GAO is the 
audit and investigative arm of Congress. 

Mr. Bowsher, it is an honor to have you here today, and I want 
to thank you for personally presenting the GAO testimony on the 
issue of SSA's performance as an independent agency. Your pres- 
ence illustrates the great importance of this hearing. 

Having read your testimony, I know that you particularly under- 
stand how important a strong, efficient independent Social Security 
Administration is to the American public. My personal thanks to 
you and your outstanding staff once again for their continued excel- 
lent work. I thought that the title of your testimony was right on 
the mark and I look forward to hearing your findings. 

Mr. Bowsher, would you please begin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. BOWSHER, COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES; ACCOMPANIED BY JANE 
L. ROSS, DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY ISSUES, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES DIVISION; CYNTHIA M. 
FAGNONI, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY 
ISSUES, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES 
DIVISION; AND PATRICIA T, TAYLOR, DIRECTOR, 
INFORMATION RESOURCES MANAGEMENT FOR HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES, ACCOUNTING AND 
INFORMATION MANAGEMENT DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Bowsher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Collins. 
If s a pleasure to be here today. 

What I thought I would do is summarize my testimony, but I 
would appreciate if the full text of my testimony could be put in 
the record. 

Chairman Bunning. Without objection. 

Mr. Bowsher. As you know, Mr, Chairman, the Social Security 
Administration administers one of the largest Federal programs in 
our whole government, and it has a very large staff of 64,000. The 
expenditures totaled $363 billion in 1995, nearly one-fourth of the 
Nation's $1,5 trillion Federal budget. 

I think it’s also important to realize that SSA serves 50 million 
beneficiaries, nearly 1 out of every 5 individuals in this country. 

Managing SSA, I think, is one of the great management chal- 
lenges. You have a huge work force, you have a complicated pro- 
gram, you have old systems and some modern systems, and so 
managing this organization is no small task. 

In 1995, Congress, in an effort to address some of the critical pol- 
icy issues and correct some of the programmatic and operational 
weaknesses, passed legislation to make SSA independent of HHS. 
Today we are here to provide GAO's assessment of SSA’s efforts to 
address the policy, program, and operational issues and their ef- 
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forts to prepare for managing the challenges they face in the 21st 
century. 

First, the good news. SSA has surpassed, I think, many of the 
Federal agencies in financial accountability. In both their ability to 
perform under the CFO Act and as a pilot agency under the GPRA 
Act of 1993, we certainly give them high marks. 

Second, I think SSA has, as most everyone knows, a big financial 
problem facing them, namely, that their trust funds are in a sur- 
plus position now but will not be some time in the next century. 
So one thing I would like to do is just read one paragraph that I 
do have here on page 3 of my statement. 

As the baby boom generation ages, growing numbers of people will receive Social 
Security retirement and survivors benefits in the years to come. By the year 2015, 
as baby boomers begin entering their mid sixties, the numbers of individuals receiv- 
ing benefits will reach an estimated 50 million, more than one- third greater than 
the 37 million receiving Social Security retirement and survivors benefits in this 
past year, 1995. 

Once on the rolls, retirees can be expected to receive benefits for longer time peri- 
ods than past recipients. A 65-year-old male who began receiving Social Security 
benefits in 1940 — the first year SSA began paying monthly benefits — was expected 
to live, on average, about an additional 12 years. By the year 2015, a 65-year-old 
male will have a life expectancy of 16 years, or a 35-percent increase. During that 
same time period, the life expectancy for women aged 65 will actually increase by 
50 percent. Meanwhile, the ratio of contributing workers to beneficiaries will de- 
cline. By 2015, an estimated 2.6 workers will be paying taxes into the Social Secu- 
rity system per beneficiary, and in 1950, it was 16.5 workers paying Social Security 
taxes per beneficiary. 

Now, when the Congress passed legislation for an independent 
SSA, they were expecting more leadership on how to deal with 
these big financial problems that are looming in the future. A very 
big political issue is how to deal with Social Security funding in the 
future. I think each, the President and the Congress, are facing 
this; Democrats and Republicans are facing this; and everybody is 
somewhat hoping that the other one will go first. So I think one 
of the things that SSA has to do is to be able to do the research, 
develop the appropriate policy options and be more of a leader in 
helping the Congress and the President in the public debate that 
is going to be a very crucial issue here in the future. 

SSA is only now strengthening its research, policy analysis and 
evaluating capabilities to be better prepared to assist the 
decisionmakers in this debate. The sooner the research is done, the 
sooner some of the options can be debated and, hopefully, decided, 
because sooner means less draconian changes later. This is also 
true for individual Americans who possibly will have to adjust their 
retirement plans. 

Next I would just like to say a few words about the disability 
program. In recent years, disability caseloads have really shown 
unprecedented growth. In other words, in 1986 you had 4.4 million 
people in the programs, and in 1995 you had 7.5 million, a 69- 
percent increase. The dollars were up practically as much, 66 per- 
cent, from $25 to $57 billion. And the characteristics of the new 
beneficiaries changed. From 1982 to 1992, the mental impairment 
awards to younger workers increased by about 500 percent. In 
1992, the new DI awardees were on average 48 years old. There- 
fore, they might spend as much as a third of their adult life on dis- 
ability before reaching age 65. 
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As more applied, SSA became slower in processing these claims 
and appeals. Currently, the disability claims process accounts for 
about 50 percent of SSA’s administrative budget. They are now try- 
ing to reengineer the processes in this disability area. SSA’s rede- 
sign plans include 82 initiatives over a 6-year period, from 1995 to 
the year 2000. Forty are supposed to be done in the next 2 years. 

GAO has some concerns about this program. It seems to be very 
slow to move into implementation. What you really need in a pro- 
gram like this, for Congress and the Commissioner to understand 
how much progress is being achieved, is milestones and regular re- 
porting on outcomes and the return on investment. 

GAO recently issued a report on improving performance through 
technology, and this is one of the things we have stressed, not only 
for the Social Security Administration but for IRS and other agen- 
cies, and that is, you have got to have a program on your tech- 
nology improvement that shows what kind of progress weVe sup- 
posed to be making at key times. The Congress, by the way, has 
passed CIO, Chief Information Officer legislation based on this 
work that we have done. 

On the return to work efforts, we have reported to you that So- 
cial Security has placed little priority on helping claimants to move 
off the rolls by obtaining emplo 3 rment, and we have pointed out 
that if only an additional 1 percent of the 6.6 million working aged 
people receiving disability benefits in 1995 were to leave the rolls, 
lifetime cash benefits would be reduced by an estimated $3 billion. 

We have reported on the inadequate oversight of SSI. There is 
where weVe been concerned about some of the fraud, waste and 
abuse in that program. We have also reported on some specific 
things, like prisoners receiving millions of dollars in cash payments 
and problems in the eligibility process for SSI children with disabil- 
ities. 

So in summary, let me say that SSA must manage the growing 
workloads that they are facing, with reduced resources. The Fed- 
eral downsizing here in the future is going to be dictated by the 
budget resolutions that have been passed, which show a 20 to 30 
percent decline in discretionary funding. SSA is down from higher 
staffing levels of the mideighties to approximately 64,000 staff now. 
Sq one of the great things they need to do is to reengineer proc- 
esses and to make sure the technology investment really is a payoff 
for less cost and more efficient improvement. 

I think you need strong, capable leadership in an organization 
like this. Fm a strong believer in the 6-year term. I believe that the 
Congress made the right decision there. I think that you need a 
strong SES, Senior Executive Service, to manage an organization 
of this size, and I think you need some very good personnel devel- 
opment and training programs. 

We see four major issues, really, that are badly needed. You need 
the research and the options being developed by the SSA, so that 
the leadership of the Congress and the President can debate these 
issues. 
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Two, we think this reengineering effort in the disability area is 
very key to the future of SSA. We think you've got to get on top 
of the fraud, waste and abuse in the SSI Program, and we think 
you’ve got to make this technology program a success and make it 
pay off both in customer service and in cost. 

That would conclude my summary, Mr. Chairman. We would be 
happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. BOWSHER 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

I am pleased to be here today to provide our assessment of the 
Social Security Administration's (SSA) efforts co address policy 
and program issues and to prepare for managing the challenges it 
faces in the 21st century. With a staff of 64,000, SSA administers 
the nation's largest federal program--Social Security--as well as 
the largest cash welfare program. Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) . SSA ' s expenditures totaled $363 billion in fiscal year 
1995, nearly one-fourth of this nation's $1.5 trillion federal 
budget . 

SSA's programs touch the lives of nearly every individual in 
this country. Social Security^ provides benefits to retired and 
disabled workers and their dependents and survivors; SSI provides 
assistance to the needy aged, blind, and disabled. In 1995, 50 
million benef iciaries--nearly one out of every five individuals in 
this country-“received benefits from SSA each month. In addition 
to administering benefits, SSA records the wages of nearly every 
U.S. worker and issued almost 17 million Social Security cards in 
1995. Moreover, SSA maintains a large and visible presence in 
communities nationwide. In 1995 alone, an estimated 24 million 
people visited SSA's 1,300 field offices, and SSA received 62 
million calls on the agency's nationwide toll-free 800 number. 

SSA recognizes that the American public depends on SSA to 
quickly and accurately provide benefits, properly record workers' 
earnings, and effectively safeguard benefit programs from fraud and 
abuse. Any failure to do so seriously undermines the public's 
confidence in government and its ability to efficiently and cost- 
effectively administer programs and protect taxpayer dollars. Yet 
as SSA acknowledges, public confidence in its programs is low and 
has been low for some time. Although much of this lack of 
confidence stems from concerns about the future solvency of the 
Social Security system, public confidence is also eroded by reports 
of fraud and abuse. Media accounts of prisoners erroneously 
receiving disability checks and allegations that immigrants and 
children are feigning mental illness to obtain SSI undermine the 
public's trust in SSA and in the federal government. 

To bolster SSA's ability to address critical policy issues and 
correct progreunmatic weaknesses, the Congress enacted legislation 
making SSA independent of the Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) as of March 31, 1995. In establishing SSA's 
independence, the Congress recognized the importance of strong and 
stable leadership for the agency. As we noted in our February 1995 
report on SSA's transition to independence,^ independence heightens 
the importance of SSA's playing a strong leadership role in 
addressing long-standing problems and preparing for future 
challenges . 

In that report, we highlighted the challenges that SSA would 
face as an independent agency: the shortfall in funds to pay 
future Social Security benefits, growing and changing disability 
caseloads, and public concerns about SSI program growth. Today, I 
will describe these policy and program challenges and assess SSA's 
progress in addressing them and in preparing to manage its future 
challenges. I will also assess what additional actions are needed 
to help SSA meet these challenges. These observations are drawn 
from completed and ongoing GAO work on Social Security issues. We 
also spoke with SSA officials, selected officials of the Social 
Security Advisory Council and Advisory Board, and other experts to 
determine SSA's progress so far, what problems remain, and what 
else is needed to make SSA a premier agency. 


^The Social Security program has two parts- -Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance (OASI) and Disability Insurance (DI) . 

Security Administration: Leadership Challenges Accompany 
Transition co an Independent Aoencv {GAO/HEHS-95-59 , Feb. 15, 
1995) 
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In summary, SSA is ahead of many federal agencies in managing 
for results and improving financial accountability. This gives the 
agency a sound base from which to manage its current and future 
challenges, which are significant. SSA, however, has not performed 
the research, analysis, and evaluation needed to inform the public 
debate on the future financing of Social Security-- the most 
critical long-term issue facing SSA. The aging of the baby boom 
generation, coupled with increasing life expectancy and the 
declining ratio of contributing workers to beneficiaries, will 
place unprecedented strains on the Social Security program in the 
next century. Unless the Congress acts, the Social Security trust 
funds are expected to be exhausted by 2029. More than a year after 
gaining independence, SSA is just now strengthening its research, 
policy analysis, and evaluation capabilities to more actively 
participate in the financing debate. 

Also challenging SSA have been disability caseloads that have 
grown by nearly 70 percent in the past decade. To its credit, SSA 
has undertaken an important effort to fundamentally redesign its 
inefficient disability claims process. However, while SSA has 
begun many of its planned initiatives, none is far enough along for 
the agency to know whether specific proposed process changes will 
achieve the desired results. Moreover, SSA has not sufficiently 
promoted return- to-work efforts in the administration and design of 
its disability programs. If even an additional 1 percent of the 
6.6 million working-age people receiving disability benefits were^ 
to leave SSA ' s disability rolls by returning to work, lifetime cash 
benefits would be reduced by an estimated $3 billion. In addition, 
SSA has not done enough to combat fraud and abuse in the SSI 
program and address program weaknesses. 

SSA faces increasing responsibilities in the future and must 
manage its growing workloads with reduced resources. SSA estimates 
that it would need over 76,000 workers to handle its growing 
workloads if it conducts business as usual. Instead, SSA expects 
to do this work with about 62,000 workers--f ewer than it has today. 
To successfully meet its workload challenges, SSA knows that it 
must increasingly rely on technology and build a workforce with the 
flexibility and skills to operate in a changing environment. SSA 
faces significant challenges, however, in modernizing its 
information systems--a complex, multiyear effort that could easily 
cost billions of dollars. Compounding this challenge will be the 
possible loss of many senior managers and executives --over the next 
5 years, nearly half of SSA's senior executives will be eligible to 
retire. Moreover, SSA faces difficult decisions on how best to 
deliver services in the future. 

At this critical juncture, effective leadership is needed so 
the agency can take the following actions to better ensure its 
success in the 21st century: inform the national debate on Social 
Security financing issues, complete its redesign of the disability 
claims process and promote return to work in its disability 
programs, enhance efforts to ensure program integrity, and make the 
technology enhancements and workforce decisions needed to meet 
increasing workloads with fewer resources 

SSA STEPS .AHEAD WITH RESULTS-OP lENTSD MA.\AGEI-EMT AND IMPRQ' ED 
FINANglAL ACgQVNTABILITY 

At this time of heightened attention to the costs and 
effectiveness of all federal programs, the Congress and the 
Administration have acted to promote a more efficient federal 
government that stresses managing for results and accountability. 
These efforts include the Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990 (CFO 
Act) , the Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 (GPRA) , 
and the Government Management Reform Act of 1994 (GMRA) . In 
addition, the Administration has undertaken, under the Vice 
President's direction, the National Performance Review (NPR) aimed 
at making government work better and cost less. We strongly 
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support these efforts as important and necessary steps to improving 
federal management. 

SSA has surpassed many other federal agencies in these areas. 
For example, as a pilot agency under GPRA, SSA has worked to 
strengthen its strategic management process and to identify and 
develop performance measures that help its managers, the Congress, 
and the public assess its performance. In addition, for several 
years now, it has measured satisfaction levels among some of its 
customers and used focus groups to understand its customers’ and 
employees' views, reflecting the customer service focus promoted by 
NPR. SSA is also a leader among federal agencies in producing 
complete, accurate, and timely financial statements as required by 
the CFO Act and GMRA . For example, for fiscal year 1995, SSA 
issued audited financial statements 3 months before its legal 
mandate. Moreover, SSA was among the first federal agencies to 
produce an accountabil i ty report, which is designed to consolidate 
current reporting requirements under various laws and provide a 
comprehensive picture of an agency ' s program performance and its 
financial condition. 

To be most effective, SSA's ongoing effcnrts in strategic 
management, performance measurement, and accountability reporting 
will need to be continually improved and integrated into the 
agency's daily operations and management. SSA has a foundation in 
place on which it can build to manage the significant policy and ■ 
program challenges it faces in the future. 

LQNQ-TERM SOLVENCY IS T!{R£;ATSNED; IS NQT YET ACTIVELY 

PARTICIPATING IN FI^IA.'ICLMG DEBATE 

As the baby Doom generation ages, growing numbers of people 
will receive Social Security retirement and survivors benefits in 
the years to come, as shown in figure 1. By the year 2015--as baby 
boomers begin entering their mid-60s--the numbers of individuals 
receiving benefits will reach an estimated 50.4 million: more than 
one-third greater than the 37.4 million people receiving Social 
Security retirement and survivors benefits in 1995. Once on the 
rolls, retirees can be expected to receive benefits for longer time 
periods than past recipients. A 65-year-old male who began 
receiving Social Security benefits in 1940--the first year SSA 
began paying monthly benefits --was expected to live, on average, 
about an additional 12 years. By 2015, a 65-year-old male will 
have a life expectancy of 16 years- -a 3 5 -percent increase. During 
that same time period, the life expectancy for women aged 65 will 
increase by almost 50 percent--f rom an average of over 13 years to 
an average of nearly 20 years. Meanwhile, the ratio of 
contributing workers to beneficiaries will decline. By 2015, an 
estimated 2,6 workers will be paying taxes into the Social Security 
system per beneficiary; in 1950, 16.5 workers were paying Social 
Security taxes per beneficiary. 
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1 ■ : r = : PITY BENEFK I - L950-2030 


Social Security Beneficiaries (OASI) 
1950-2030 



Calendar Yean 


Note; Includes recipients of OASI only. 

Source: 1996 Annual Report._Q.£ the Board of Trustees of the Federal 

Old-Age and. Survivors Insurance and Disability Insurance Trust 
Funds. 

This retirement explosion threatens the long-term solvency of 
the Social Security system. Beginning in 2012--16 years from now-- 
the program is projected to start running a deficit. By 2029, 
without corrective legislation, the trust funds are expected to be 
depleted, leaving insufficient funds to pay the expected level of 
retirement, survivors, and Disability Insurance (DI) benefits. 

Concerns about the long-term solvency of the Social Security 
system are fueling a public debate about the fundamental structure 
of this system. The Advisory Council on Social Security,^ for 
example, has put forth three different approaches to addressing the 
Social Security system's long-term deficit. All three approaches 
call for some portion of Social Security payroll taxes to be 
invested in the stock market.* Two of these approaches, however, 
call for allowing individuals to invest some portion of their 
payroll taxes in individual retirement accounts. This would be a 
significant departure from the original program design, in which 
all trust fund monies are invested and managed centrally. Given 
the magnitude of the financial problems facing the Social Security 
system and the nature of the proposals for changing the system, we 
can expect the debate over the financing and structure of the 
Social Security system to continue and intensify in the coming 
years . 


^Before the independence legislation (P.L. 103-296), the Social 
Security Act provided for the appointment of a nonpartisan Advisory 
Council every 4 years to examine issues affecting the OASDI and 
Medicare programs. P.L. 103-296 provided that the current Council 
will be the last. 

’Social Security payroll taxes that accumulate in the trust fund 
reserves are currently invested in U.S. Treasury bonds. 
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ggA Is Now TA ^<iin q Steps . t o 3 ^ Mor e Active 

In our report on SSA's transition to independence, we noted 
that the agency's independence would heighten the need for it to 
work with the Congress in developing options for ensuring that 
revenues are adequate to make future Social Security benefit 
payments. More than a year after gaining independence, however, 

SSA is not yet ready to fully support policymakers in the current 
public debate on financing issues. 

SSA has been involved in financing issues through its Office 
of the Actuary, which has provided data and analyses to the 
Advisory Council and policymakers developing financing options. 

The Office of the Actuary plays a unique role within the agency 
because it serves both the Congress and the Administration.^ SSA 
will also be providing assistance to the Social Security Advisory 
Board, which was established by the independence legislation to 
advise the Commissioner and make recommendations to the Congress 
and the President on SSA program policy. 

These supportive roles represent SSA's major activities 
related to long-term financing issues. SSA has acknowledged that 
it has not undertaken the policy and research activities it needs 
to examine critical issues affecting its programs, including long- 
term financing, and to provide additional support to policymakers. 
The agency recognizes the need to be more active in these areas 
and, in May of 1996, took steps to reorganize and strengthen its 
policy analysis, research, and evaluation offices. It believes 
this reorganization will better position it to take a leadership 
role in critical policy and research issues related to its 
programs. At the time of our review, however, the reorganization 
had just begun, and the office responsible for coordinating all 
policy planning activities was only partially staffed. Although 
SSA did not have a specific time frame for when the reorganized 
policy office would be fully staffed and operational, it did expect 
to be better prepared to join the public debate over the next year. 

SSA is in a unique position to inform policymakers and the 
public about the critical nature of long-term financing issues. 
Focus groups conducted by SSA have demonstrated that the public's 
knowledge of Social Security programs is generally low and the 
public's confidence in the Social Security system is undermined by 
its future financing problems. To address these issues, SSA is 
conducting a public education campaign that discusses what the 
current system offers in disability, retirement, and survivors 
benefits. It also emphasizes that the Social Security system can 
pay benefits for many more years and that the Congress has time to 
act before the trust funds are depleted. SSA, however, is not 
discussing options for maintaining or changing the current system. 
Feedback SSA has received from its focus groups indicates that 
addressing the public's lack of knowledge without also discussing 
possible options for ensuring the system's future solvency does not 
instill confidence and weakens the. agency's credibility with the 
public . 

We are concerned that SSA has not seized the opportunity as an 
independent agency to speak out on the importance of addressing the 
long-term financing issues sooner rather than later. As we have 


^In recognition of this, in March of this year, the Contract with 
America Advancement Act of 1996, P.L. 104-121, established the 
Actuary as a permanent position within SSA and required that the 
Actuary report directly to the Commissioner. The Actuary had 
previously reported to a Deputy Commissioner; this change is 
expected to better ensure the Actuary's objectivity and 
independence . 
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noted in our previous work,- the sooner action is taken to resolve 
the future funding shortfall, the smaller the changes to the system 
need to be and the more time individuals will have to adjust their 
financial and retirement plans. 


Li llMING ITg DISABILITY CLAIM? PRQCEgg BUT HAg PLACED 
'TV 


In recenf. years, disability caseloads have faced unprecedented 
growth. To manage this caseload growth and the resulting slow 
processing times, SSA plans to redesign and dramatically improve 
its disability claims process. However, SSA's redesign effort has 
encountered serious implementation problems. Moreover, while SSA 
is taking steps to improve the process for moving eligible 
individuals onto the disability rolls more quickly, it has not 
sufficiently emphasized helping beneficiaries return to work and 
leave the disability rolls. 

Disability Caseloads Continue to Grow 

During the past decade, SSA has faced significant increases in 
caseloads and expenditures for its two disability programs--DI and 
SSI. DI, enacted in 1956 and funded through payroll taxes, 
provides monthly cash benefits to severely disabled workers and 
their families; SSI was enacted in 1972 and provides assistance to 
needy individuals with insufficient work histories to qualify for 
DI . Unlike DI , SSI is funded through general revenues.’' DI and 
SSI caseloads and expenditures increased dramatically between 1986 
and 1995, and the pace of this growth accelerated in the early 
1990s. In 1986, 4.4 million blind and disabled persons under age 
65 received DI or SSI benefits; by 1995, this number had soared to 
7.5 million--a 69-percent increase.® As the number of DI and SSI 
beneficiaries increased, so did the amount paid in cash benefits. 
The combined DI and SSI cash benefits increased from $25 billion to 
$57 billion in 10 years.® Adjusted for inflation, the increase in 
the value of these cash benefits was 66 percent. 

As these programs have grown, the characteristics of new 
beneficiaries have changed in ways that pose additional challenges 
for SSA. Beneficiaries are, on average, younger and more likely to 
have longer lasting impairments. Increases in beneficiaries with 
mental illness or mental retardation, especially, have driven this 
trend. Between 1982 and 1992, for example, mental impairment 
awards to younger workers increased by about 500 percent. This 
growing proportion of younger beneficiaries with longer lasting 
impairments means that the beneficiary population, on average, is 
likely to spend more time on the disability rolls. In 1992, for 
example, new DI awardees were, on average, 48 years old. Depending 
on the type of impairment that qualified them for benefits, these 
beneficiaries could spend nearly one-third of their adult lives on 
disability before reaching age 65. 

Implemen tation o f Redesigned Clai ms Process Faces Problems 

As more and more people have filed for disability benefits, 

SSA has been slow to process initial claims, and appeals and 
backlogs have grown. To manage the disability caseload growth. 


^ Deficit Reduction: Opportunities to Addre^c Long-Standing 
Governm eiit_ Performange Issues (GAO/T-OCG 95-6, Sep. 13, 1995). 

’'Some states supplement federal SSI funds with their own funds. 

®This number includes about, 900 , 000 children receiving SSI 
disability benefits. 

’This includes DI payments to disabled workers aged 18 to 64 and 
federal-only SSI payments to all SSI blind and disabled 
beneficiaries regardless of age. 
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increase efficiency, and improve service to its customers, SSA has 
started a massive effort to fundamentally change how disability 
decisions are made. Making disability decisions is one of the 
agency's most important tasks; it accounted for more than half of 
SSA's total administrative budget- -about $3 billion--in fiscal year 
1995. Even so, claimants face long waits for disability decisions. 
As of June 1996, the wait for initial decisions averaged 78 days 
for DI claims and 94 days for SSI claims, with an additional 373- 
day wait for appealed decisions. Overall, the current disability 
claims process is not meeting the needs of claimants, the agency, 
or taxpayers . 

To deal with these problems, in 1993 SSA formed a team to 
fundamentally rethink and develop a proposal to redesign Che 
disability claims process. This labor-intensive and paper-reliant 
process has changed little since the DI program began in the 
19503.-^° Efforts like SSA ' s - -business process reengineering- -have 
been used successfully by leading private-sector organizations to 
dramatically improve their operations. In April 1994, we informed 
the Congress that the agency's redesign proposal was its first 
valid attempt to address Che fundamental changes needed to cope 
with disability workloads. At that time, however, we also 
acknowledged that implementing this needed change would be 
difficult and that we would be monitoring SSA’s progress. 

During this past year, we have been reviewing various aspects 
of SSA’s redesign effort for this Subcommittee and have identified 
several implementation problems. SSA's redesign plan includes 83 
initiatives to be started during a 6-year period (1995-2000), with 
40 of these to be completed or under way in the first 2 years. On 
Che basis of our ongoing work, we have found that the scope and 
complexity of many initiatives have limited SSA's progress toward 
its redesign goals. Although SSA has begun many of its planned 
initiatives, none is far enough along for SSA to know whether 
specific proposed process changes will achieve the desired results. 
Moreover, we are concerned that SSA has undertaken too many complex 
tasks and has not given sufficient priority to those redesign 
initiatives most likely to reduce processing times and 
administrative costs. 

Some of its planned initiatives require extensive design and 
years of development before full implementation can begin. For 
example, a key initiative of the redesign involves consolidating 
the duties, skills, and knowledge of at least two current positions 
into a new Disability Claim Manager (DCM) position. SSA plans to 
establish over 11,000 DCM positions in about 1,350 federal and 
state locations, recruiting these DCMs from its current workforce 
of federal claims representatives and state disability examiners. 
SSA is currently struggling to resolve stakeholder disagreements 
among representatives of federal and state employees about how to 
proceed with testing this new position. SSA must also develop 
training plans, conduct tests at pilot sites, post vacancy 
announcements for positions, and select and train DCMs. 

Developing software designed to allow SSA to move from its 
current manual, labor-intensive process to an automated process is 
critical to the success of SSA’s disability redesign. The 
scheduled implementation of this new software, however, has been 
delayed by more than 2 years. Moreover, although SSA has separate 
implementation schedules for its various redesign initiatives and 
for its systems development activities, these two schedules are not 
linked. In addition, although SSA has developed individual plans 
for its redesign initiatives and for its system develop menc 
activities, it has not developed a comprehensive detailed plan that 


-^The same disability claims process is used for the SSI . 

' ^Social Security Administration: Major s -u g€ ^ in SSA’s Business 

Processes Are Imperative (GAO/T-AIMD-94 - " r 14, 1994). 
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integrates these two efforts. Such a plan should reflect 
priorities, resource allocations needed, key milestones, and 
decision points and identify relationships among ongoing and 
planned process and systems changes. For example, SSA cannot 
effectively develop software to support its key DCM position until 
it has completed a pilot for this position and determined in more 
detail what its duties will be and what information will be needed 
by the new claims manager, Although SSA officials recognize the 
need to develop such a plan, in June 1996 they noted that the 
testing of process redesign features involved too many 
uncertainties for SSA to develop an integrated plan. 

Weak Return- to-Work Efforts 

Although SSA has focused on improving its processes for moving 
eligible claimants onto the disability rolls, it has placed little 
priority on helping them move off the rolls by obtaining 
employment. This spring, we reported that policies guiding SSA's 
disability programs are out of sync with today's view of the 
capabilities of individuals with disabilities.^^ At one time, the 
common business practice was to encourage someone with a disability 
to leave the workforce. Today, however, a growing number of 
private companies have been focusing on enabling people with 
disabilities to return to work. 

In contrast, SSA's programs lack a focus on providing the 
support and assistance that many people with disabilities need to 
return to work. Eligibility requirements, for example, focus on 
applicants' inabilities, not their abilities; once on the rolls, 
beneficiaries receive little encouragement to use rehabilitation 
services. A greater emphasis on beneficiaries' returning to work 
is needed to identify and encourage the productive capacities of 
those who might benefit from rehabilitation and employment 
assistance. Although the main reason for emphasizing returning to 
work is so that people maximize their productive potential, it is 
also true that an estimated $3 billion could be saved in subsequent 
years if only an additional 1 percent of the 6.6 million working- 
age people receiving disability benefits in 1995 were to leave the 
rolls by returning to work. 

SSA needs to develop a comprehensive return- to-work strategy 
that includes providing return-to-work assistance to applicants and 
beneficiaries and changing the structure of cash and medical 
benefits. As part of an effort to place greater priority on 
beneficiaries’ returning to work, we recommended that SSA identify 
legislative changes required to implement such a strategy. 

Although evaluating any SSA response to our recommendations would 
be premature, we will be assessing SSA's efforts to help 
benef iciaries return to work. 

SSA has also missed opportunities to promote work among 
disabled beneficiaries where it has the legislative authority to do 
so. In 1972, the Congress created the plan for achieving self- 
support (PASS) program as part of SSI to help low- income 
individuals with disabilities return to work.^^ However, SSA has 
not translated the Congress' broad goals for the PASS work 


“see SSA Disability: Program Redesign Necessary to Encourage Retu:-. 
to Work (GAO/HEHS-96-62 , Apr. 24, 1996) and Social .Security: 
Disability Programs Lag in Promoting Return to Work (GAO/T-HEKS-9' 
147, June 5, 1996) . 

“The PASS program provides for work-related expenses, such as 
training or transportation,- to be excluded when an individual’s 
eligibility or benefit eimount is determined. In some cases, this 
allows DI beneficiaries who would not otherwise be eligible for SSI 
to receive SSI benefits in addition to their DI benefits See PASS 
Pr oa r g iTu. S SA W 9 rk _I nc . entive . f 9 p D i,ga.blgd_ggneficl.^>; les P,)orly 
Managed (GAO/HEHS-96-51 , Feb. 28, 1996). 
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incentive into a coherent program design. We recently reported 
that SSA needs to improve PASS program management, and it has taken 
steps to better manage the program in accordance with our 
recommendations . 

INADEQUATE OVERSIGHT OF SSI UNDERMIMES F.PilC riJriDELNCE 

Limiting opportunities for fraud, waste and abuse in 
government programs is an important goal and essential to promoting 
public confidence in the government's ability to wisely use 
taxpayer dollars. Moreover, problems in any one of the programs 
that SSA administers can undermine confidence in all of its 
programs. Recent media reports on SSI fraud and abuse have focused 
attention on SSA's management of this program. Several of our 
recent reviews of the SSI program have shown that SSA's oversight 
and management of SSI have been inadequate and that the agency is 
not aggressively pursuing opportunities to increase program 
efficiencies. Although quantifying the extent of fraud, waste, and 
abuse is difficult, we have repeatedly identified program 
weaknesses that SSA needs to address either on its own or with the 
Congress to better control these problems. 

For example, the media have reported allegations that some 
parents coach their children to fake mental impairments so that 
they can qualify for cash benefits. These benefits can total 
almost $5,500 per year for each disabled child. Our review of SSI 
for children with disabilities found that part of the process for 
determining eligibility is overly subjective and susceptible to 
manipulation. The Congress may want to consider legislation to 
improve eligibility determinations for children with disabilities.^'* 
Current legislative proposals incorporate changes addressing this 
problem . 

In addition, in our review of the fraudulent use of 
translators to help individuals become eligible for SSI, we 
reported that SSA could reduce this type of fraud if it had a more 
comprehensive, programwide strategy for keeping ineligible 
applicants from ever receiving benefits.^ Moreover, we have 
several reviews under way of other program weaknesses. For 
example, in our ongoing work for the Subcommittees on Human 
Resources and Oversight of the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
we have found that even though prisoners are ineligible for SSI if 
they have been in jail for 1 calendar month or longer, prisoners in 
many large county and local jail systems have received millions of 
dollars in cash benefits. This means that taxpayers have been 
paying twice to support these individuals--both for SSI benefits 
and the cost of imprisonment. SSA has taken steps to review 
information on current prisoners to stop inappropriate payments; 
however, it is not taking action to develop information that would 
allow it to recover benefits paid to those who may have been 
incarcerated and received benefits in prior years, although this 
information is available. 

SSA acknowledges that it needs to do more to prevent and 
detect fraud, waste, and abuse. It has several initiatives under 
way to accomplish this, and we will be monitoring these efforts. 

In addition, the new SSA Inspector General’s Office, created when 
SSA gained independence from HHS, is increasing its emphasis on 
fraud and abuse. 


‘^ Social Security 


Functional Assessments for Children Raise 
(GAO/HEHS-95-66, Mar. 10, 1995). 


Supplementa l SgcuritV Income ■■ Disabilit/ Program Vulnerable to 
Applicant Fraud When Middlemen An? Used i GAO/HEHS-95- 116 , Aug. 31, 
1995) . 
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SSA FACES DIFFICULT CHALLENGES IN PREPARING FOR FUTURE WORKLOADS 

In addition to its policy and program challenges, SSA will 
need to meet customer expectations in the face of growing workloads 
and reduced resources. SSA expects to redesign inefficient work 
processes and modernize its information systems to increase 
productivity, knowing that its customer service will deteriorate to 
unacceptable levels if it continues to conduct business as in the 
past. In addition, it faces the urgent need to complete year-2000 
software conversion to avoid major service disruption at the turn 
of the century. SSA will also need to effectively manage its 
workforce and consider what service delivery structure will work 
best in the future. 

SSA Must Manage Growing Workloads With Pedjced Pesources 

As the baby boom generation ages, more and m.ore people will be 
applying for and receiving SSA program benefits. In addition to 
increasing retirement and disability caseloads, SSA's other 
workloads will grow because of increasing responsibilities. For 
example, SSA must meet a legislative requirement that most workers 
be mailed annual statements of their earnings’ and estimated 
retirement benefits,^® called Personal Earnings and Benefit Estimate 
Statements. The creation and mailing of these annual statements to 
all workers aged 60 and older, begun in 1995, must be expanded to 
those aged 25 and older--about 123 million individuals--by the year 
2000. We are currently reviewing for this Subcommittee whether the 
usefulness of these statements can be improved and what impact they 
will have on SSA's workloads. 

Moreover, SSA has been unable to fully meet legislative 
requirements to periodically review the status of disabled 
beneficiaries to ensure that those who are no longer disabled are 
removed from the rolls. SSA now has plans to review the status of 
more than 8 million beneficiaries in the next 7 years. To 
accomplish this, SSA would have to conduct about twice as many 
reviews as it has conducted over the past 20 years combined. 

SSA knows that it must meet these increasing demands in an era 
of federal downsizing and spending reductions. SSA has estimated 
that it would need the equivalent of about 76,400 workers to handle 
its workloads by the end of the century if it conducted business as 
usual. Instead, it expects to handle this work with about 62,000 
workers- - fewer than it has today. 

Technology Critical to SSA's Future Success 

To handle increasing workloads and improve public service, SSA 
has begun to redesign inefficient work processes and develop 
supporting modernized information systems. SSA is in the process 
of a multiyear, multibillion dollar systems modernization effort 
expected to support new ways of doing business and improve 
productivity. SSA's Automation Investment Fund of $1.1 billion 
supports its 5-year plan, from fiscal years 1994 to 1998, of moving 
from reliance on computer terminals hooked to mainframe computers 
in its Baltimore headquarters to a state-of-the-art, nationwide 
network of personal computers. The new network is expected to 
improve productivity and customer service in field offices and 
teleservice centers and allow for further technology enhancements. 

Although this new computer network environment may yield 
productivity improvements, it poses significant challenges for SSA. 


^®Under the legislation, SSA must provide individuals aged 50 and 
over estimates of their potential monthly retirement benefits, 
beginning no later than Oct. 1, 1999. 

^"'Special funding has been authorized for 7 years for SSA to 
complete these reviews. 
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The usefulness of new compucer systems will depend on the software 
developed for their.. Software development has been identified by 
many experts as one of the most risky and costly aspects of systems 
development. To mitigate the risk of failing to deliver high- 
quality software on time and within budget, SSA must have a 
disciplined and consistent process for developing software. SSA 
has already experienced problems, however, in developing its first 
major software application for use in its new network. These 
problems include (1) using programmers with insufficient 
experience, (2) using software development tools that have not 
performed effectively, and (3) developing initial schedules chat 
were too optimistic. As we noted earlier, these problems have 
collectively contributed to a delay of over 2 years in implementing 
this new software. Although SSA has begun to take steps to better 
position itself to successfully develop and maintain its software, 
it faces many challenges as it works to develop software in its new 
computer network environment. 

Year 2 T.'nverti ng Software Top Priority 

to Avoi . :>^''efits Disruption 

SSA faces another systems challenge--one' of the highest 
priority-- that affects not only its new network but computer 
programs that exist for both its mainframe and personal, computers . 
Most computer software in use today is limited to two-digit dace 
fields, such as 96 for 1996. Consequently, at the turn of the 
century, computer software will be unable to distinguish between 
1900 and 2000 because both would be designated ”00." By the end of 
this century, SSA must review all of its computer sof tware- -about 
30 million lines of computer code--and make the changes needed to 
ensure that its systems can handle the first change to a new 
century since the computer age began. 

This year-2000 software conversion must be completed to avoid 
major service disruption such as erroneous payments or failure to 
process benefits at the turn of the century. Errors in SSA 
programs could also cause difficulties in determining who is 
eligible for retirement benefits. For example, an individual born 
in 1920 could be seen as being 20 years old--not 80- -and therefore 
ineligible for benefits. Similarly, someone born in 1980 could be 
seen as 80 years old- -not 20--and therefore entitled to receive 
Social Security benefits. 

Beginning work on this problem as early as 1969, SSA has 
reviewed and corrected about 20 percent of the computer code that 
must be checked, according to its Deputy Commissioner for Systems. 
To complete the job, SSA estimates that it will take 500 work- 
years, the equivalent of about $30 million. Agency officials 
reported that the amount of resources dedicated to the year-2000 
effort could impact staff availability for lower priority projects 
and SSA ' s ability to tackle new systems development work. 

Develop ing a Trained and Flexible Workforce Is li^-rntial 

SSA recognizes that to maximize the ef fecc i vene is of its 
reengineered work processes and investments in technology, it must 
invest in ongoing employee training and career development. 
Ultimately, SSA envisions a less specialized workforce with a 
broader range of technical skills that can be flexibly used in 
areas of greatest need. In addition, SSA has taken steps to reduce 
its number of supervisors, as part of the Administration’s effort! 
to eliminate unnecessary bureaucracy by working with fewer 
supervisory layers. To manage these changes, SSA is training some 
of its headquarters employees on the concepts and techniques of 
teamwork. To manage wich fewer supervisors in its field 
operations, SSA also plans to work with its unions to test a number 
of team concepts. 

Complicating SSA's efforts is its aging workforce: 47 percent 
of SSA's senior executives and 30 percent of its grade 13 to 15 
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personnel are eligible to retire over the next 5 years. In the 2 
fiscal years ending this September alone, SSA will have lost, and 
have needed to replace, two of its seven Deputy Commissioners to 
retirement.'-^ SSA has acknowledged the importance of having skilled 
managers to prepare for the demands of heavier workloads, new 
technology, and expected changes in its employee and client base. 
However, it has been 4 years since SSA participated in HHS’ 
executive level management development program, and it has not 
announced its own program since becoming an independent agency. 

SSA also has not selected candidates for its mid-level management 
development program since 1993 . The agency recognizes the need for 
management development programs but has not yet scheduled future 
programs . 

Difficult Restructuring Decisions Lie Ahead 

Although SSA has begun to discuss its use of improved 
technology and a more flexible workforce to conduct its business in 
new ways in the future, it has maintained its traditional service 
delivery structure, including 1,300 field offices. Given the 
significant changes facing SSA, it has not adequately considered 
whether its current service delivery structure is really what is 
needed for the future. This important issue needs serious 
consideration . 

According to SSA officials, the agency has not developed 
specific plans for restructuring its organization and redeploying 
staff in response to demographic and workforce changes and shifting 
customer expectations. The demand for SSA's 800-number telephone 
service continues to grow and SSA's surveys show that callers 
prefer to use the telephone for more and more of their business. 
Customer feedback also indicates that customers would like to 
complete their business in a single contact. Over time, SSA will 
likely need to restructure how it does business to cost-effectively 
meet changing customer preferences; this may ultimately involve 
office closures. Issues of where, how, and by whom work will be 
done entail sensitive human resources issues and may have negative 
impacts on local communities; to resolve these, SSA will need to 
work closely with its unions, employee groups, and the Congress. 

To improve its 800-number service, for example, SSA has many 
initiatives under way, which we are reviewing at your request. SSA 
currently has 39 teleservice centers. Studies indicate that this 
is far too many teleservice centers to operate SSA's 800-number 
system in the most cost-effective way. A 1990 report from HHS' 
Inspector General, for example, indicates that SSA could operate 
more efficiently and cost-effectively with one-third the number of 
centers it currently has. SSA is studying and plans to work with 
employee groups on this issue but has not developed specific plans 
f<:‘r reducing the number ■:'! teleser'. ice renters. 

NEEDED TO 

As the 21st: century apprcac.^^.&s , SS.A faces dramatic challenges; 
funding future retirement benefits, rethinking disability processes 
and programs, combating fraud and abuse, and restructuring how work 
is performed and services delivered. How SSA performs in these 
areas can have a powerful effect on its success in fulfilling its 
mission and on the public's confidence in this agency and the 
federal government . 

To help SSA meet these challenges, the Congress took steps 
through the independence legislation to build public confidence in 
and strengthen the agency. The independence legislation provides 


'®SSA currently has seven Deputy Commissioners, who oversee the 
following functions: operations; systems; finance, assessment, and 
management; programs and policy; communications; human resources; 
and legislation and congressional affairs. 
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Chat SSA's Commissioner be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate for a fixed S-year term, with 
removal from office by the President only for a finding of neglect 
of duty or malfeasance in office. As the Congress was considering 
the legislation, we testified that a fixed term of several years 
for Commissioner would help stabilize and strengthen SSA's 
leadership. We continue to support the need for a fixed term. The 
legislation also calls for a fixed 6-year term for a Deputy 
Commissioner, also to be appointed by the President with the 
Senate's advice and consent. 

The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner head the leadership 
team needed to address the agency's existing problems and manage 
its future challenges. SSA's efforts to maintain an effective 
cadre of leaders are complicated by the impending retirement of 
many of its executives and managers and by the absence of a 
Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner with the stability of fixed 
terms . This leadership must be in place for SSA to progress on 
the four fronts we have highlighted. 

First, SSA must step up to its role as the nation's expert on 
Social Security issues; it is uniquely positioned to inform the 
public policy debate on the future financing and structure of 
Social Security. 

Second, SSA must redesign the disability claims process and 
place greater emphasis on return to work in its disability 
programs. To increase the redesign project's likelihood of 
success, SSA needs to ensure that those initiatives most likely to 
save significant costs and time are implemented. Because of the 
scope and duration of SSA's redesign, it should report on an annual 
basis the extent to which it is meeting its processing time 
reduction goals. It must also sustain its efforts to build and 
maintain stakeholder support. In addition, SSA must develop a 
comprehensive detailed plan that integrates its redesign 
initiatives and systems development activities. The Commissioner 
also needs to act immediately to place greater emphasis on return 
to work by changing both the design and the administration of the 
disability programs. 

Third, SSA must better protect taxpayer dollars. As the 
administrator of the nation's largest cash welfare program, SSA 
must ensure program integrity in SSI. Reports of fraud and abuse 
trigger public perceptions that SSA is not making cost-effective 
and efficient use of taxpayer dollars. 

Finally, SSA must manage technology investments and its 
workforce, and- -when needed--make difficult decisions about 
handling increasing workloads with reduced resources. It must also 
continue to focus on and closely manage its year-2000 conversion to 
help ensure that SSA will move into the 21st century with systems 
that function correctly. Moreover, as SSA prepares to meet greater 
demands and changes in its employee and client base, it may have to 
make difficult workforce decisions to better respond to customer 
needs. For example, SSA may need to close offices and move its 
workers to different locations to better meet growing demand. In 
an environment of shrinking budgets and increased expectations for 
government agency performance, ensuring that agency decisions are 
based on comprehensive planning and sound analyses will be even 
more essential . 

SSA's success in meeting these challenges is critical. The 
agency is all important, accounting for one-fourth of federal 
spending and touching the lives of almost all Americans. How it 
meets its challenges as it moves into the next century can make a 


^^The current Commissioner was appointed by the President and 
confirmed bv the Senate before the agency gained independence; the 
current Deputy Commissioner serves in an acting capacity. 
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significant difference in the well-being of America's vulnerable 
populations-- the aged, disabled, and poor--and in how the public 
feels about its government. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be happy 
to answer any questions from you or other members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you. 


For more information on this testimony, please call Jane L. Ross, 
Director, Income Security .. Issues , Health, Education, and Human 
Services Division, at (202) 512-7215, or Cynthia M. Fagnoni, 
Assistant Director, at (202) 512-7202. 


(105935) 
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Chairinan BUNNING. Mr. Bowsher, since this is probably going to 
be your last appearance before our Subcommittee, and you’re retir- 
ing this fall, on behalf of the Subcommittee I want to commend you 
on your 15 years of distinguished service to the Congress. Thank 
you and your staff once again for all of your outstanding work. We 
wish you the very best in retirement. You have done a great job 
and we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Bowsher. Thank you. 

Chairman Bunning. You’re not off the hook, because I want to 
go vote, return, and ask you some questions. 

Mr. Jacobs. Would the gentleman yield? 

Chairman Bunning. Fll be glad to yield. 

Mr. Jacobs. Ditto. [Laughter.] 

Chairman BUNNiNG. Mr. Laughlin, would you start the question- 
ing while I go to vote. 

Mr. Bowsher. We will. 

Mr. Laughlin. Mr. Bowsher, don’t you think that the public’s 
personal stake in the Social Security Program makes it particularly 
important for the Social Security Administration to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the programs in the eyes of the public through a strong 
Office of Inspector General, particularly since the IG has enforce- 
ment power granted in statute? 

Mr. Bowsher. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Laughlin. From the GAO’s perspective and experience, what 
are some of the particular challenges that the SSA Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office will face in auditing and investigating SSA programs 
and operations? What are some of the greatest SSA vulnerabilities? 

You mentioned fraud and abuse. What about computer fraud, 
and program abuse and fraud, and employee fraud? 

Mr. Bowsher. Those are the main concerns. In other words, in 
SSI you’ve got a program that is vulnerable to fraud, waste and 
abuse. We’ve seen it and we’ve reported on it. What the IG needs 
is the expertise to go out and review that area. 

Also, I think there are two areas that worry me a little bit about 
the SSA IG, and that is that you’ve got to have experienced sys- 
tems talent to review all this investment that you’re making in 
technology, and also the systems that are in place now, to see if 
the proper controls are there to prevent that kind of abuse. 

Also in the CFO Act. In other words, you need CPAs, you need 
experienced accountants and everything like that. So I think the IG 
Office, which is just getting started under its first IG — and I might 
for full disclosure here point out that the new IG did serve some 
time at GAO; in other words, he was with our organization for a 
period of time — I think he’s got to build a strong staff over there 
and build the right mix of talent to do his job. 

Mr. Laughlin. Mr. Bowsher, as head of the congressional audit- 
ing and investigative arm. I’m sure you understand the need for an 
adequate number of auditors and investigators if you are to do the 
work properly. 

How the SSA is setting up and staffing its new Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office is of serious concern to this Subcommittee. This year 
the SSA’s total budget will include Social Security and SSI benefit 
payments of close to $400 billion, going to roughly 50 million peo- 
ple, both here and abroad. As you know, the disability programs 
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are poorly monitored and are particularly easy targets for fraud 
and abuse. Yet, SSA's Inspector General’s Office has only 215 audi- 
tors and investigators combined. 

Consider these agencies in comparison: The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has a $40 billion budget versus $400 billion at SSA. The VA 
has a $40 billion budget monitored by 300 auditors and investiga- 
tors. The Department of Energy has a $30 billion budget monitored 
by 277 auditors. The Department of Education, $30 billion, mon- 
itored by 273. HHS, with a workload not unlike SSA’s, has 579 
auditors and investigators, monitoring $319 billion. And DOD has 
a whopping 1,338 auditors and investigators monitoring $277 bil- 
lion. 

Don’t you agree that SSA’s Inspector General’s Office is woefully 
understaffed, given the challenges it faces, and given the size and 
complexity of SSA’s programs, the growing problems with computer 
fraud and the need to maintain public confidence in the integrity 
of the program? Wouldn’t you suggest that SSA shift personnel re- 
sources to substantially increase its current IG staff — maybe dou- 
ble or triple? 

Mr. Bowsher. Well, I’m not sure. What I would like to see, and 
maybe the Subcommittee should request this from the IG, is what 
is the talent base that he has inherited. 

One of the problems with the IGs historically has been that when 
the legislation was passed, some of the departments had large 
numbers and some had very small numbers, so we’ve been out of 
balance, I think, in the whole government you might say, in the IG 
community. Gradually, some of them have been better balanced, 
let’s say, and in pretty good shape. I think that’s what you want 
to achieve here at the SSA. 

In other words, I wouldn’t want to jump to say they should be 
doubled or tripled or anything like that, but I do believe that it 
ought to be adequately staffed, and you need the right skills every 
bit as much as the numbers that you need. 

I think one of the things that maybe the Subcommittee would 
want to do at some point next year is have the IG come forward 
with what he thinks is necessary in that. 

Mr. LauGHLIN. My time is about to expire, but you mention in 
your testimony the waste, abuse and fraud. 

From your review, do you consider the SSA’s Inspector General’s 
Office adequate to monitor, to correct or to address the waste, 
abuse and fraud that you have reviewed? 

Mr. Bowsher. Without having done a study, I can’t give you a 
definitive answer. But I would be concerned that it might not — I’m 
quite sure it doesn’t have the right mix. What I’m not sure of is 
how many more people are needed. 

Mr. Laughlin. I yield back. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Sam, I think you’re the Chairman. 

Mr. Johnson [presiding]. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Chairman, I have two housekeeping items. 
First, I would like unanimous consent to insert in the record a cou- 
ple of newspaper articles and a summary of the accomplishments 
of SSA since it’s been made an independent agency. 

Mr. Johnson. Without objection, so ordered. 
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[The articles were not available at the time of printing.] 

Mr. Jacobs. I only have one question for you, Mr. Bowsher, Have 
you an opinion as to whether the independent agency of Social Se- 
curity should be allowed by law to submit directly its budget to the 
Congress? 

Mr. Bowsher. Well, I think you have a history here that's impor- 
tant, and that is, when you created the 0MB in 1921, you were 
bringing all of the budgets of the Federal Government under the 
President, you might say. That was started by Teddy Roosevelt. 
You remember the executive budget movement. It finally got 
passed in 1921. 

Mr. Jacobs. Except the correct pronunciation in that case was 
Roosevelt. He was Roosevelt and Franklin was “Rosevelt,” and 
most people think Eleanor did not change her name when she mar- 
ried Franklin, but, in fact, she changed the pronunciation of her 
name. 

Mr. Bowsher. I see. Til keep that in mind. 

Mr. Jacobs. Little known and less useful facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bowsher. So I think what you did set up here by legisla- 
tion — in other words, the Congress can see what SSA has submit- 
ted to 0MB. 0MB has the right to modify that when 0MB sends 
over the President’s budget, and then the Congress has the right 
to appropriate whatever they think is appropriate. So I think you 
have the information available for you at this time. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jacobs, my daddy’s name was Henry Roosevelt Collins. He 
was born in 1903, and I’ll give you a guess at which Roosevelt he 
was named after. 

Mr. Jacobs. Well, my dad continued to call Franklin Roosevelt, 
and I always wondered why everybody else was saying “Rosevelt” 
but he was old enough as a kid to remember Ted. 

Mr. Bowsher. If I could just take 1 minute, you know, I grew 
up in Elkhart, Indiana, and I went to Roosevelt school, which was 
named after Teddy. So, you know 

Mr. Jacobs. You’ve got to admit that in Indiana, Versailles is 
‘Versales.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Johnson. Now that this history class is over 

Mr. Jacobs. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Chairman. I have to add one 
other thing, since we’re both — By the way, you said when you did 
this in 1921. Like you. I’m retiring, but I wasn’t here in 1921. 

I should add, too, so Indiana can be better understood by the 
world, that they say the Hoosier rule of grammar is that if it 
sounds wrong, it’s right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bowsher. Right. 

Mr. Collins. One other bit, tidbit. My father was short in stat- 
ure but he toted a big stick. I have felt that big stick on occasions. 

Mr. Bowsher, let me get back to my question. 

What issues should the Social Security Administration focus on 
to improve the public’s confidence in it as an agency and the pro- 
grams it administers? Every townhall meeting that I have, I’m 
asked about Social Security and about the lOUs and the notes and 
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the use of the money, the robbing of the till. What should the SSA 
focus on so that we can build confidence back in people of all ages, 
and what would especially be effective among young adults? 

Mr, Bowsher. Well, I think what you’ve got here is you’ve got 
a financing issue. In other words, will the money be there for the 
younger people. That’s being asked. So you’ve got to develop a pro- 
gram, Congress working with the President at some point in time, 
that will put the program on a very sound financial basis in the 
next century. 

It’s on a sound basis at the moment. The big concern is, as the 
baby boomer comes to retirement, and we have fewer workers and 
more beneficiaries, you have got to have some change in the pro- 
gram. I think that’s one of my strong recommendations here, to 
have a strong policy group in SSA that is developing the research 
and the policy options and everything like that, to see what can be 
done here. 

I think what you need also is a good explanation of how the 
money actually does flow. I think there’s a lot of confusion on that. 

I think if that was articulated in a brochure of some sort and could 
be given out to people, that could be distributed, I think that might 
be very helpful. 

Then I think the other big thing is to run the department suc- 
cessfully. In other words, you’ve got to get rid of the fraud, waste 
and abuse in the SSI area, to the extent that you can. You have 
got to be able to have your programs operated with modern tech- 
nology. 

I think a good example of this is — you know, there’s a big insur- 
ance firm down in San Antonio that has insurance for the military, 
but a lot of retired military. Ten years ago they said they had to 
hire every college kid in the neighborhood at night to find missing 
files. Then they actually got their system in and working, which is 
on a PC, where if you call up, they can get your file right up, who- 
ever takes your call. That’s what more and more organizations are 
going to. That’s the basic thrust of the reengineering that they’re 
trying to do at SSA. 

If that could become successful, then the calls that would come 
in, people would feel that, boy, they’re on top of my problem. So 
I think it’s the reengineering and the technology program. It’s get- 
ting the proper controls on your SSI programs. 

Mr. Collins. Those proper controls would answer a lot of the 
questions, or the problem. But the real issue is, you know, people 
have these funds deducted from their paycheck, and it’s their 
money. 

Mr. Bowsher. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. Of course, it’s hard for any of us to trust other peo- 
ple with your money. Of course, this is a mandated deal. We have 
no choice. It’s going to come out of our paycheck and it’s going to 
the government. There’s a lot of distrust there. 

You heard my questions earlier about the cash flow. How could 
we establish that cash flow that would take away some of that re- 
luctance or that distrust? 

Mr. Bowsher. I don’t think you can create a new bank ^account. 
In other words, I think that would be destroying what was set up 
here in 1921 and in 1967 with the unified budget. But I think if 
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you could get a better explanation of how the trust fund actually 
works, and the fact that the money is there now and things like 
that, then what you need is a new financing plan that is credible 
to the average American, including the young people. That’s what 
is needed. 

Mr. Collins. In my closing seconds here, on Sunday’s “Meet the 
Press” with Tim Russert, Sam Nunn gave a very good explanation 
that no one group in this town has the answer. But when you get 
to Social Security and Medicare, it is politically incorrect because 
one side or the other is going to attack, attack, attack the other 
side, to use it as a political tool. 

How can we get rid of that political tool that is used by both 
sides? 

Mr. Bowsher. I think you need some kind of a bipartisan ap- 
proach to it, whether you go to a commission or some kind of thing 
to give you cover. But you will never solve this problem except on 
a bipartisan basis. 

There is one thing I would like to add to a previous answer I 
gave you. I think that this annual statement going out to the citi- 
zens will be a very key communications tool. I think that is very 
important to the building of future confidence. 

Mr. Collins, Thank you, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning [presiding]. Sam, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Johnson. No questions. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to follow up, Mr. Bowsher, on your last comment. 
What is your assessment of SSA’s progress in implementing issu- 
ance of the Personal Earnings and Benefit Estimate Statement, the 
PEBES that you just referenced? 

Mr. Bowsher. We’re doing a study on that right now, and we 
don’t have it completed. But I think one of your problems there is 
that, when you send those statements out, the information on it 
has got to be accurate or, needless to say, you will have more of 
a lack of confidence. 

But I think it’s important to send the statements out and make 
sure that the systems are working, and you’ve got to have accu- 
racy. Once you achieve that, I think people are going to feel good 
about the program. If you think of most of the large employers in 
this country, and when I was in the private sector, I always got an 
annual statement as to what my Keogh said, where my pension 
stood and everything like that. The employers do that because they 
want the employees to feel good about what’s being taken out of 
their paycheck. 

I think once SSA can produce accurate annual statements to the 
public here, I think it can be a big boon to the confidence level. 

Mr. English. Thank you very much. 

Shifting topics a little bit, I would like to get your observations 
on the legislative policy and budget role the Office of Management 
and Budget has played in SSA’s affairs since it became an inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr. Bowsher. I believe what happened is that SSA submitted 
their budget to 0MB, as they normally did. 0MB may, with the 
legislation that you passed, modify that as part of the President’s 
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budget which is sent to Congress. SSA’s unrevised budget is re- 
quired to be sent to you at the same time as the President’s budget. 

But, as I said earlier, Congress then has the right to change the 
appropriation — you know, to send an appropriation back different 
than the President’s budget. So you have every right to converse 
with the Commissioner as to what that person thinks is needed, 

Mr. English. How would you characterize the level of independ- 
ence that SSA recently has had from 0MB? Do you consider it to 
be very independent? 

Mr. Bowsher. No, I think 0MB still basically has oversight over 
SSA. In other words, I think SSA came out from under HHS’s re- 
view of the budget and everything like that. But you have this in- 
formation flow to the Congress on what is needed. 

You know, one of the things that’s interesting, if I could just take 
1 minute, is that once you have the executive budget of the Presi- 
dent coming over here, in most departments, the head of the agen- 
cy is asked to specifically support the President’s budget. You 
Imow, sometimes, like at the Pentagon, they slip over here and the 
head guy says we support, but somebody else might say we need 
a B-2 bomber, Mr. Congressman, 

But what you gave the Commissioner is official authority to dis- 
cuss, I think, with the Congress their budget that they submitted 
to 0MB, their needs. 

Mr. English. That point is well taken. 

Let me just ask a final question. When Congress made SSA an 
independent agency, we required the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, by statute, to authorize substantially more Senior Executive 
Service positions at SSA. 

From your findings, can you tell us how many SES positions SSA 
had as part of HHS, and what kind of increase 0PM authorized for 
SSA as specified in the law? 

Mr. Bowsher. Yes. I can tell you that 0PM did not approve their 
request. I think what they had at the time of independence, they 
were authorized 104, which was an increase of 14 percent at that 
time. Since independence, SSA has identified 113 and requested an 
increase of 5, and 0PM denied that request. 

Mr. English. Can you comment on the policy implications of that 
denial? 

Mr, Bowsher. Well, I think it’s unfortunate, to be very blunt 
about it. In other words, I think the request of five more SES to 
manage a department of this size was very reasonable. I under- 
stand the administration is under some pressure to try to bring 
down the number of SESers, but I think it’s shortsighted myself. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Bowsher. I appreciate your testi- 
mony here today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bowsher, I appreciate your being here, and I’m glad you sat 
through the earlier testimony as well, so you have some sense of 
where we are in terms of our questioning. I think part of the prob- 
lem that SSA has is that we could make improvements to the law 
that it has to administer. Part of the problem you indicated is they 
are not necessarily fulfilling the big picture role. I think the annual 
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reports, the PEBESs, are. going to help with regard to that, but I 
couldn’t agree with you more, that they have a role there to edu- 
cate our constituents, the American public in general, as to what 
the situation is currently and how we will have to deal with an in- 
creasing aging population and fewer and fewer workers. 

But on the management side, which is really where you have 
given us a lot of good input, as a service organization, you have in- 
dicated some shortfalls, and I want to focus on a couple of those. 

One is the disability area, and particularly the CDRs. In your 
testimony I think you talk about the fact that there’s a rather am- 
bitious plan to complete 8 million CDRs in the next 7 years. Do you 
think that’s realistic? 

Mr. Bowsher. I think it’s going to be tough, yeah. 

Jane, would you want to add anything to that? You’re pretty 
close to that. 

Ms. Ross. Yes. We think it’s an ambitious goal. SSA says they 
can make it, but some of the assumptions on which they base their 
optimism is that they will be able to put some fairly major im- 
provements in place in order to do more CDRs. 

We are in the process now of looking for this Subcommittee at 
whether we think they can complete their work on the backlog. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Do you think, Ms. Ross, that by more private con- 
tracting, more aggressive contracting than the pilot programs that 
are out there, that there’s a better chance that that ambitious 
number could be reached, based on GAO’s study of this? 

Ms. Ross. I think this is an area where contracting out would 
be something that SSA might want to look at. We haven’t done any 
looking at it. But they have pretty much thought about how you 
would do this strictly internally, and perhaps that’s another option 
they ought to examine. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Any thoughts on that, Mr. Bowsher? 

Mr. Bowsher. I think they ought to consider it and do some pi- 
lots maybe. 

Mr. Portman. In terms of technology, the whole notion of bring- 
ing a Federal Government agency into the nineties, if not into the 
21st century, how would you judge SSA as compared to other agen- 
cies? The IRS comes to mind, and others. 

Mr. Bowsher. I used to consider SSA one of the worst, and I was 
wondering whether they were ever going to get beyond their tape 
drives over there. But they have made some progress in recent 
years on that. So I think now they have got a department that has 
made real improvements and I would hope that this technology 
program that they’re currently involved in would be successful. 

But one thing, of course, that now worries us is we hear about 
the 28-month slippage on the software, that is a concern. Pat might 
just add a few words on that. Because this is very important. 

Mr. Portman. If you could also address the redesign issues and 
kind of the bigger issue of whether there is, I guess, an architec- 
ture for design, 

Ms, Taylor. Right. On the 28-month delay, though, only 10 
months of the delay is really due to the software development prob- 
lems. SSA knows about those. Right now their biggest challenge is 
they’re moving from the old mainframe computers and going to a 
more modern, PC-based network system, and the people that they 
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have are trained in the mainframe environment. That means that 
everybody needs to get trained in the new environment, and SSA 
recognizes that that’s a problem. 

Also, some of the tools that they used in the software develop- 
ment didn’t work the way they were supposed to, so that means 
they ended up doing a lot of manual entry of data and that’s part 
of that 10-month delay. 

Now, the remaining 18 months, though, are due to SSA’s re- 
sponse to feedback from outside consultants, who said that their 
initial rollout schedule was too ambitious from the very beginning, 
so they have made some adjustments there. 

Also, their consultants told them that they needed to do at least 
one more pilot test than what they were originally planning to do 
and that test should be in the reengineered environment, I think 
we would be in support of that. That’s a little bit more conservative 
approach. 

Mr. PORTMAN. So they were unrealistic in their initial expecta- 
tions? 

Ms. Taylor. Right, which we see a lot. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Again, getting back to the CDRs, do you have 
some solutions that you would recommend in terms of more private 
contractors, an3d:hing else? Fm about to run out of time here. 

Ms. Taylor. Fm not sure how the technology supports the CDRs, 
because we haven’t really 

Mr. PORTMAN. Fm just making an analogy to CDRs, whether 
there are some specific recommendations you would make with re- 
gard to the technology. 

Mr. Bowsher. Whether we need to have more privatization of 
the efiFort, you might say, with outsourcing of the effort. 

Ms. Taylor. Right. Really, about 90 percent of the software de- 
velopment and systems they do in-house, and they really haven’t 
contracted out much at all. 

I think the caution there, as we’ve seen in other places, is that 
even if you bring in outside consultants or contractors, you need to 
know how to manage them. I think SSA, since they haven’t had 
that experience a lot, that’s going to be one thing we’ll probably 
need to watch. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Bltnning. Mr. Christensen. 

Mr. Christensen. No questions. 

Chairman Bunning. OK. 

In my letter to you, I specifically asked GAO to analyze the ex- 
tent to which SSA is establishing a research agenda, and you ad- 
dressed that by saying it should be bipartisan. If we’re going to 
solve the problem on funding, for the Social Security Administra- 
tion, it has to be bipartisan. 

I couldn’t agree with you more. It’s very difficult when the Com- 
missioner of Social Security is out speaking on behalf of the admin- 
istration on political issues, to have bipartisan cooperation between 
the two parties that sit at this table. 

I would just ask you, as a personal observation, do you think the 
head of an independent agency should be out speaking politically 
on issues that the administration and the Congress might have a 
difference of opinion on? 
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Mr. Bowsher. Well, I think that often heads of independent 
agencies try to avoid that, for the very reason that — In other 
words, they certainly should be out there explaining the program, 
but just what you're referring to, as to any statements made by the 
Commissioner, I don't have that background. 

But I think it’s important, in a role like this, to try to be as inde- 
pendent of other politics as you can, other than the program that 
you are in charge of 

Chairman Bunning. You said that the Social Security Trust 
Funds would be solvent until approximately 2015, and if we don’t 
do something prior to that, we’re going to run into some funding 
problems, and confidence problems between the individuals who 
are waiting to retire and the retirement program itself 

Wouldn’t it be better to address funding and confidence problems 
sooner rather than later? 

Mr. Bowsher. Very definitely. In other words, we have issued 
some reports on the overall budget deficit problem, and the entitle- 
ment programs, of course, are a big part of the problem that is 
building, and the retirement program is there, too. 

The 2013-15 period is when you start to have greater expense, 
and you still have the trust fund balances at that point in time. 
But the confidence level is a very important factor here. I think the 
sooner that decisions can be made on whatever changes are need- 
ed, I think it helps both the running of the Federal Government 
but also very much helps the individual Americans out there who 
have to plan for their retirement. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. Do you think it's very important for the So- 
cial Security independent agency to lead in those suggestions on 
how we can solve these funding problems? 

Mr. Bowsher. I think it’s important that they do the research 
so that you can be looking at various options and policy changes. 
I think eventually it’s the Congress and the President that will, of 
course, have to make the final policy decisions that get enacted and 
signed into law. 

I think it is very much appropriate for the agency to do a great 
deal of policy and research to help shape that final product. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Bowsher, I’ve been getting suggestions 
from everyone; Latin America, think tanks up here in Washington, 
other individuals, who know how to solve this problem. I have yet 
to have a suggestion or a policy suggestion from SSA on how we 
can eventually solve this funding problem. I await their sugges- 
tions, so that we can take a look at what the agency itself believes 
is a solution. 

You also suggested there might be an independent commission 
set up to do that. The last commission that was set up in 1983 got 
us through this century. I would like to see the funding issue 
solved on a more permanent basis, even though it has been solved 
for 20 or 30 years. That time span doesn’t give the confidence that 
I think is necessary for those that are dependent on the Social Se- 
curity Administration to deliver what they said they would deliver 
and what the Congress promised to deliver. So I look forward to 
their suggestions. 

Does anyone else have any other questions? 

Sam. 
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Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In regard to that, what specific role do you think SSA should 
play in that long-term solvency debate? 

Mr. Bowsher. Well, as I have said, I think they ought to have 
a good research and policy unit over there that is doing research 
and maybe even going out and doing focus groups. You have to find 
out what the people are thinking and how they would react to var- 
ious policy changes. So I think you need a good research group and 
that’s what they have started over there. So I think now hopefully 
they will come 

Mr. Johnson. I was under the assumption they hadn’t done any 
of that, or at least it wasn’t being done as rapidly as 

Mr. Bowsher. It just got started. I think what happened was 
that some time back they had a policy group, and that disappeared. 
So you’ve had an organization here for a number of years that 
didn’t have that capability, not that maybe some people weren’t 
working on some of that at the agency. But I think now what 
they’re doing is starting to rebuild that capability and I think, 
hopefully, you will get products. 

Cindy, would you want to add to that? You’ve kind of been fol- 
lowing this area more. 

Ms. Fagnoni. Just to comment on or explain specifically, the 
SSA had a fairly major reorganization of its policy component and 
just in May 1996 they have added a new office that will look at 
long-term research. They’ve added an evaluation component to 
their research shop, to help evaluate existing legislation and to 
help develop policy options. So they do recognize the need to bolster 
their ability in these areas and they do now have a plan to beef 
up those areas. But their plan was just set in action in May, so 
some of these pieces are not fully staffed up at this point. 

Mr. Johnson. Are they, in fact, trying to educate the public on 
the problem, and the long-term solvency in particular? 

Ms. Fagnoni. Their public education campaign at this point has 
been focused more on explaining what their programs are and not 
talking about the long-term solvency issue. 

When SSA does talk about long-term solvency, they tend to talk 
about it in terms of there are a lot of years and there is time to 
make a decision, rather than perhaps discussing options and em- 
phasizing the need to take action sooner rather than later. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Chairman, I may have something relevant — and 
I don’t necessarily say I agree with it. But it’s a quotation from the 
Speaker, who says, in an article on January 3, 1995, under the title 
‘‘Gingrich says Social Security may need new look, but not now,” 
that “it would be unwise to try to deal with Social Security’s own 
long-range financing problems until early in the next century.” So 
there are various points of view on this subject. 

Chairman Bunning. I would just comment that I don’t agree 
with the Speaker on a lot of issues, and that’s one of them. 

Mr. Jacobs. I just thought he had a right to be heard from. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Collins. 
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Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to follow up on your comments, Mr. Chairman, and 
your inquiry about waiting for the agency to come forward with 
some proposals that will address the problems that exist, the sol- 
vency problems for the future. 

My question, though, is based on the current status of the Com- 
missioner — and I may have a misunderstanding of the status — but 
the current Commissioner was nominated and confirmed as Com- 
missioner of SSA under HHS, but since SSA has become an inde- 
pendent agency confirmation as Commissioner of the new inde- 
pendent agency has not happened. 

With the Commissioner's current status as the carryover Com- 
missioner of the former agency under HHS, and politics as they 
are, can we realistically expect proposals based on political vulner- 
ability, even at the White House or here in Congress, from the cur- 
rent Commissioner? 

Mr. Bowsher. I think it puts the current Commissioner in a 
more difficult position and certainly not as independent as if she 
was confirmed under the new legislation. No question about it. 

Mr. Collins. As a followup to that, going back to the first wit- 
ness, would a good, strong attitude toward the agency, the bene- 
ficiaries, the contributors, rather than the politics of it — and I refer 
back to the Chairman's comment about the current Commissioner 
stumping politically, political rhetoric for one side versus the other, 
that's a situation that will not render good policy and will not as- 
sist those beneficiaries or those who are paying into the system. Do 
you concur with that? 

Mr. Bowsher. Well, when I'm talking about policy, I would like 
to see it rooted in the research and in the policy analysis, which 
would then be articulated up to the Congress and to the President. 
That's what I'm talking about. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. A final question. In your view, what is the 
single most important thing that's needed to be done at SSA? If 
you had your choice of all the things over there, what would it be? 

Mr. Bowsher. I think the summary of my statement, those four 
major things, I think in the final analysis you need strong leader- 
ship and a great management team, including technology experts, 
to modernize the systems and the processes. 

Chairman Bunning. And what do you think are the criteria for 
that type of strong leadership? Would it be a great manager, a 
great “nuts and bolts” person, somebody who has program Imowl- 
edge? 

Mr. Bowsher. You know, that's always difficult to say because, 
to a certain extent. I'm a great believer that you've got to build a 
great management team. If you're going to be a great leader, you 
have to build a great team under you 

Chairman Bunning. For 65,000 employees? 

Mr. Bowsher. For 65,000, exactly. That’s why I think the SES 
issue is so important. 

Chairman Running. OK. We appreciate your testimony. Thank 
you very much for being here. Good luck. 

Mr. Bowsher. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
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Chairman BUNNING. Usually our hearings do not last past 2 
hours, but we have had 45 minutes of voting, so we’re going to pass 
a little past 2 hours and continue on. 

Our final witness is Hon. Shirley Chater, Commissioner of Social 
Security since October 1993. Commissioner Chater, we appreciate 
your willingness to appear before the Subcommittee. Please pro- 
ceed when you are ready. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SHIRLEY S. CHATER, PH.D., 
COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Ms. Chater. Thank you, Mr. Running. 

I do want to say before I begin my testimony that, since this may 
be Congressman Jacobs’ last hearing, I would like to thank you for 
your longstanding support of the Social Security Administration, 
and I do that on behalf of all of our employees, especially those in 
Indiana, and those in Baltimore and Washington. We couldn’t have 
asked for a better champion and I thank you. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Chater. I am pleased to address this Subcommittee this 
morning and talk with you about what we have done during this 
transition year of Social Security. I want to say, too, that we are 
very well aware of the challenges that we face today. We are very 
well aware of the challenges that we face in the future. They are 
daunting challenges. 

But I am also aware that we have had extra difficulties during 
this transition year. We have worked through 2 shutdowns, and we 
have had 13 continuing resolutions. Nevertheless, in the first year, 
beginning with the transition process itself, we have met with suc- 
cess. I am frankly very proud of the success of our employees who 
have all worked together to meet some of the challenges that are 
before us. 

Since we became independent, we have continued to distribute 
benefits to the right person, in the right amount, at the right time, 
just as we have for the past 55 years. We have continued to fulfill 
the requirements of the legislation that gave us independent sta- 
tus. We have assumed the personnel responsibilities for all of our 
65,000 employees. We have continued to ensure the integrity of 
SSA’s programs, as we have worked hard to put together an Office 
of the Inspector General and our own Office of the General Coun- 
sel. In addition, the Office of the Actuary and a Chief Financial Of- 
ficer now report directly to the Commissioner. 

Since the Commissioner now participates in Cabinet meetings, 
and serves on the President’s Management Council, our independ- 
ent status has given SSA and its programs a greater visibility, not 
only to other areas of the Federal Government, but also to our cus- 
tomers, the millions of Americans that we serve. 

Our agency focus is on providing our customers with world class 
service, and we work very hard to accomplish that goal. 

If you look at the material on our service delivery accomplish- 
ments — that’s over there on the board — I want to remind you that 
SSA’s 800 number service is recognized as the best in both the pub- 
lic and private sectors, according to an outside and independent 
surveyor, Dalbar, Inc., that 41 percent more disability applicants 
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received hearings in 1995 than in 1993, that processing times for 
disability claim applicants decreased by 11 percent between 1993 
and 1995, and that continuing disability reviews increased from 
116,000 in 1993 to 285,000 in 1995. 

Next, our average processing time to assign a Social Security 
number was cut in half between those years. Social Security's new 
Office of the Inspector General recovered more than $9.6 million 
during its first year, which included its transition and startup 
time. And in fiscal year 1995, we issued 10.7 million Personal 
Earnings and Benefit Estimate Statements, and we are right on 
track in doing the number that we said we would do. 

In fiscal year 1995, SSA maintained 240 million earnings 
records. We processed more than 5 million benefit claims, and over 
6,200 disability beneficiaries were successfully rehabilitated 
through our vocational rehabilitation program and returned to 
work. This will result in a savings to the trust fund of $257 million. 

We are working now with all 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Federal prison system to make sure that prisoners are 
taken off the rolls. I also want to point out that it is this adminis- 
tration, it is we, who found this to be a problem and have corrected 
it. 

We have met with success in modernizing our automation sys- 
tems, and, because we have been successful in dealing with the 
computer change for the year 2000, one of our employees serves as 
the leader of an interagency group planning on how to change com- 
puter systems for the year 2000. 

Now, in order to inform the public and build confidence in Social 
Security, we created an Office of Communications, led by a Deputy 
Commissioner, and we have put into place a nationwide edu- 
cational program because we feel strongly that people must under- 
stand “what is" before they can understand what “might be." So, 
in addition to sending out the PEBES statement, we’re speaking 
across the country and meeting with journalists at every oppor- 
tunity. We’re writing OpEd pieces and letters to the editor, that 
correct the mythology of Social Security and the misinformation. 
And we are sending out Social Security Public Service Announce- 
ments for radio and television broadcast. In fact, we had about 1.2 
million dollars’ worth of broadcast time for these public service an- 
nouncements donated to us. 

We have also at the schools’ requests, distributed about 17,000 
teacher’s kits to schools, high schools, and colleges across the Na- 
tion, in an attempt to have faculty incorporate this information so 
that young people will know what the Social Security Program is 
about. 

One minute ago, I mentioned that the creation of the OIG and 
the Office of General Counsel is part of our transition. They are 
both making quite a significant contribution to the agency. We are 
absolutely determined, as a very high priority, to deal with the is- 
sues of fraud, waste, and abuse. The OIG is strengthening its in- 
vestigative resources in particular by increasing the number of 
criminal investigators from 124, as of August this year, to 158 by 
September 30, more than a 25-percent increase. 

With the OIG and Office of General Counsel now working with 
other components across the Nation on a daily basis, we’re taking 
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the position that we’re not waiting for problems to arise. We are 
trying to solve the problems before they arise. 

I want to say something about planning. We have always 
thought that long-range policy and program planning was impor- 
tant, and that’s why I recently approved a reorganization of our 
policy office, now known as the Office of Programs and Policy, We 
are recruiting about 12 FTEs to fill empty slots in that newly cre- 
ated office, and we know that this component will be responsible 
for developing research and long-range policy options. 

As we enter the 21st century, we’re updating our strategic plan 
and beginning to address the challenges that lie ahead. We know 
we’re faced with increasing numbers of disability insurance claims, 
and we’re working, as you know, on a thorough redesign of the dis- 
ability claims process. And while this is a long-term initiative, we 
have already made some major accomplishments to improve cur- 
rent service and prepare for the future. 

Preparing for the future also requires us to ensure the solvency 
of Social Security, and we all recognize and state that changes will 
be required to sustain the program in the long term. We know, too, 
that those changes should be ideally made sooner rather than later. 
The Advisory Council, which has been charged to come up with 
some policy options, is close to completing its assessment for long- 
range solvency, and we understand its report will be forthcoming 
some time in August. 

I am confident that, with informed discussion, we can reach a bi- 
partisan agreement on the changes that will be needed to ensure 
the continuing success of the program. And with the crucial role 
that Social Security plays in our society, our efforts are of critical 
importance to the Nation and the future of its citizens. 

In closing, I would like to give you a larger overview of SSA’s ac- 
complishments in the first year of independence, and they, too, ap- 
pear before you on the posterboard. 

First, we accomplished a seamless transition to independent 
agency status, with very, very few problems. We restructured the 
SSA policy organization for increased effectiveness; we increased 
SSA focus on fraud, waste, and abuse; we have continued momen- 
tum in reengineering of the disability program; and we have begun 
and implemented a program to increase public confidence in Social 
Security. 

I would be pleased to have my formal, written testimony entered 
into the record, and I would be happy to answer your questions. 

Chairman BUNNING. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY S. CHATER 
COMMISSIONER 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for your invitation to testify today concerning 
tlie Social Security Administration (SSA) as a separate 
independent agency within the executive branch. I am happy to 
have the opportunity to talk about our first year as an 
independent agency, one which is marked with exceptional 
achievements , 

In our first year, despite two furloughs and thirteen 
continuing resolutions, we have fulfilled the requirements of the 
legislation establishing SSA as an independent agency. We not 
only accomplished a seamless transition to independent status, we 
also maintained our longstanding commitment to providing the best 
possible service to the American people. SSA’s service delivery 
remains consistently well rated by our customers. 

We are justifiably proud of the accomplishments of our 
65,000 employees. SSA makes timely and accurate benefit payments 
to 47 million beneficiaries every month. In fiscal year (FY) 95, 
SSA maintained 240 million earnings records; processed 16.9 
million lequests for Social Security numbers; processed over 5 
million claims for benefits; handled more than 62 million calls 
to the 800 telephone service; and sent 10.7 million Personal 
Earnings and Benefit Estimate Statements (PEBES) . All of this 
while holding our administrative budget to less than two percent 
of all benefits paid. 

Independent agency status has given SSA greater visibility 
in the executive branch and throughout the Federal government. 
Because of our independent status, issues are raised to the level 
that they deserve commensurate with the importance of the Social 
Security programs to the American people. The Commissioner of 
Social Security now communicates dire tdy with the President and 
his Cabinet officers. I serve on the President's Management 
Council. Because SSA is a recognized leader in customer service, 
I head the PMC's Workgroup on Customer Service. 

Organizational Changes 

In addition to transferring the personnel functions for 
65,000 employees from HHS to SSA, we have established an Office 
of the Inspector General (OIG) and an Office of the General 
Counsel (OGC) . 

SSA gains significantly from having our own OIG and OGC. 

Both Offices are able to focus exclusively on issues related to 
the Social Security programs. SSA is always the number one 
priority, and both components have a greater day-to-day level of 
involvement with all SSA components both at SSA headquarters and 
in field offices. 

In addition to the above mentioned changes, we have also 
made changes in our structure creating three new offices, each 
headed by a Deputy Commissioner. These offices are: Programs and 
Policy; Communications; and Legislation and Congressional 
Affairs, all of which report directly to the Commissioner. We 
have also provided for a Chief Financial Officer and an Office of 
the Actuary that reports directly to the Commissioner. 

Strategic Planning Key to S5A gucp gss 

SSA places great importance on long-range planning and 
management, and we use our strategic planning process as a 
framework to coordinate our efforts. Strategic management 
encoripasses the range of activities needed to "get the job done," 
from planning and budgeting to implementing, tracking, and 
measuring performance outcomes. Strategic management at SSA 
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allows us to recognize the forces changing our world- -rising 
workloads, changing custorr-r expectations, reductions in 
resources- -as well as the technological innovations that allow 
us to deal with those char.'.es. It has enabled us to respond to 
these pressures while keeping a steady eye on our mission and our 
vision for the future. 

Our current strategic plan, A Framework for che Future, 
includes : 

o Identification of societal trends and their 

applicability to SSA and the programs we administer; 

o Statement of SSA's mission; 

o General goals, which are to; 

Rebuild public confidence in Social Security; 

Provide world-class service; 

Create a supportive environment for SSA employees; 

and 

o Quantifiable service delivery performance measures. 

The Social Security Administration was one of several 
agencies to volunteer to participate as a Government Performance 
Review Act pilot agency. Thus we have outlined performance goals 
to serve as standards for delivery of customer service. In 
addition, we have developed a technology strategy consistent with 
the Strategic Plan and our Business Plan. Our annual 
Accountability Report released to Congress in December 1995 is 
also a first for government agencies. 

Service Deliver y 

Service delivery improvements continue under independent 
agency status. As I noted in my testimony before you last month, 
we cut busy signal rates on our national 800 number in recent 
months to less than half of last year's rate. We have been rated 
the best provider of telephone customer service, not only for the 
public sector but the private sector as well, in a 1995 survey by 
Dalbur Inc., a financial services company. 

In addition, we also improved processing time for issuing 
Social Security numbers by issuing 97 percent of Social Security 
cards within 5 days of the request in fiscal year 1995. In the 
disability area, we processed 41 percent more hearings in 1995 
than in 1992, and decreased our claims processing time by 
11 percent lev the same period. 

To prtseive the integrity of the disability programs, it is 
essential that we conduct periodic CDRs to ensure that only 
beneficiaries who continue to be disabled remain on the 
disability rolls. A more efficient CDR process, which relies in 
part on a questionnaire mailed to disabled beneficiaries, has 
allowed us to significantly increase the number of CDRs performed 
annually. During FY 1995, we processed 285,000 CDRs- -an almost 84 
percent increase over the previous fiscal year- -and made initial 
determinations in 41,800 cases that benefits should be ceased due 
to medical improvement and the ability to work. This year, the 
President requested an increase of $260 million for CDRs over 
lasc yeai . The house passed Appropriations bill included $160 
million of that request. The Administration supports funding of 
CDRs at a level to ensure full implementation of CDR reviews for 
all recipients -on a timely basis. Congress is to be commended 
for supporting and funding this initiative. 

Working with our State part.ners, other public agencies and 
private organizations, SSA has made major progress in returning 
our beneficiaries to work, In fiscal year 1995, over 6,200 
beneficiaries were successfully .rehabilitated and returned to 
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work. This is a net estimated lifetime savings of $256.7 
million. We have recently published regulations to increase the 
pool of providers to include private vocational rehabilitation 
service providers when a state does not serve a beneficiary. 

SSA has asked the Congress to extend tk- “urrent 
demonstration authority and to further ex[ ^ri liat authority to 
include new applicants. This authority wal_ -n ible SSA to 
explcre new ways to help beneficiaries return to work. 

A Leader in Technology 

Our accomplishments in our first year of independence go far 
beyond simply fulfilling the requirements of the legislation. 

SSA has become an acknowledged leader in the Federal government 
in technological advancement. Back in 1988, long before the issue 
surfaced publicly, SSA began changing computer systems to accept 
dates in the 2lst century. Today SSA leads an interagency group 
on this subject that is working to change software used by all 
federal agencies. 

We have successfully modernized our automated systems. As 
part o£ an agency initiative to create a state -of - the -ait 
computer processing environment for all agency employees, a 
contract of over $279 million was awarded to provide hardware, 
installation, software, and support of 56,500 computer 
workstations (including over 1,700 local area networks) over the 
30-rnonth period beginning November 1996. This will serve as the 
architecture for the Redesigned Disability System. 

SSA has been a leader in offering on-line Internet services. 
In M:.iy 1995, we were named one of the 101 best web by PC- 

Computing Magazine. More recently, this year the ngton Post 

business sccri^^n called us, "the ultimate Federal site." In 

June alone, oui ’Home Page" was accessed 56,000 times. Access 
requests ha've been increasing at the rate of 20 percent each 
month . 

In April of this year, SSA began a test of an on-line 
request for Personal Earnings and Benefit Estimate Statements 
(PEBF.S) on the Internet's World Wide Web. Anyone with "secure 
browser" and access to the Internet is able to complete an online 
form and request a statement that will be mailed to them in less 
than 4 Vteeks . Since the test began, it has been enthusiast ical ly 
accepted by the public. Through mid- July, more than 13,000 
people have made an on-line request for a PEBES . More than 2,500 
comments have been received. These comments have been 
overwhelmingly positive and supportive of SSA ' s efforts at 
providing a real on-line service for the public. 

One of my priorities as Commissioner has been to create a 
management environment which emphasizes communication and 
teamwork among agency components with other agencies and groups. 
This environment was essential to facilitate all of the 
technological improvements discussed above. I am proud that we 
have achieved cooperation and interaction of groups at an early 
level of policy planning and development, when it is the most 
effective . 

One of the most daunting challenges we faced these last few 
years was initiating solutions to tlie projected increasing growth 
in the disability insurance (DI) program. As I have testified in 
prior hearings before this Subcommittee, program growth is a 
product of the complex interaction of a number of economdc, 
demographic, social, programmatic, and other factors- - internal 
and external to the program, long-standing and short - term- - that 
influence application, award, and termination rates. The 
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enormous demands confronting SSA in the form of unprecedented DI 
workloads resulting from the projected increase in applications, 
combined with staffing reductions, required us to evaluate 
policies and procedures which might be streamlined or altered to 
process the workload more efficiently. 

The redesign of the disability claims process is a long-term 
initiative expected to run beyond the turn of the century. 
Nevertheless, we have made major strides in implementing near- 
term features and setting the stage for future implementation 
efforts. More specifically, in the past 12 months we have; 

o strengthened the relationship between SSA field offices 
and State Disability Determination Services (DDSs) by 
asking claims representatives and disability cxamin<:;rs 
to work in teams to expedite and improve initial 
disability interviews ; 

c begun nesting the Single Decisionmaker Model, which 
allows the disability examiner to utilize medical 
consultants on an as needed basis; 

o implemented piloting for the new adjudication officer 
position in 9 State sites and in 17 Federal sites; 

o published 9 new Social Security rulings clarifying 
disability policy for all levels of adjudication. 
Training on these rulings is scheduled to begin within 
the m:;r^l^ for ovei M disability decisionmakers. 

Efforts to IV. uce Fraud in n e 

One of SSA cst impoitait i nns ibil i t ies is protecting 
the integrity of the trust funds, and ensuring accurate and 
timely payment of benefits. As an independent agency, SSA has 
given priority attention to our responsibilities for uncovering 
waste, fraud, and abuse. Social Security's Inspector General is 
directly responsible for promoting economy, efficiency, and 
effectiveness in SSA programs and detecting and preventing fraud, 
waste, and abuse. 

During the first year of independence, OIG activities 
resulted in the recovery of more than $9.6 million in fines, 
judgments, and restitutions. Our recoveries and recommended cost 
avoidances in the last 6-month period more than exceeded the 
OIG ' s total budget for the reporting period. 

An example of recent OIG activity was its investigation of a 
fraudulert credit card scheme in New York. We are working with 
the authorities to ensure that all participants are prosecuted to 
the fullest extent of the law. Similarly OIG is initiating a 
major nationwide investigation targeting individuals illegally 
receiving Supplemental Security Income (SSI) payments while 
living in other countries. Allegations from SSA field offices in 
border areas suggest that individuals who have left the country 
may be obtaining benefits for which they are no longer entitled. 
OIG will identify and terminate SSI payments to recipients 
receiving payments based on false statements regarding residency 
or other eligibility factors. 

Finally, the OIG continues to work with the States of 
Washington and California in cases involving suspected 
interpreter fraud. Thirty-three arrests of middlemen have 
already been made, 14 have resulted in conviction and the 
remaining cases are pending. We continue to implement aggressive 
actions to detect and deter fraud by and against non-citizens 
through the hiring of bilingual employees and other reviews to 
ensure program integrity. 

These increased activities have required strengthening the 
invest igat ive resources of the OIG. As a result, the OIG plans 
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to increase the number of criminal investigators, from 124 
investigators to be employed as of August 1 to 156 investigators 
by September 30. 

Another challenge we face is administering the prohibition 
against paying benefits to prisoners. Toward this end, SSA has 
undertaken affirmative steps to ensure that institutions report 
inmates timely and accurately and that ineligible individuals do 
not receive Social Security and Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) benefits. We now have agreements to receive prisoner data 
from 47 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, and all but a small percentage of the 
more than 3500 local jurisdictions. This represents an almost 20 
fold increase of those jurisdictions reporting now over the 
number reporting in 1993. We are renegotiating the agreements 
with the 3 States whose agreements have lapsed. However, we have 
received prisoner reports from those States. 

In order to provide an additional incentive for State and 
local institutions to provide prisoner data on a timely basis, 

SSA supports legislation which would provide State and local 
correctional institutions with a one-time $400 payment (from 
program funds) for each prisoner identified as receiving a Social 
Security or SSI benefit if the data is supplied to SSA within 30 
days of confinement. SSA would provide a $200 payment if the 
information is supplied from 31 through 90 days after 
confinement . 

Ref orm 

P.L. 104-121, enacted on March 29, 1996, eliminates drug 
addiction and alcoholism as the basis for receiving SSI and DI 
benefits. This change was effective immediately for new 
applicants and will be effective January 1, 1997 for current 
recipients. SSA is expeditiously implementing the new 
provisions. Notices have been sent to approximately 200,000 
effected beneficiaries advising them of the change in the law. 

In the pending welfare reform legislation, the criteria used 
to determine eligibility for disabled children are revised. This 
legislation would eliminate the individualized functional 
assessment as well as the double counting of maladaptive 
behavior. SSA supports these changes. Also contained in welfare 
reform are provisions that would restrict benefits to certain 
noncitizens. All of these provisions would result in significant 
workloads for SSA. 

Future Challenges 

Despite two furloughs and thirteen continuing resolutions 
during our first year as an independent agency the Social 
Security Administration has made progress toward its goals and 
increased employee productivity. Still, we are also aware of the 
significant challenges that lie ahead. 

C Policy Development 

To enhance policy development, I recently approved a 
reorganization of the former Office of Programs, Policy, 
Evaluation, and Communications, renamed the Office of Programs 
and Policy, which will be responsible for developing long-range 
polif.y options, and for improving SSA's ability to engage in 
rapid decisionmaking . Through this new office, SSA will 
intensify its focus on policy planning and development by working 
w'lth the management of other components, the Administration, 
Congress, advocacy groups and our customers. 

O Advisory Board 

The Independent Agency legislation established a bipartisan 
Social Security Advisory Board composed of seven members. Three 
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of the members are appointed by the President and two each are 
appointed by the Speaker of the House and the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate. This Board is to advise the Commissioner, 
the President and the Congress. The Board is fully operating and 
has had several meetings. 

n Solvency Issues 

As you are aware, under the 1995 Trustees Report's 
intermediate assumptions, the assets of the combined OASI and DI 
Trust Funds are expected to grow until 2019, and then to decline 
until they v.ould become exhausted in 2029, a year earlier than 
was estimated in last year's Report. Clearly, considering the 
crucial role that Social Security plays in our society, its 
future solvency is of critical importance to the nation. 

We all recognize that changes to che program will be 
required to sustain Social Security in the long term. The 
Advisory Council on Social Security is close to completing its 
assessment of long-range solvency options. Although the Advisory 
Council is not expected to reach a consensus, its work 
demonstrates that there are a number of options available for 
consideration . 

As past successful efforts to reform Social Security have 
shown, changes to the program can occur only after bipartisan 
debate and public discussion. 

I have emphasized that the Social Security program is not in 
immediate financial danger and there is no immediate crisis. 

Under the intermediate assumptions, the program will be able to 
fully meet its benefit obligations for the next 33 years. In 
addition, even if no changes in the program were made by then, 
payroll taxes in 2029 would be sufficient to pay 77 percent of 
benefits . 

I want to emphasize, however it is important to address the 
Social Security financing issue earlier rather than later. The 
earlier a bipartisan solution can be achieved, the less dramatic 
the changes will need to be. 

Educating the American public is critical to achieving a 
resolution. An accurate understanding of the program is needed 
as the foundation for public discussion. I have been traveling 
around the country, talking to senior citizens and young people 
alike, to discuss the Social Security program and the need for 
long term changes. In addition, during my travels across this 
country over the past 2 years, I have used every opportunity in 
the cities across America that I have visited to meet with 
journalists, both print and broadcast , to educate them on the 
current state of Social Security. By taking the time to meet 
with numerous editorial boards, participate in many radio and 
television programs, and sit down in countless one-on-one 
interview.^ with newspaper and magazine reporters, I have been 
able to put journalists in a much better position to accurately 
inform the millions of Americans who get their information each 
day from the news media about the current financial status of 
Social Security. 

In addition to public addresses by agency officials, we have 
developed a Teacher's Kit which has been distributed to more than 
17,000 secondary schools around the country. The kits use lesson 
plans, factsheets, handouts, a video, and a teacher's guide to 
present a comprehensive overview of the program. 

We also issue PEBES, so that workers can see exactly how 
much they have paid into Social Security, and what benefits they 
can expect when they retire. By 2000 everv'one age 25 and over 
will receive an annual statement. As I travel around the 
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Nation, I have had countless people tell me how much they 
appreciate getting their PEBES, and how useful they are in 
helping to plan for retirement. The people I meet are consistent 
in their praise of the information provided. 

We launched a multi-media "N’atio.nal Education Campaign" on 
August 1-4, 1995. This includes a series of public service 

announcements to educate the public about the value of Social 
Security benefits sent to 5000 TV and radio stat ions -over $1.2 
million wortn of air time has been donated in 46 states. These 
announcements point out that Social Security is a family program 
covering dependents and survivors as well as retirees. Thus we 
cannot analyze Social Security's value to young workers strictly 
by projecting retirement benefits. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, SSA has successfully completed 
its transition to an independent agency and is hard at work on 
meeting the challenges that lie ahead. 
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Chairman BUNNING. Commissioner Chater, before we get into 
questions on the substance of this hearing, I would like to ask you 
a very straightforward question. 

Why is it that you and your agency can't seem to provide this 
Subcommittee with even the most routine information in a reason- 
able amount of time? For example, since the June 27 hearing, I 
have been trying to obtain through GAO copies of regional award 
agreements documents that were signed some time ago. You deliv- 
ered them this morning. That is, all but two were delivered this 
morning, before this hearing. 

Then Ruth Pierce promised to provide various information on 
how employees can decertify the union as their representative. 
GAO followed up on Ms. Pierce's promise several weeks ago, and 
yet, we have had no response. And last week I sent Ruth Pierce 
a letter regarding the revelations by NBC news that political activ- 
ity was being conducted on government time by SSA union rep- 
resentatives. 

I have a copy of it, without objection, I will put into the record. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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jm BU^'NJNG. IttNTUCiCV. CHAIRMAN 
*U»COMMlTTtl ON -SOClAi MCunTT> 


ekk AffCHCR tixas. Chairman 

COMcmC ON»ArSANDUf:i«4S 


•AM C4X1JMS C^OACt* 

» 4NCI.H** VANIA 

N4RAA»iU 

GA«GI>0C»N •« *1 AAi 


AiNO'* /MOB) ’nUaNA 
•AAAAM A AINnIu* CONNCn^U^ 

a<>%aAOI -4A-. MASSACHuSErri 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

U S HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON. DC 20575 


0 MOSClT* 0«r O# STAFI 
vAiinc maaaai iaaon. soacoAMrmE stArr DP»r 


July 16, 1996 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Ms. Ruth A. Pierce 

Deputy Commissioner for Human Resources 
Social Security Administration 
Baltimore, MD 21235 


Dear Ms. Pierce; 


On July 10, 1996, you appeared on the NBC "Nightly News" segment, "The Fleecing 
of America." During the segment, you were asked by Lisa Myers if union representatives at 
the Social Security Administration engaged in partisan political activities, to which you 
replied, "No, not in this organization they do not." 

Ms. Myers then showed you a fax sent from the Democratic Leader, Congressman 
Richard Gephardt, to a full time union representative at SSA, entitled, "Top Ten Worst 
Things About the Final Republican Budget." You replied that the fax was not appropriate 
and that you would look into it because it is clearly not something SSA condones. I am glad 
to know that SSA does not condone this action and will be conducting an investigation. 

Attached are four other correspondences which were distributed via official Social 
Security E-mail or fax systems. I advise you to investigate these as well. 

In your investigation of this matter, I would like to be kept completely informed of 
your actions as you take them. Please let me know what steps you have taken or intend to 
take to ensure that SSA union representatives do not engage in partisan political activities. If 
you have not taken any action in this matter, please let me know when you intend to do this. 

I would appreciate your providing me with copies of all correspondence associated with your 
investigation, including agency memoranda and correspondence with SSA unions. Thank you 
for your cooperation in this matter. I look forward to your reply not later than July 23, 1996. 



Attachments 
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Company; 

To: 

From; 
Subject: 
Sent at: 


Housa E-Mail Fax Cover Sheet 



Qlongress of 

34xru«ir of ^prfecnlatvfjES 

PJnslpttgtmt, ®.CC. 


Mary Hanson 

Democratic Leader Richar^Gephardt 
Message for 6/1 1/96 (5) 

23:59 on 10 Jun 1996 


Number of pages (including this cover sheet) • 3, 
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yiPt tv Hew PtiBOcnU ^ i riHM pc:; r?U7iO J« j?PjJ 


Today's Message 


Tuesday, June II, 1996 

Top Ten Worst Things 
About the Final Republican Budget 


— 4Ja..^a 

nouse 

Democratic 

Leadership 

Communications 


lOeMStpwat, OnJr 
StcMtkifisr, Yftf OtMlr 


House Republicsns vote tediy on their flrtal budget blueprint for FY 1997. Whn this budget, 
inm OOP continue* down their path of harming Arterican families at the e^rpeni* of the 
wealthy and special interests •• including maintaining deep ^ots in Medicare to pay for tax 
breaks for the wealthy. Here are the top ten worst things about this bill: 


10. F®wer toxic waste clearupi. The Republican budget will result In lower cleanups, 
thanKc ;c a funding freeze lor Superfund, with no allowance Icr inflation, 


9. Waifira reform that's weak or work and tougl' f^epubiican 

budget would devastate children, without moving enough adults off welfare and into the 
workforce. 


8. Biggar deficits to pay for frontloaded tax breaks. By cramming tax breaks mto 
the first three years of their six-year budget, Republicans wd) ectuaKy increase the deficit for 
the next three years. This uouid aiso force huge automatic cuts In Medicare and Medkald. 

7. Limits direct atudtnt loans. The Republican budget caps the popular and 
successful direct loan program •- probably at the Senate level, forcing 700 schools and 
700,000 students out of the program in '097 alone, and about 7 million students by FY 2002. 

64 Tax increases on working femilieci The Repub^can budgetwouid increase taxes 
on millions of working families earning less than $28,000 a year. 

5. Eliminates guarantees for health care for low-incoma women and 
children, seniora In nursing homes, and the disabled. The R.pubiican budget 
makes deep cuts in Madicaid funding and assumes enactment of a bill that would end the 
recuirennent that states, with federal support, provide r'^^alih car* to the most vulnerable in 
scc'cfy 


I U S Hpuu on tnT w^' Wlit Wrts... kttjr/ wvw gov'<fc,nocratu' 
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10 1909 :' 3;59 


P»g* 3 ct 


'o i*, » '* •»s3gt ,.wn* 1 I . i>yb Hoji* D*nrioe «i C ®0'lcy CoT'’nlnt-» 

5*8e2fl'2 Gep->< d», 


4. Hundreds of rural hofipltals could close because of deep Medicare cuts. 
Th» averagg rural hojpital relias on Medicare for niarly hali of its re^ranu®. According to the 
Arrarican hospitiii AticciaV'on, th* OOP s detp Medicare cuts could force many to dote. 

3. Allows aoetora to overcharge seniors for their medical cere. Th« 
Peoublican proposal would allow dooiors v;ho leave the traditional Medicare prograrr, ic 
overb’il theif patients, ^vhic^ could increase seniors' oul<f-pocket medical cosiv by 40 percert. 

2. Public relations gimmicks to hide reason for Medlcsre cuts. Pepublicans 
t'ave separated their budget into three pieces, in a desperate attempt to preempt arguments 
that they cut Medicare to pay for tax breaks for the wealthy. Don't be focled •- it's all one 
budget, even if pieces of It get voted on separately. M «dicr«re cult still pay lur tax breaks. 

1 . SECRET PLAN to cut Msdlcara to pay for "crown lewel" tax brseks for 
the woalthy. The GOP budget cuts Medicare just as deep'y by 2002 es their budget from 
'ast year Where doei the money go? Into a slush fund to pay for as yet unnamed (ax breaks 
likely the “crown jewel" of the Contract with America, which OOP leaders repeatedly pulfirst 
' ' ' tegisiaiive priority list: capital gains tax breaks, which benefit the very wealthy. 
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FROM: 

TO: 


KATXONU COUNCIL Of $$A flEW OP£ftA'riO?i| LOCALS 
COUNCIL 220, AMERICAN PEDERATJON 01 GOVtANMCNT CMPLOYSCa 
P.O. »OX S17S7I 
CXICACO, 2L <0««l*757| 

(3S2)88$-1047 FAX (812)353-1131 
JULT 10, 1996 




Witold Skviorciynski# Protldont 
Executive Comnittto, LocaI Ptfildonts dnd Local Rops 



SUOJECT: Th# '^FioecinQ** Of th« Publtc 


A few hour! from now, on tho Wodnoeday edition of the NBC Evening 
Hewi, Chat network 1* running a story about APGE and SSA, on ita 
“Flaacing of Aratrlca** eerie*. IL appear® that HBC will adopt the 
criticiome that Congressman Jl» iunning (S-KIT) recently made of our 
uie of official tAn»e. And thie ia uafortunete. 

Kr. Bunning really doee not undoretand federal -eoctor labor 
relations. Or, if he does, he would like to lend our lmr back to 
the stone age. Or, »or* likely, he It Just fulfilling the 
Republican election-year agenda to "gat" union*— eapeclally the 
effective federal*impIoyeef union that nade a ihamblas of Kewc's 
plan to hold the government hoatage last winter. 

There it no iubstantive truth to Hr. Sunning'* allegations, and so 
we expect thi* matter to diaelpate once the light hit* it. But, 
given the open, public nature of these latait Ittaeka, neither can 
we elt back and ignore hi* potential influence on the gullible and 
the naive. 

Attached, therefore, are iomt talking polnti, to use as a start to 
reaponding to local media, and to give to your bargaining-unit 
eembert who may have teen the broadcast. RtBtmber to nention how 
Joint SSA/AFQE initiatives, especially, have taken up more and eore 
of the of ficlal-tiffte u«ed in the agency. And thet these joint 
activities arc directly related to increasing the efficiency of the 
agency and iaprovlng service to the public. 

But, this is complicated, as are the other 5 pages of information 
In the alx-page talking points. X recommand, therefore, that if 
local media do contact a Local Rep or other bargaining-unit member, 
that person should get the name and phone nunber of the caller, get 
on the line with your Local Preaident and together call the 
reporter back. Or you can have the reporter call me or Executive 
Vice President Ralph deJulii* (201/357-4175). 

In conclusion, there la more than one way to "fleece" the public, 
and it appears that NBC and a member of Congraaa are going to try 
out a new one tonight. We cannot stop then, but wa will try to 
correct their more outrageous errors. 


Please send r.e a copy of any media coverage that you gee on this. 
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TALCyc fowts FOR rOftSIBLE AKEKOMENT 

TO uvox-aas AmtonOATTONS on 
UNION** OmOAL rwt and S3a 

REfVBUCAff ATTACKS ON OFFICIAL TTME AXS FAJtT OF GOF AKn~WOFXU( 
wTTCHmm 

I Wtyt (od SubcdmmlnM oo So«lil SModty C^inua Am Bunsiai (R-KY) tc'd be 
wtnted to VdOw wby tom* laJoe itprueoUtlves $t SSA trt illow»d to pufonn "uato wetk* 
fuU-tiin« ’toetead o? tetvlSf Itie puMJe' KSi IsipUcit Mtuiop<i«i) thd wuos actMiio «t 
lAcon)p«ffbU wit^ public tervioe dcmcavCrUM jutt out of (h« Rcpgblicu 
Ujidaship it with tbc mw k^aoJ woHrpUot tod (be boe of Ubor uoloa. 


I U l5 un£ortui»te ihv the CocuBitiee Ui efaoM (o use tbc OAO «s pvt of the OOP 
mijorit/t s^lchuQt tpljM the ^odntictljy clcdc4 rcprttcoun’vct of wodloi mes ud 
woffiCQ. CbmmJnee will fiod tbv fedml t£Dplo>Tcs nd Cidx iwicm reprciODUrives ire 
pfcud of the sorvka they provide for tb« AnKhc&o ^pU. uxi they w\]l ock shrink frofis a 
attack OQ (bdr |ood work. 


WJUriS OFFICIAL TiMS^ 

t All fcdenl caployoof rtpreaeitfed by t uii^ art cctiiled to receive the beoeOti of (he 
iinion'i oerydees nd reprcscjtUtfoo even if they are ooc unioo oieeibcd. When Conftts 
enoctod tbe QvO Svvi^ Refoca Aa in 1^ • deiiberve dediloa was mode to dbecoy 
tuppon ccrtii'o union foncdoni by iUowin| (be use of *oCfieui Hmc”, ntbex dwt rebuilt 
ocn'<mcmbcn to pay (hdr (blr share of tbe itpresauttoc add services the imioo is oblifsted 
by law to picvida. 


I Ujsion os use ofiefal Kne only for those acbvitsca which art rtasonble, 

Be<»s«jy, and b tbe public burea. These mtadvdi »n i&poacd by Uw. Utslly pensintd 
union setMdef bdude PHOdatbi cofteolve barsiiaiof tsfcaotan, handU&i et&pioycc 
^rieva&oea, aed oooductbf and re^vb^ tnbb|. 


I Uso'oo rtpmematrves are prohibirod frea usu| otfidi) doe oq uy Jounul ueioo oancar 
Thtx ffieasi (bey cannot e*e oSldai dfflc to or^^anise vorkerf. ididt oow meaben; osspaifc 
for oG5ce, of ooodoct union dcctiooi. Unioo repmactiurfvcs are aUo forbidden to use ofCdil 
tiae for any pvtisu political aetivides. 


I The envagenc* of Uboc-managcaicm pvtaerthip ia tbt fedenl sector ova the past 2tw 
yevt ia based op the anderstanding that genuine d^ges to tbe crfectiva^c&s Of government 
art possible only 'vbtre Ubor and marvagomtni «c wcaiJng Kand-m-bind to iir.prove c^ality 
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aad d#liv^ th# bc0 pcstlble tcvviot to tU Asoka peof»lc. 


I With tbcM mutual f o«li m (U fc>uo<kdoo br ptrtAenhlp, usioo itprttcTiuijvci r 

SSA «d eUofc^cft thwiboul pytromtot « Mini ofS^ tu»a »p woxk u>|e/bcT swih 
(c irtpr&vo prtductrvrty, cffWcocy, wd aarvioc dcUvoty. Offldil umt it it 
c$5«otiii tool Cor bo‘ngis| iboui « gidvcmm^ \h»i «^0(1ct bcircr tad cnatv Un • 


T7€E aiALlBM)£ FOR SSA 

I SSA touc^^ n>o«o Uvo than «ay other |Ovenuo«&i taalouioiivi rooords oa iLsotf 

140 million Amedcasf and pay1h| out benafitt to(ilUo| pearty 5300 bflUoe to some 50 
m>nioa cusomcTi every mo^- 


I The fcdcrtJ woficfofoo is druHer ihiia at wy inx rinoe 1963, yt< fhm- u to lew dccoand 
for eOQdest, lu|h'^uaJ\ty public service. SSA ti t prime eximpU of ao t|c7)cy rhai hii to 
do m 03 icoe. Even ai Iti worifora ho shnjnk froos $0,000 in the )aie 1980i to 45000 
today, over 3i million new bcocfSdincs are added to the SodaJ Sccuriry idU every yoi 


t SSA eoployeei ficM over 60 nillloo t4c^M calla OQ ebc ar^mey's toU-&e< sumba each 
year, lOCDttlmeA ks many tf 1.7 m/ltioa on a cbile day. 


HOW VHJOHS AT SSA ARE WORXJHQ FOR THE TAXFATER 

I SSA is lettioi the fold sundsrd hr hi|h-quiUty pratbrma&ce and customer service. 
IVcse fains ate belaf mad# hf the Arnett taxpayer od (h epkt of *unloo activity/ bgt 
because of wbat tmioos and manayftew have bm abU to aoeonpUah by woddfif tofetber 
in parmership. 


I Hoc^ an ocamplo. When Dalbar ffoancUl Services; the Urfest fi naod a l news publirba 
In North America west lookhi| Cor the bat rolt'&te customer terAct b the wotld, it wai 
SSA that ruhed oumber ooc, beariof out luch mtvla-ooeotnd companies a federal 
Express, LL Bean. SouUiwes Airlines, DUoey, and Nordstrom. 


r This ivcceas did not come by acddccl. By wortaaf vjrixh union rtpfcs«jijtiv« aod tici; 
mcmbeit oa the front lines. SSA ^ts able to Crutfona the wiy wodc ii dooe and cus2otaer« 
saved. 


I Here's another cjumple. Fsced with lofry aistooic:!! and a aoumtof backJof of dlubiUry 
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d^'ms thAi cofM rak4 u l6<4 two I Utf yua to mo^«i $SA got (o|04hcr wiiO 
AJPOE txyi CQDp(c««:x mogiscerod Ibo wtj <5$i^tt7 diitti m hiodod Woddng tOf ether. 
SSA aod ht uaiooi Mgatd 4 oew dlnMlity ijiUm which will iblt to proCM aert 
daixnJ lo Icii t&se wjth ftwa poopto. FhUbdOD^ wfrh the cbffoCQcx 4od tixpjju to 
miDd, DCv ly^csQ promhei 10 cm (he tottJ wiitsoi Kac by Durlj 20 mofiths, uvieg 
buedruli of ttlUiOQi Of doUin- 


I SIA loLTDOd ihAt If you wtJTl govAfUae&j to opAnje wiib (be eCELcItocy end produedviry of 
the be$t prrvett loctoi coaptoiee. yco have to learo the nght Uaeota end ftudy the best that 
pdvtic isduscry bee to offer. The(^ whet $Sa ind nsfcay octa fedenJ agcocks b<^4 doae. 


t ^Vod wtu/ tbe/v 0 luracd il that, b i oobnued wortforco. locg^ena luocess ud tteJ 
fjdps m quality aad outomer kMcc trt Ilobcd dhoctly to effective wortdng partscnhJpi 
hc^wceo labor lod maugemeai. 


I UniOD edivir^* eod greater uoJoa Involvenseftt do oo( coac et ibe orpense of the 
AajcTicafl people, but raibcr io their Krvicc. 


t py uy ruaoDobta n«acmt> SSA*a isveonent b bencr Uhor-a»Qe|ema)( rclixlooa H 
pa^Dg big div)da3de through better aetvfce to (ha Am«noB9k taap«y«. 


I AFOE npascon ovu 55»000 csrployee* at SSA, tad y%t (hot are ooly 145 Ml-Hiac 
nfl)c-a7Ki*fS4 tniOQ leaden, or (hrto-teetha o( coo-^ertcoi of (he unlceoited worVforoe. Thu 
kiA effideor sse of ageocy and uoJop roaoQroai ii Kgb b Ibe vitb o<her govemntix 
igcsM tAd ai good or bonar chin Urgo private foceor corspoka. 


I fbdenl wcslen, Amcricu Cfffzcoa, tad tapaytn. oaioa taaden aod laeniSen wnt 
bu\ti govtrmocBL 

ZJiiOTVC? AMERICAS COHFASrtS KSCW THAT EAimnMnffS nTTH LABOR 
ARE QOOD FOR BUSINESS 

I ^A's woriqpJioe parr^icntip with iS uniom is simply good Wketa, High * performance 
orpabafions like Saturn, Coming Class, tod Hiriey Davids have demoftstrat^ that work 
roepfiDeejlog tod qulity unproveaents are doomed to without rt>e mpport and active 
isvniverocnt of uu'ons tod (heir elected FCpftacotitivoa. 


The beat and the briebtafl bi borb the private tod public secton ill prtich the wnac 
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puicT iO>on ffivolvticaeiit ia woHrpUce Msheaak3B4 m $ vehicle for |X0(hictMry, 
•OcLcscy, «ad benex cuftooscT aerrifle. Tbc»c have odMooiUy bM em m the exclusive 
pfOviDoe of fluoa^Aseai. Tkat wtda^ oorioa ]$ psccisol/ «hei uaioai v« Kyiaf to chaage 
by woHoag b pamenhip SSA nd ocher egex>a««. 


I The oetutc of "union vetiWdes* bts uDdergcnc a mdSctl tnnsforc&arica over the past (ew 
yttji with the ytYvru of pdrtaerthlps betweto labor xod amigeiocot. Ucioe Icederi k 
lodey'e federal worVpUco are dcdicark^ more aj^d moft of tbeh dmc to icaprovleg 
^vcmoDcst performance aod Odlverlng hi|her-oaaJity aorvlces to the AAcrlcao people. 


I At a tone whep dowroizliii $a4 privtxlatjOQ efforu trt threMcnui| to reshape the federal 
woddorcc, the shift io focus away froa lahor-mioagcacot coohooaiioo and toward 
cooperadoo lAd mutual goals has become a manor of ^uvfvaJ fix both labor aad 
mapagofficot. 

I If Republicans were truly toitrcsied In bew well the public is served by $Sa, they would 
dot uk how much time and itsouroca are spest qd usSog wodc, but bow much of the woth 
do^ by fiodiayl uiuon ts dedlcatad to^b^ pki la paoductivt^, impiovtmeati ta cuflomer 
serfioa, itdcslgoing aodquatod wotk sytuani, asd cutting tbe com of (Mfl| budocss. 


f (/ il especially hard to bcUevx the RcpubUcais’ ac4v«s me gemUoa fas light of tha 
Rcpubtlcao mJ|Joril/t luppen for iho TBAM Act, This bili would chaagB labor Uwt to allow 
managmnemt lo create "c o mptny ujdou’ umder tbe gulSD of Ubor-mtnagtmea oocperirion 
ceunmittott. Tbe Republican majorfry appanntly hm oo trouble embradog thi vlrrues of 
workplace coopvaiioo and taaxowork all on paid coaopamy rm «- as loog u there are oo 
aAlbT 4 around. But when employees wine aa faidependem la the wo(VpIsc« and eieci a 
anku) to speak for them oo thiue very sa&M ffiitimt the vmruci of cooperatlM and workplace 
partoc. .!ps suddenly become, In ore Repuhlkan'l words, *a caac of mlsplacad priorities.” 


f Tbe only iSma Social Security wodceia were not oa (be job serving social security 
tec(picotf wM when tb< RepobticaLa leadership decided Uat year (bsi It would ntber shut 
the gov ernmen t than ncgotlara a clean coorlsulog resdution with (be President Union 
K-^mbers held dononst/arioos called *worir-'vns* la boot of Sodil Security oGDoti all ova 
tbe|raiic>a $0 if you aik ut who carea more about auBor o'Kms, tbe House Republlcart 
leadership or rank-and-Gle $$A tssploycca, wo dool rhiok tbar^ a hard call. 


I Tbe Rcpublicao leaders effod to ^ucfiioc Ubof'i coomi&ne&i to the elderly fliee lo ibe 
face of the labor movement's staunch oppoddoo to the Rt^bliona' propoied Medicare cuts 
An^ oo ofte has been a stroego* defendor of Social Security besefim — oa wbeb ihc elderly 
reJy 6of ■ digsrfied Ufc — thaa the Ancricu labor tDOve*o«iL 
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X^hor: 
Date I 


,9. ^orvara heaaar 

_ Subjact; Novaitvbar ElecCiona and AfL CIO 

Ralph da JulUa Council 220 at KV -"VP SS TC <Uc 

5/14/96 7:19 AM ^ n 


From hJcelbar^igc. apc.org Tuft May 14 07;13:18 1994 
Data; Tue, 14 May 1996 00:50:41 -0500 
From I Harry Kelber <hkelber®igc . ape .org> 

Reply “To; publabortrelay . doit . wiac . adu 

To: Multiple recipients of list <publebor9relay. doit .wise .edu> 
Subject: LaborTalk: AFL-CIO's 'Wedge' Issue 

LaborTellci AF.L_“CI0'e 'Wedge' Iss ue 
By Harry Kelber 

For the first time in ages. Republican Party leaders are 
worried about tha political clout of organized labor In this 
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good reaion. ^ 

Whac hi# criggerad th#lr concern 1# ch# AFl-CIO'# radio *nd 
celevialon advercisement# which have porcrayad Rapubllcan# in 
Congre## a# flint-hearted anemias of the working poor for 
oppoaing an increaat In the minlmun wage. While the ad campaign 
wa# targeted to 2? Republlc&ni and two Democrats, it has had a 
national impact, so that the minimum wage isiue has moved to the 
forefront in the election debate. 

Since 1939, the last tima federal minimum# ware increased, 
Republicans have had no problem about opposing tn Increase in 
m.inlmun wages. While being showered with huge campaign con- 
tributions from fast- food chains end other retail buslnesseg, 
they have insiaced, hypocritically, that their opposition is 
based or. studies that thousands of low-paid workers will lose 
their jobs if the minimum wage is raiaed from $4.35 an hour to 
$5.15 over two years. Now, many Republicans eaaking re-election 
fear that unless they approve an increase In the minimum wage, 
they may lose the votes of the Reagan Democrats and the 40 
percent of union member# who voted for them, in the 1994 
congressional elections . 

The division among Republican# on thi# isaua Is now out in 
the open. Candidates in the Northeast and Midweit, where unions 
represent important constituencies, favor passage of minimum 
wage legislation, while those in the South and Southwest oppose 
It. Like abortion , it has bacom# a "wedge' isiua, provoking 
heated debate and disseneion within the Republican Party. 

There are also sharp differences in what attitude to cake to 
a revitalized union movement that has launched a well-financed 
political campaign to oust anti-labor lawmaker# from Congress. 

Newt Gingrich and other right-wing Republican# refer to the AFL- 
CIO a# '*Big Labor" and to labor leader# as "bosaci," steeped in 
corruption. But a growing number of Republicans consider these 
opithata countar-productiva, eervlng to further alienate union 
members who have become disillusioned with the C.O.P. record in 
CongresB. 

It ia significant that a prominent Republican, Senator 
Alphonse D' Amato, hardly a friend of labor, attacked the House 
leadership. ''We make a mistake if wa just say labor is the 
enemy," he aald. "Sometimes we're deeply wrong when we simply use 
hareh rhetoric and label them as thieves. That just antagonizes 
people . " 

Republicans have ocher causes for worry. The APL-CIO will 
have IDO well-trained political operatives campaigning in each of 
75 congressional districts where their incumbents face a 
difficult race. And they haven't figured out how they'll respond to 
the AFL-CIO'# "union summer" campaign when 1,000 articulate 
collcqe students and young workers start ringing doorbells, 
distrlbuti.ng handbills ana calking to voter# on iseue# like the 
rr'inimum wage, education, Medicare and Medicaid. 

It is hard to predict whether the right-wing control of 
Congress will be ended thi# November, but the postlbillcy is 
there- -and growing. 


3^3 
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l€) From: Ralph da Juliia Council 220 at 7/11/96 3:39PK (39S9 bytaa: 1 In} 

riorltyi Urgant 

liJojact: Xmandmant Introducod to Klivinata Offloial Tiaa In S6X 
nknovn racipiant: ^xrGE BROADCAST At ^>8BA, *AFGK Counoil 220 Broadcaat at 
— SSA, ^AFGS OffloarB-RopA-Dailgnaai at •-S5A 

KaBtaga Contanta 

From AFGE Mational Offlcti 


Amandnant to HR 3755, Aa Raportad 
Offarad By Mr. Bunning of Kantucky 

page 67. after line 1, insert the following new aactioni 
1 Sect. Nona of the funds made available in this 

2. Act for transfer from the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 

3. Insurance Trust Fund or the Federal Disability Insurance 

4. Trust Fund nay ba used for expenditures for official tine 

5. for employees of the Social Security Adninietration pursu* 

6. ant to section 7131 of title 5, United Statea Coda, or for 

7. facilitlea or support services for labor organizations pursu- 

8. ant to policiaa, ragulations, or procsduraa referred to in 

9. section 7185(b) of such title. 
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.UCiiOX; Dimft riLlPP JiC -S2D44580« 

Ate: 7/B/Jfi 12:37 PM 

rlority; Mormel 

3i H«iX Lift - »-S2D445£0< AU 

abjeeci Official Timo/AwArda/Pleacln^ of AmexicaA/iac World K«w» 7/9 
Heaaasa Conctnti 


>ac World Utwa 
7 / 9/94 

Kigl^cly Kewfl 4;)0 F.M. Caatam Dayligiit Tima 

:roh,n OaB« azt4 Ruth Pierca wart IntArvlewed for the PLSECINO 
of AMERICA aa^iMnc. It will deal-wltb Offi ^al T irpa and 
Awar d • 

You probably don't want to miaa it...X meaa you probably 
will want to miaa It: but, you abould know vhat la being 
said bad anout uj . 

On a ralatod notei Sava glaasford atld ha spoke with Coog. 
Bvmning^e aeaffar about these iiauef and said Buzuiinf was 
Onion butting. Ka said that got a very strong reaccioo. 
Apparently, the Republicans are very aeaaltive to 
eecusacions that they are Obion busting. 

1 agree with Save that they are and we abould not let up on 
che« for Union-buacing as w« gat closer to the election. 
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Chairman BUNNING. During the news segment, Ms. Pierce told 
NBC that SSA didn’t condone such activity and promised to look 
into it. Although I have asked Ms. Pierce in my letter to let me 
know by July 23 what she was doing about this serious abuse of 
government time and equipment, I have yet to receive even the 
courtesy of an acknowledgment from her. It’s almost like requests 
fall into a deep, black pit when we send them over to SSA head- 
quarters. 

So tell me. Madam Commissioner, how does this Subcommittee, 
which has the responsibility for oversight of SSA, get the courtesy 
of a prompt response from you or from your staff? Tell us what we 
must do to get your attention to these and other various problems. 

Let me explain why. When you send a proposal to us, such as 
the technical corrections bill that you thought was necessary, we 
had no problem receiving that from you. This Subcommittee, in a 
bipartisan fashion, passed that bill this morning without anyone 
objecting to it. I expect the same courtesy on the other end from 
the Social Security Administration and from you personally, be- 
cause we have to cooperate if we are going to get this job done. 

Do you have some reason for the problems we are having with 
communications? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, Mr. Bunning. We have had some problems. 

First I want to state very clearly that, of course, we want to co- 
operate with you. One of the bits of information that you asked for 
had to do with people. You asked for the amounts of awards for 
particular people. We did take a long time to get that back to you — 
but for a very good reason. 

First, I wanted to be sure that the numbers that we had on a 
printout were, indeed, accurate, so we verified that information, 
which took a bit of time. Second, I felt, because of the Privacy Act, 
it was our responsibility to inform the employees that we were 
going to be sending this data that you asked for. So we made every 
effort to contact the employees individually to let them know that. 
At the end of that process, which I agree took longer than we an- 
ticipated, we forwarded it to you. 

On the other issue of having Ms. Pierce look into the union and 
who can do what and what they have done, I have referred that 
to our General Counsel, to examine the laws, the rules, the regula- 
tions, so that we can give you the most accurate response. 

Chairman Bunning. Well, we have the American Federation of 
Government Employees sending into Social Security offices around 
this country a legislative update, with very false information. We 
think this is an abuse of the SSA fax machines, and that SSA’s 
management should be aware that these things are going on. When 
this abuse continues, we need answers as quickly as we can from 
the Social Security Administration, so that we can try to under- 
stand what you’re doing to combat this. 

If Ms. Pierce says that SSA is doing something, or you’re going 
to look into it, we would like to know what results are taking place. 

Ms. Chater. And we will send you that. 

We have already, for example, taken away all of the privileges 
of e-mail, computers, and so forth, from one employee, and we will 
certainly look at all the rest. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. This is dated July 22, so this just occurred. 
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Ms. Chater. a recent one. 

Chairman Running. Yes. 

Let’s get on with the hearing and get on with what we’re trying 
to accomplish here. 

Do you agree that Congress and the American public should be 
able to look to SSA to frame the debate over national Social Secu- 
rity policy, as far as the overall policy and where we are heading 
with SSA in the future? Do you think that’s the independent agen- 
cy’s job? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, I do. And toward that end, as I said, we are 
putting together our Office of Research, under the Office of Pro- 
grams and Policy, so that we can better respond to long-range pol- 
icy issues and become much more proactive than this agency has 
been in the past. 

Chairman RUNNING. Did it take you 14 months as an independ- 
ent agency to discover that, or is that something you were trying 
to put off? Explain to me why it took 14 months to get a research 
group at Social Security? 

Ms. Chater. Well, why did it take so long? Recause we studied 
the problem, because I personally, for example, went over to our re- 
search office and interviewed our researchers, and talked with 
them about the kind of research they’re doing, trying to make a de- 
cision about what we needed and how best to organize. 

It isn’t that we were just looking at that unit independently of 
all the others. We’re trying in Social Security to change the culture, 
to create an atmosphere where we can work together as teams, be- 
cause I feel strongly that each individual component, when it 
makes a decision, influences another component. So as we work to- 
gether and sort out these issues, it does take time. 

I don’t believe in coming in with a command and control attitude 
and saying it shall be done. I want us all to work together to figure 
out how to do this, so that our management team buys into the 
kinds of initiatives that we put on the table. 

Chairman Running. Well, I’m going to let Andy go ahead. 

Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Chairman, on that point of the July 22 fax, I 
think it would be important for the record 

Chairman Running. I’ve entered it. 

Mr. Jacobs. No, I think it would be important for the record if 
we can identify the person who sent it and determine whether it’s 
the person that Dr. Chater says was ordered not to use the fax. 

Chairman Running. It says who it’s to, and it says who it’s from. 

Mr. Jacobs. I just wonder if we could tell Ms. Chater so that she 
could say whether that person was the one she was referring to. 
I think that would be pretty important for the record. If you told 
somebody not to do it and he or she did it, I think that would be 
really egregious. 

Chairman Running. That’s Marjorie Johnson. 

Mr. Jacobs. Is that the employee? 

Ms. Chater. No, it is not. 

Mr. Jacobs. Not the employee. 

Chairman Running. Since it’s in the record, you will be able to 
discover very quickly who it went to and the contents. 
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Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Chairman, I was only interested in whether the 
person who was directed not to engage in that activity had violated 
that direction. That's all I had in mind there. 

Ms. Chater, would you comment on the government shutdown? 
Did that have any effect on the independent agency’s progress in 
this matter? 

Ms. Chater. The shutdown had a tremendous effect on our agen- 
cy. We calculated actually that the shutdown cost the agency about 
$77 million. That’s not just in salaries, but it has to do with mil- 
lions of dollars in rent and maintenance for buildings that were not 
fully utilized. 

Besides the heavy cost, the shutdown meant that we were unable 
to do some of our regular work. We couldn’t, for example, verify So- 
cial Security numbers, we didn’t issue the Personal Earnings and 
Benefit Estimate Statements, we didn’t do a number of things. We 
didn’t even answer the 800 number to the extent that we would 
have liked to. So all of that simply meant that we had carryover 
work to do, catchup work to do. 

At the same time, we were working with uncertain budgets, so 
we didn’t have overtime and flexibilities in our budget to do all 
the 

Mr. Jacobs. You’re referring to the continuing resolution? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Chairman, I have kind of a parting shot I would 
like to make here. It’s an idea that I wish to spread on the record. 
I think I can state it fairly concisely. 

In the problem of the long-range security of Social Security, fi- 
nancial security, I have a feeling that a lot of us have seen the 
trees more clearly than the forest. By that I mean this: 

In 1937, when the first Social Security check was paid — I think 
there was only one person, one lady up in New England who re- 
ceived it — if productivity in the United States had remained the 
same between 1937 and the early fifties, say 1952, I think it’s de- 
monstrable that the Social Security system could not have met its 
obligations to retirees in as early as 1952. 

The productivity did not remain the same. In 1937, 25 percent 
of our population was on the land producing food and fiber essen- 
tially for the United States. Today, the figure is about one-tenth 
that, around 2 percent, producing food and fiber in such excess that 
it helps feed and clothe the world. So productivity has improved. 

I think the “forest” of this thing, if you get away from the dollars 
and the adjusted dollars, what is it today and what will it be 10 
years from now, 20, 40, 50, 70 years from now, and get to the fun- 
damental “forest” of the matter, the question is what will produc- 
tivity be. 

Today, three people pay taxes to pay Social Security benefits to 
one retiree. By the year 2025, I guess it will be a little over two 
people, or 2020, along in there. It will be a little over two people. 
So fundamentally, the question to be answered is, can two people 
produce as much 25 or 30 years from now as three people can 
produce now. That’s about all I have to say. 

The ultimate question, of course, is why did productivity increase 
in this country? Did it increase because we became better people 
and harder workers? Lots of luck. Did it improve because of tech- 
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nology improvements? Obviously. So ultimately, roads tend to lead 
back to “luc mentus luc orbis,” the “light of the mind is the light 
of the world.” 

If our educational system in this country produces better sci- 
entists and better mousetraps and better economics and better pro- 
ductivity, if some kid who today is in a ghetto somewhere, who’s 
a genius but whose destiny is to sack up groceries, and for enter- 
tainment demonstrates to everybody else on the payroll that he can 
look at a bushel of apples and see the size of the apples and tell 
you exactly how many apples are in that bushel just at a glance, 
that that same kid ends up at Cal Tech and learns to invent a 
paint that will erase gravity for manufacturing purposes, can you 
even begin to imagine what that does to productivity in the coun- 
try? 

So ultimately, there will be a lot of discussion about who should 
be taxed, who should not, whose benefits should be cut and all 
that, and all that is very worthwhile. But I am only laying out for 
the record the forest itself and ask that future Members of Con- 
gress and executives give that some exercise. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In reference to your question about the two to one, Mr. Jacobs, 
if I live to be 30 years older, I hope that it does work. Because 
these young people today who will continue working at that time, 
will enable me to receive my benefits. 

Under the current status and situation as it deals with politics 
in the Social Security Administration, and the political atmosphere 
that surrounds it as well as a lot of other agencies, I doubt very 
seriously if we’re going to be able to come up with any type of seri- 
ous proposals that will address beneficiaries and benefits and such, 
because it makes everybody politically vulnerable. 

You know, Ms, Chater, I regret the shutdowns. I regret that the 
President chose the veto route on those appropriation bills and 
budget that led to those shutdowns. But in view of the shutdowns, 
I was under the assumption — and maybe assuming can get you in 
trouble — but those workers who were affected were supposed to be 
nonessential. 

Do you consider people who handle the applications and the ben- 
efit problems of those beneficiaries of the system, do you consider 
those nonessential workers? Are they classified as nonessential? If 
not, then why would it affect the processing of that paperwork? I 
mean, those were supposed to be essential workers, but the way 
you were shaking your head — for the record, you were shaking 
sideways, which means no. 

Ms. Chater. Our agency never ever used the word “non- 
essential.” We feel very strongly that every employee we have is 
most essential to the work of our business. 

In the first furlough, we had almost everyone go home, and we 
kept only people in the agency to take emergency kinds of ques- 
tions and claims and to maintain the security of the buildings. 
That didn’t last very long. The next one, the next furlough, we had 
many, many more people working. 
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The fact of the matter is, just closing our offices and not seeing 
all of our customers, even though most employees worked during 
the second furlough, did, in fact, have the effect that I just de- 
scribed to you. 

Mr. Collins. I think we actually talked during that first fur- 
lough, as you call it, a shutdown. 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. And I voiced my concern then, that these people 
who handle this paperwork for those beneficiaries to address those 
problems, even to address new applications, were essential people. 
Therefore, as you said, they came back to work very shortly after 
the furlough. They were not out the full time. 

Ms. Chater. That’s correct. 

Mr. Collins. What is your response to the previous witnesses 
who have put a lot of emphasis on the fact that the attitude of the 
Commissioner, of the leader of the Social Security Administration, 
is most important to be able to address problems, solve problems, 
accomplishments — and I know you have listed a number of accom- 
plishments over here, and I don’t blame you. I wouldn’t have listed 
a bunch of failures, either. 

What is your reaction to the previous witnesses as they refer to 
you as, you know, evidently being a very weak leader? 

Ms. Chater. Well, I choose not to use that word, and I don’t 
know that I actually heard that, if I understand what you’re say- 
ing. 

But the attitude of an administrator for an agency is, of course, 
important. I find myself in a very difficult position. I am a commis- 
sioner of an independent agency, with absolutely every responsibil- 
ity, total accountability, which I take very seriously. But I have not 
been confirmed by the Congress to assume the position that would 
have given me a 6-year term to have had the attitude perhaps that 
you would request. 

Mr. Collins. That leads me to the next question, then. You men- 
tioned the President’s Council and the President’s Cabinet. Do you 
feel uncomfortable, politically, as the head of this agency, having 
to sit at a political table, and yet you’re supposed to be head of an 
independent agency? 

Ms. Chater. No, I don’t feel uncomfortable at all. In fact, I think 
it’s a distinct advantage to Social Security because, prior to becom- 
ing an independent agency, Mr. Collins, we received information 
about the management of government from the Secretary of HHS. 

To give Social Security a seat at the table, to hear about the 
management of government, reinventing government and so on, as 
part of other governmental agency heads, has been very, very im- 
portant. It takes away a level of bureaucracy for us, and we’re at 
the table where we can participate in discussions as well. 

I consider it a distinct advantage. 

Mr. Collins. Could I have one followup to that? 

Chairman Bunning. Go right ahead, Mr. Collins. 

This is the longest we’ve ever had on a hearing. I just want you 
to know that. 

Mr. Collins. Everybody is acting very patient. Thank you. 

Well, that brings me around to another point — and I appreciate 
you making that point. There are actually three branches of gov- 
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eminent. There’s the judicial, the executive, and the legislative. 
The legislative branch has the responsibility to raise funds, appro- 
priate funds, and set policy. The executive branch is to carry out 
that policy, to use those funds to appropriately run the day-to-day 
operation of the government. 

Do you see that as the role of the executive branch? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, I see that as the role of the executive. But I 
also think the executive branch is influential in determining policy 
as well. 

Mr. Collins. It’s very influential, because the executive branch 
administers the daily operations, sets the regulations and the rules 
by which those agencies operate. Oftentimes those rules and regu- 
lations lead to the excessive cost of the operation of government. 
That’s the point I’m making. 

Chairman BUNNING. The gentleman’s time has expired, 

Mr. Collins. Politics becomes a very major player in that day- 
to-day operation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. English. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome, Dr. 
Chater. We appreciate your coming in today. 

You heard the exchange I had with Mr. Bowsher earlier, and I 
wanted to follow up on that. 

When Congress made SSA an independent agency, we wrote a 
requirement, as you know, into the law that the Office of Personnel 
Management authorize ''substantially,” I think is the operative 
word, more Senior Executive Service positions at SSA. 

Following up on my exchange with Dr. Bowsher, can you tell us 
what kind of a case you made to 0PM for additional SES positions 
based on this provision in the law, and how many SES positions 
0PM actually authorized, and your level of satisfaction with that 
response. 

Ms. Chater. Yes, I certainly can respond to that. 

When we became an independent agency, you heard the numbers 
and so you know we received about 103 SES positions. I went per- 
sonally to talk with the Office of Personnel Management, and in 
that discussion we made the point that we needed to formulate 
some units within Social Security that we didn’t have before, some 
of which I have already mentioned in my testimony. Therefore, we 
had a great need for more. 

We asked for five, which I agree is modest, and I would also say 
to you that the door is still open. Jim King has not said no. He has 
simply said that, because he is under a directive to decrease the 
number of SES positions governmentwide by between 5 and 10 per- 
cent, he wanted to wait to see how many he could gather together 
across government and create perhaps a pool 

Mr. English. I appreciate that, Dr. Chater, but reclaiming my 
time, you had asked for five more, you didn’t get them, and that 
sounds like "no” to me. Maybe that is a temporary situation, but 
in the near term, I think that has a significance. 

Did you alert this Subcommittee that 0PM had apparently ig- 
nored the intent of Congress, that had been spelled out in the law, 
to provide SSA with those additional positions? 
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Ms. Chater. I think the law did not mention numbers of posi- 
tions. It 

Mr. English. But it said “substantially.” 

Ms. Chater. It said substantial. 

And your question was did I alert Congress to that effect? No. 

Mr. English. This Subcommittee. OK. 

Ms. Chater. Or this Subcommittee. 

Mr, English. According to GAO and 0PM, compared to all other 
Federal agencies, SSA has fewer SESers on board than any other 
agency, except two — Education, which has 75 for a staff of 5,000, 
and 0PM, which has 39 for a staff of 4,000. By comparison, HHS, 
with a staff similar in size to the SSA, 58,000 as opposed to 65,000 
for SSA, has 540 SES positions to your 104. 

What action are you taking with 0PM to correct this imbalance, 
and isn't SSA just as important as HHS? 

Ms. Chater. Yes, of course it is. The action that we’re taking is 
continuing to have conversations with the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. 

Mr, English. So you intend to pursue additional positions be- 
yond, say, the five that you’ve requested and so far have been 
turned down for? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. English. OK. 

GAO also reported that 47 percent of your senior executives and 
30 percent of your senior managers are eligible to retire in the next 
5 years. This, I know, is a real challenge to any public organiza- 
tion. 

What are you doing to prepare for the loss of this experienced 
personnel? 

Ms. Chater. Well, this ye^r we’re able to do some recruiting, so 
that’s part of it. We are also trying very, very hard to redeploy peo- 
ple who work in headquarters and move them out to direct service 
positions. 

We have in place new and different training opportunities with 
our interactive distance learning, so that internally we can train 
lots of people at one time and bring them up to speed on manage- 
ment techniques and other content that would ordinarily be shared 
with people who we would want later on. 

Mr. English. I have a related question. 

Is it true that only 91 of your current 104 SES positions are per- 
manently filled right now? 

Ms. Chater. We have 11 vacancies at the moment, 8 of which 
are in the recruitment process now, and 3 are still to be allocated. 

Mr. English. So how many positions at the Deputy and Associ- 
ate Commissioner level are currently filled by temporary can- 
didates in an acting capacity? 

Ms. Chater. I can’t give you that information off the top of my 
head, but I will certainly provide it to you. 

Mr. English. I would be very interested. Our information was 
that only 91 of the 104 SES positions allocated to SSA are perma- 
nently filled, and I would like to determine if that’s true. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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SSA has 103 Senior Executive Service (SES) allocations. As of July 25, 1996, 92 
SES positions were permanently filled. Recruitment activities are underway to fill 
8 of the remaining 11 positions, and we are evaluating the appropriate organiza- 
tional placement of the caher 3 positions. 

It is normal for an agency to have a number of SES vacancies at any given time. 
As vacancies occur, agency heads must examine the most appropriate use of the va- 
cated position: The position may be refilled, or either redescribed or abolished, in 
keeping with organizational needs. 

In addition, the recruitment process is a lengthy one. Positions must be adver- 
tised, applicants rated, and careful consideration given to determine the selectees. 
While this time-consuming process takes place, SSA calls on current SES employees 
or GS-15 employees to perform temporarily in the vacant positions. 

Chairman BUNNING. Mr, Christensen. 

Mr. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome, 
Madam Commissioner. 

You mentioned the word “recruiting” and I wanted to explore 
that a little bit. I also think it's important that Americans know 
how their trust funds are being used, and trying to find the most 
talented people to fill these positions, to work in an area that's very 
important to all of us. 

It is my understanding — and I wanted to make sure this is the 
correct situation — that your office spent $30,000 of trust fund 
money on a “headhunter,” to hire two of SSA’s political appointees; 
is that correct? 

Ms. Chater. I actually spent $49,000 to hire two political ap- 
pointees. 

Mr. Christensen. $49,000? 

Ms. Chater. But could I point out that because our budget comes 
from multiple sources, only approximately one-half would have 
come from the trust fund. 

Mr. Christensen. OK, And it was my understanding that SSA 
refused to provide that information to, GAO. 

Is it true that the two individuals that you hired for this $49,000 
fee had no Social Security background? In fact, weren't both former 
political lobbyists, and one was a former city of New York adminis- 
trator and the other was a former State of Maryland adminis- 
trator? Is that correct? 

Ms. Chater. No. 

Mr. Christensen. Yes or no. 

Ms. Chater. No, sir. That is not correct. 

Mr. Christensen. What is incorrect about that statement? 

Ms. Chater. One of the employees was, indeed, the former Sec- 
retary of Human Resources from a nearby State. 

Mr. Christensen. What State was that? 

Ms. Chater. Maryland. But the other part of your statement is 
not correct. 

Mr. Christensen. And the other individual did not have any So- 
cial Security Administration experience? 

Ms. Chater. No, she did not, but she had health-related and 
welfare-related experience. 

Mr. Christensen. In light of the fact that a lot of hardworking 
Americans are paying their FICA taxes and they’re being used for 
headhunter fees instead of Social Security benefits. I'm not saying 
it's illegal but do you consider that a right justification of taxpayer 
dollars? 
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Ms. Chater. I checked to make sure that it was, indeed, legal, 
as it is. And yes, I feel very good about having made the decision. 

When I came to Social Security, we had vacancies, and I wanted 
the best possible person to do what I knew had to be done in the 
future. I wanted people with lots of experience, expertise, qualifica- 
tions, for the expectations that we had to meet in the future. I was 
determined to have the very best. 

Mr. Christensen. Do you consider political lobbyists to be the 
type of positions that you’re looking to fill, that would experi- 
ence — 

Ms. Chater. I did not hire political lobbyists in those two slots. 

Mr. Christensen. It’s our understanding that you did. 

Ms. Chater. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Christensen. Did you supply GAO with the information 
that they repeatedly asked for concerning this area? 

Ms. Chater, Well, I would think so. 

Mr. Christensen. It’s our understanding that you did not. 

Ms. Chater. Oh, they just asked yesterday. I’m sorry. If it was 
yesterday. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Christensen. I think they have asked earlier than that as 
well. 

I have one more question before my time runs out, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

In your testimony you discuss that there’s 8 million continuing 
disability reviews in the next 7 years, which means SSA would 
have to conduct about twice as many reviews as it has conducted 
over the past 20 years combined. 

Do you believe you’re up to the task and can realistically meet 
this goal of continuing disability reviews? 

Ms. Chater. We have set a goal for ourselves that I hope very 
much that we can meet, and we fully expect to meet it. We plan 
to do about 1 million CDRs a year over the next 7 years, so we will 
eventually catch up. 

This year so far, for example, we already have done approxi- 
mately one-half of our CDR target, and I am hopeful that we’ll 
meet our 1 million target by the end of the year. If we do, we will 
have even more success at reaching the overall target in a 7-year 
period. 

Mr. Christensen. OK. I’m running out of time. Maybe the 
Chairman can follow up on my previous question. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RUNNING. Dr. Chater, we want to thank you for com- 
ing today, and discussing these things with us. 

I am going to submit some questions to you for answers. 

[The questions and answers follow:] 
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1. How will th e F workload processing targets be determined for 

each State for n of the next 7 years? 

Each State receives the number of CDRs that is proportionate to 
the percentage of disability beneficiaries in that State. 


2. Discuss the current level of 

Drepare i 

overall, in the DDS 

nationwide, to address expected 

CDR wol 1- . . iU 

How many new 

hires are expected in the DDSs? 

What IS tne 

current average 

training time for these new CDR 

--i i T ) i I cators? 

Once th- 


backlog is reduced, what will hdf - I: o the new staff a i:o 

process the CDP. workload? 


The DDSs are currently undergoing a ma;;or hiring effort in order 
to process the increase in CDRs in tlie coming years. Despite the 
impact of the drug addiction and alcoholism workload, and the 
impending childhood workload resulting from the Welfare Reform 
Legislation we remain confident that we will meet our CDR 
workload targets. 

We project the need to hire approximately 2,100 staff in FY 1997 
(this includes normal losses from attrition) and another 1,100 in 
FY 1998. Further hiring may be necessary depending on overall 
workloads and receipts. 

Even after we become current on our CDR workload, much of this 
staff will need to remain on duty. In order for our CDR workload 
to remain current, it will be necessary to perform large numbers 
of CDRs each year. If some staff loses are warranted, we will 
realize those losses through normal attrition. 

Currently, the average classroomi training for a disability 
examiner is approximately 11 weeks. However, the trainee spends 
additional time with a mentor doing some simple case processing. 
We estimate that the entire training process takes about 28 
weeks. However, it takes approximately one full year for an 
examiner to become fully productive. 


Do St ^ n a_ve - - tlexibility to contract out their CDR 

workload'’ an ^-pres pursuing this option? 

State DDSs have the flexibility to contract out various portions 
of their operations. However, State DDSs cannot contract out the 
disability determination authority. The Social Security Act 
requires that only the State or the Commissioner determine 
whether or not a person is disabled or the disability continues. 

Currently, there are no States that have contracted out any 
portion of their CDR workload. Additionally, we are not aware of 
any States that are planning to do so. 
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4. What efficiencies is SSA or State DDSs developing Lo improve 
CDR case processing in terms of lowering processing times and 
costs? 


The development and implementation of the CDR mailer/profile 
process has greatly increased the cost-effectiveness, and 
timeliness of the CDR process and expanded SSA ’ s capacity to 
process large numbers of cases. The mailer/profile process 
identifies those cases that have such a low likelihood of 
cessation that conducting full medical reviews of these cases in 
the disability determination services is not cost effective. 
These cases require only a less expensive mailer questionnaire 
that examines the individual's current medical status and work 
history. Studies and analyses to incorporate further 
improvements and efficiencies in the process are ongoing. 


5 . Is SSA c rn-:; 1 ierinq any recommendations r t '-gislative changes 

to the Congi'- If so, what is being coi u -d and when might 

these be sub 


SSA is not contemplating any specific recommendat ions for 
legislative changes. However, information obtained from 
experience with the CDR mailer/profiling process is reviewed and 
analyzed on an ongoing basis for new ideas that will enhance the 
effectiveness of the disability program, All new ideas, 
including those which might require legislative action, will be 
carefully considered. We will seek legislation, if needed, for 
those that improve the CDR process. 
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1. Please provide your views on what role SSA should take in 

franui--- the debate over national Social Security policy _for the 

Con 31 and the American public? 

EducaLino the American public is critical to achieving a 
resolution of the long-term solvency issue. An accurate 
understanding of the facts is needed as the foundation for public 
discussion. As part of this effort, SSA developed Teacher's 
Kits, which we made available to secondary schools, which used 
lesson plans, fact sheets, handouts, a video, and a teacher's 
guide to present a comprehensive overview of the program. At the 
request of secondary schools, we have distributed seventeen 
thousand of these kits. We also issue Personal Earnings and 
Benefit Estimate Statements so that workers can see exactly how 
much they have paid into Social Security and how much their 
benefit will be when they retire. By the year 2000, PEBES will 
be sent to every working American over the age of twenty -• five . In 
addition, we began a multi-media campaign to educate the public 
about the value of Social Security benefits through a series of 
public service announcements. Over a million dollars of free air 
time has been donated to date. 

As the head of an independent Agency, the Commissioner of Social 
Security has greater visibility. I have given presentations on 
Social Security programs in one hundred forty- seven cities in 
thirty-one states. I have addressed groups of all ages but have 
tried to concentrate particularly on reaching those of university 
age, who, our focus groups tell us, are least confident in Social 
Security's future. 
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. A - jf March 


the one-y^^^ anniversary of SSA becoming 


I't-.ianize and s.Lt-^then its oolicv anal'''^T‘^. 

t ^ seal ch and 

evaluation comoonent capable of anticioaci ■ -' 

.1 1 - srondina to 

exoected Conaress ir-r a 1 reauests for d=ic=i .i' . : 

1 . , an alysis . 

Darticularlv on '-term solvency issue. Fh’ 

' ■ e provide an 

action pi 3“ =ind desciibe specilii chat 

SA lias since r nh-rn 

to strenai r its capacit\' in :h-.-<- r-treas. In 

addition, ole . • 

provide tne bubcommittee an additional oroaress 

report bv 


March 31. 1997. 


The Office of Programs and Policy was created to enhance policy 
development by formulating long-range policy options, engaging in 
rapid decisionmaking, and intensifying its efforts to work with 
its customers. The former Office of Research and Statistics was 
given formal responsibility for policy evaluation and renamed the 
Office of Research, Evaluation and Statistics. k new component, 
the Office of Policy and Planning, was established to develop 
long-range policy options, and improve SSA ' s ability to engage in 
rapid decisionmaking. Through this new office, SSA is 
intensifying its focus on policy planning and development by 
generating wel 1 -conceived policies in a timely, effective manner. 

Currently; 

o Efforts are underway to identify and recruit staff into 
these new areas. 

o An expedited contracting mechanism has been put in place (a 
task order contract) which enables the Agency to quickly 
issue policy evaluation tasks to private firms which are 
under contract with the Agency. SSA's fiscal year 1997 
extramural research budget contains $2 million for policy 
evaluation studies to be done under this mechanism. 

The first evaluation project will center around the effects 
of recently-enacted welfare reform legislation. 

o An effort is underway to address issues related to growth in 
the disability programs. A contract for phase 1 of a multi- 
year, national disability survey is expected to be awarded 
by July 1997. 

o SSA is also considering options feasible to ensuring the 
long-term solvency of the Old Age and Survivors and 
Disability Insurance Trust funds. 
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B. The S icv ■ 'nami t — has concerns jbruL elimincM^g the 


QUDiicat: iv’ 

‘-I eral and the Office 

■ n cne nev; e • 

f iroaram '.[ r l < 

•n or I ice oi tne 

-Lit/ Reviews 

(OPIR) . T . 

-rcble the Subcommit cee 

to better u, 

ic<- stand the 

role, scope 

j_ iiin responsibility of 

OPIR in SSA <■ 

Lteiations. please 


provide the f 1 : 


^ A listing - r ^ 11 OPIR reports undertaken or £ina l -z^ . ! since 
1993. include special studies and aualit . ..^-^urance 

reviews . 


^ The beginning and ending date (or proiected ending - i.-i of 
each of the above, and the estimated staff time in^.-'-rd for 
each ■ 


For each_ of the items in (a> please l ist the 

recommendab ion ( s ) made, and - i status of each (implemented 
and^date. or not imp '' er'^n t eg ^ .ti rationale^ . For each 
recommendation impl enc-n" ed . please describe as 
guajititativelY as. pc oo . ble the results achieved and benefits 
derived . 
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The OPIR work plan (or list) for FY 1997, including the 
staff resources estimated to accomplish each item o£ the 
plan (or list) . 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM AND INTEGRITY REVIEWS (OPIR) 
FISCAL YEAR (FY) 1997 WORKPLAN 


Ongoing Workload Commitments 


RETIREMENT AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE (RSI) STUDIES 


RSI Dollar Accuracy Review of Initial Claims to Provide SSA and Oversight Agencies with 
Payment Accuracy Data (Index of Dollar Accuracy ODA)) 

Objeclives 

To determine the dollar accuracy of claims adjudicative actions expressed as a proportion of 
dollars paid accurately over life cycle dollars that should be paid. 

To identify which specific dollar accuracy problems are most significant and distinguish those that 
appear most correctable. 

To initiate a dialogue in SSA that leads to practical action plans for corrective action. 

Description 

The reviews for the IDA samples involve an examination of documents in SSA records and 
verification of payment accuracy through contacts with beneficiaries, their representatives and 
collateral sources (such as employers). The determination of whether payment is accurate is not 
limited to whether or not procedural developmental guidelines and tolerances were followed. 
Dollar impact is described in terms of life cycle effect on benefits. 


RSI Stewardship Payment Review of Existing Active Accounts to Provide Congress with 
Accuracy of Payments 

Objectives 

To monitor the dollar accuracy of monthly RSI payments. 

To identify which specific dollar accuracy problems are most significant. 

To distinguish payment accuracy problems that are eventually corrected from those that are not. 
Description 

OPIR annually reviews samples of the RSI beneficiary rolls. The reviews involve an examination 
of documents in SSA records and verification of payment accuracy through contacts with 
beneficiaries, their representatives and collateral sources (such as employers). 

RSI Postentitlement (PE) Payment Change Accuracy Review Requested by the Agency 

Obiectives 

To determine the amount of payment changes that occur and the accuracy and timeliness of 
those changes. 
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To identify which specific dollar accuracy problems are most significant, distinguish those that 
appear most correctable and test the most effective methods to correct the problems. 

To initiate a dialogue in SSA that leads to practical action plans for corrective action. 

Description 

OPIR reviews a random sample of accounts on which actions result in payment changes. 
Separate samples are reviewed to determine the timeliness and accuracy of subsequent 
correction for those types of payment errors being found. Life cycle dollar projections for errors 
and the need for new corrective actions are based largely on this aspect of the payment change 
review. 


The review of these samples involves an examination of documents in SSA records and 
verification of payment accuracy through contacts with beneficiaries, their representatives and 
collateral sources. Dollar impact is described in terms of life cycle effect on benefits 

RSrPE Debt Resolution Review Requested by the Agency 

Obiectives 

To monitor the accuracy and effectiveness of the various debt collection actions. 

To identify which specific accuracy/efficiency problems are most significant and distinguish those 
that appear most correctable. 

To initiate a dialogue in SSA that leads to practical action plans for corrective action 
Description 

OPIR will review a sample of accounts with existing or recently cleared debts, drawn randomly 
from all such records The review involves an examination of documents in SSA records. The 
appropriateness of actions taken will be verified through contacts with beneficiaries and their 
representatives. Also, collateral sources will be contacted to resolve issues that cannot be 
satisfactorily explained by beneficiary contact alone. 

RSI PE Payment Delivery Service Review Requested by the Agency 

Obiectives 

To monitor the accuracy and timeliness of actions taken to redirect delivery of benefits, stop 
benefits when they are undeliverable or resolve nonreceipt of benefits. 

To identify which specific quality problems are most significant, distinguish those that appear 
most correctable and test the most effective methods to correct the problems. 


To initiate a dialogue in SSA that leads to practical action plans for corrective action. 

Des cription 

OPIR reviews a random sample of actions involving changes to the address to which benefits 
aie delivered, initiation or change in direct deposit, return of benefit checks or correspondence as 
undeiiverable or resolving nonreceipt issues. 
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The review involves an examination of documents in SSA records. The appropriateness of 
actions taken is verified through contacts with beneficiaries, their representatives and collateral 
sources (such as financial institutions). 

Corrective Action Tests to Establish Means for Implementing Recommendations 
Objectives 

To promote efficient implementation of corrective actions affecting large numbers of 
beneficiaries. 


To produce precise budget estimates of the program benefit and administrative costs/savings 
associated with corrective actions involving high amounts of benefit payments (or collections) 
and large numbers of beneficiaries. 

Description 

Some of OPIR's study findings identify incorrect payments to large numbers of beneficiaries and 
result in corrective actions proposals that would affect many beneficiaries and have important 
budget implications. For example, a problem identified with unprocessed rate increases in the 
annual earnings test (AET) reviews concerns more than 400,000 beneficiaries and over $1 billion 
in program benefits. In this particular example, OPIR will actually process a substantial part of 
the workload using DynaComm tools developed in the corrective action tests. 

Making changes that efficiently implement corrective actions will be dependent on precise 
cost/benefit projections and detailed profiling of the accounts affected. By identifying a large 
sample of the accounts affected using OPIR and/or Systems data bases, and correcting those 
sampled accounts, OPIR can produce precise budget and cost-benefit estimates and a profile of 
the accounts affected. This will enable systems, policy and operations components to maximize 
automation and prepare processing procedures that fully outline what actions are necessary in 
the nonautomated situations for the operating components. 

Workyear Savings Analysis to Detect Unproductive Program Service Centers (PSC) Alerts 
and Actions 

Objectives 

To determine whether workloads with very little or no dollar or sen/ice delivery impact can be 
reduced or discontinued. To reduce folder dependency and increase workload automation. 

Description 

The ongoing dollar accuracy studies provide SSA with a comprehensive picture of the dollar 
impaci of both correct and incorrect actions. In doing so. they also identify some actions that 
have minimal or no effect on payments or beneficiary service. These ongoing samples, however, 
do not include most of the actions that have no effect on payments or beneficiary service. 
Previous systematic reviews of "no impact" workloads identified large volume activities that had 
become a routine part of SSA processes (e.g., operational reviews of systems alerts) that did not 
result in any change. Millions of such actions were subsequently discontinued. A number of 
years have passed since research along these lines has been conducted on a large scale This 
kind of research, using samples of low or no impact work, can be expected to produce 
information that redirects resources more productively towards backlog reductions, higher 
accuracy and service improvements. 
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The PSCs process exceptions and alerts from the various computer processing systems. In this 
project, a series of large volume exceptions and alerts from each of the postentitlement (PE) 
computer processing systems will be reviewed. Each exception and alert will be analyzed to 
identify assumptions that could be made to process the action with a high degree of accuracy. 
These assumptions would be made part of the processing logic for the processing system. In 
essence, this would overlay the logic of expert systems into the logic of processing systems. A 
determination will be made concerning the accuracy percentage each assumption would need to 
achieve to be adopted. The project will help to reduce folder dependency and eliminate 
quality/service inconsistencies resulting from technicians with different levels of expertise 
manually processing computer exceptions. 


Field Office Assistance Visits (FAV) to Provide Direct, Local Feedback and Advice in the 
Spirit of Total Quality 


Qbiectives 

To provide regional support through field office (FO)-related activities designed to: 1) Reduce 
dollar error indicated by national IDA data; .2) obtain new insights into the root causes of error; 3) 
provide timely/indepth feedback to regional/local management on selected offices/issues; and 4) 
provide information on program simplification through "best practices" analysis. 

Description 

FAV is focused at the FO level where day-to-day transactions have the greatest potential for 
reducing payment errors and improving the quality of workload processing. Individually tailored 
methodologies for each region will employ case and field reviews and individual FO visits 
according to the needs of the region. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI) STUDIES 


SS/ Stewardship Payment Review of Existing Active Accounts to Provide Congress with 
Accuracy of Payments 

Objectives 

To monitor the dollar accuracy of monthly SS! payments 

To identify which specific dollar accuracy problems are most significant. 


Descri ption 

OP.P annually reviews samples of the SSI recipient rolls. In FY 1997, OPIR will review 4,000 
payments. The review involves an examination of documents in SSA records and verification of 
payment accuracy through contacts with recipients, their representatives and collateral sources 
(such as employers). 
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SSI Dollar Accuracy Review of Initial Payments and FO Redeterminations to Provide 
Agency Performance Measures (IDA) 

Objectives 

To determine the dollar accuracy of claims adjudicative actions expressed as a proportion of 
dollars paid accurately over life cycle dollars that should be paid, 

To identify which specific dollar accuracy problems are most significant and distinguish those that 
appear most correctable. 

To initiate a dialogue in SSA that leads to practical action plans for corrective action. 

Description 

The reviews for the 3,000-case sample of initial claim awards and FO-processed 
redeterminations involves an examination of documents in SSA records and verification of dollar 
accuracy through contacts with recipients, their representatives and collateral sources (such as 
employers). Dollar impact is described in terms of life cycle effect on benefits. 

SS/ Posteligibility Review System 

Objective 

To measure the impact and quality of significant SSI posteligibility transactions, 

Description 

OPIR is expanding its title XVI quality measurement to posteligibility transactions in addition to 
the IDA review of redeterminations. The review selects posteligibility transactions that either 
have the potential to affect paymentyeligibility or are major service delivery items. 

OPIR sampled about 8,200 transactions in FY 1996 and this will continue in FY 1997. These 
transactions are change of address, limited issue, underpayments, terminated cases and 
returned checks. The review will consist of both a casefile and field review (FR). To the extent 
possible, FRs will be conducted by telephone. 

OPIR fully implemented the review of change of address and limited issue transactions in 
October 1994. The review of underpayment transactions was implemented in January 1995. 

The remaining reviews were implemented in April 1995, 

Review of Initial Claims Nonmedical Denials 

Objective 

To determine whether initial nondisability determinations of SSI ineligibility are correct 
Description 

OPIR will review the FO casefiles on 1,000 recent denials. If the casefile documentation 
supports the nonmedical denial, further review is not warranted. When the casefile 
documentation does not support the denial, contact with the sampled individual is required to 
resolve discrepancies. We estimate 5 percent of the sample will require face-to-face contact to 
complete the review. 
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Analysis of Payment Changes Resulting from Redeterminations 
Q biective 

To identify the amount of payment change and the reason(s) for the payment changes resulting 
from each type of FO redetermination; i.e., from each of the following redetermination categories: 
High-error profile cases, Data Operations Center (DOC) transfers, DOC exclusions, previously 
unredetermined and unscheduled cases. 

Description 

OPIR conducted the original study of the dollar impact of redetemnination (DIRZ) for FY 1988. In 
April 1992, OPIR established the DIRZ review as a piggyback to the IDA review. Currently, 
OPlR's DIRZ review is the only management information on the dollar impact of FO 
redeterminations (RZ) and the cost-effectiveness of these actions. The Offices of Regional 
Program and Integrity Reviews (ORPIR) staffs conduct casefile reviews to identify the amount of 
payment change discovered at FO RZs and the reason{s) for the changes. Study results are 
input to the quality assurance (QA) data base via the special studies screen. For.FY 1994 and 
FY 1995, the sample size was increased to allow for more reliable reporting of data by RZ 
category. An 8,000-case sample was reviewed"4,000 piggybacked IDA RZs and a supplemental 
sample of 4,000 cases selected from the universe of FO RZs. For FY 1996 the sample was 
reduced to a total of 3,600 cases”2,000 piggybacked (DA RZs and 1,600 supplemental RZ cases 
including 600 cases where the RZ resulted in suspension or nonpayment of benefits. 

FAV to Provide Direct, Local Feedback and Advice in the Spirit of Total Quality 

Objectives 

To provide regional support through FO-related activities designed to: 1) Reduce dollar error 
indicated by national IDA data; 2) obtain new insights into the root causes of error; 3) provide 
timely/indepth feedback to regional/local management on selected offices/issues; and 4) provide 
information on program simplification through "best practices" analysis. 

Descr i ption 

Fav is focused at the FO level where day-to-day transactions have the greatest potential for 
reducing payment errors and improving the quality of workload processing. Thirteen of the 
38 FAVs scheduled for FY 1996 have been completed. 

Four regions-Philadelphia, Kansas City, Dallas and Seattle-have developed different 
approaches to FAVs. Philadelphia offers a menu of various FAV services from which to choose; 
Kansas City focuses on process review, e g.. Overpayments (OP) for 1996; Dallas is exploring 
work approaches that are similar to both RSI and SSI; Seattle will be doing only telephone 
reviews. All other FAV reviews consist of casefile reviews and field/telephone interviews tailored 
to the particular needs of the individual FO. 
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DISABILITY 


Legislative Requirement to Review 50 Percent of Disability Determination Services (DDS) 
Title II and Concurrent Title ll/XVI Allowances Prior to Effectuation (Preeffectuation Review 
(PER)) 

Objectives 

To detect and correct erroneous title !l and concurrent title ll/title XVI favorable determinations 
before they are effectuated. 

To monitor DDS compliance with SSA policy and procedures in adjudicating disability claims. 
Description 

A profiled sample of DDS favorable determinations (initial medical allowances and 
reconsideration reversals) is selected tivough the automated sample selection process and 
reviewed for accuracy and uniformity. The profiles are designed to identify error-prone cases. 
The cases are forwarded to the disability quality branches (DQB) and central office for review. 

On a yearly basis, SSA is required to submit a report on the review to Congress. 

Legislative Requirement to Review a Representative Sample of DDS Initial Determinations 
(Initial QA Review) 

Opiec'ive 

“o review a sample of all initial DDS disability determinations for accuracy and provide 
management information on various aspects of the initial claims process. 

Description 

A random, stratified sample of initial disability determinations is automatically selected as the 
DDSs clear the cases. If, for 2 consecutive quarters, a DDS fails to meet the threshold accuracy 
rate and fails to meet one of the processing time standards, then the DDS is in noncompliance 
with the Standards of Performance Regulations. The cases are forwarded to the DQBs for 
review. 

Reconsideration QA Review 
Objective 

To measure accuracy for all reconsideration determinations at the DDS level and gather 
management information on various aspects of the reconsideration process. 

Description 

A random, stratified sample of reconsideration disability determinations is automatically selected 
as the DDSs clear the cases. The cases are forwarded to the DQBs for review. 
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Consistency Review 
Objective 

To promote consistency in the review process among geographically. separate SSA components. 
Description 

An automated sample of claims reviewed by the DQBs in each of the 10 ORPIRs is selected for 
review in central office The DDS determination and the DQB review are scrutinized for accuracy 
of the determination and uniform application of SSA policy and procedures. 


Continuing Disability Review (CDR) QA Review 


Obiective 

To determine, by sample, accuracy rales for CDR determinations at the DDS level and gather 
management information on various aspects of the CDR process. 

Description 

A random, stratified sample of CDR disability determinations is automatically selected as the 
DDSs clear the cases The cases are forwarded to the DQBs for review. 

Quality Review of CDRs--Office of Disability and International Operations (ODIO) 

Objective 

To measure the accuracy of the disability determination and the application of SSA policy and 
piocedures. To delect and correct erroneous decisions 

Description 

OPIR IS to perform a quality review of CDR determinations prepared by disability examiners in 
ODIO A sample of completed ODIO disability determinations will be selected and reviewed for 
accuracy and compliance with SSA policy and procedures. 

Disability Hearings Quality Review Process (DHQRP) 

Obiective 

To promote fair hearing decisions and collect sufficient data to permit analysis of other 
adjudicative issues at the hearing level. 


Description 

The DHQRP was instituted as an Administration response to a Genera! Accounting Office report 
inferring possible bias in the adjudication of claims by administrative law judges (ALJ). The 
mission of the DHQRP is to conduct an ongoing quality review which provides management and 
program information about ALJ hearing decisions. (Ad hoc reviews of senior attorney and 
adjudication officer decisions are also being carried out.) 

The ongoing review consists of all ALJ initial disability decisions, with an equal number of 
allowance and denial decisions being sampled. The sample is randomly selected each month on 
a postadjudicative basis by the Office of Information Management (OIM) using the Office of 
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Hearings and Appeals (OHA) case control system; i.e., after the effectuation of the ALJ decision 
The sample is stratified by the type of disposition, region and African-American and ail other 
claimants. Currently, the review entails approximately 200 cases per month. 

Each case will be reviewed by an ALJ on detail from OHA who will serve as a reviewing judge 
and conduct substantial evidence and de novo reviews on each case. Cases also will receive 
reviews from physicians/psychologists in SSA's central office and from OPlR's Disability 
Examiners (DE) who apply the policy and procedural guidance found in the Program Operations 
Manual System (POMS) guidelines. The physicians/psychologists/DEs also evaluate the initial 
and reconsideration denial determinations which preceded each hearing decision. 

Case Bank Reviews 

Objective 

To identify disability policies, procedures and guidelines which are inadequate or are being 
misinterpreted and to recommend corrective action. 

Description 

OPIR identifies problematic policy and procedural issues based on data evaluation and program 
experience. Possible case examples are selected from completed consistency review cases. 
Selected cases are altered to enhance their value as policy testing and teaching devices A 
"textbook" answer is prepared after conferring with physicians/psychologists in the Office of 
Disability (OD). The selected cases are then sent to the DQBs and regional 
physicians/psychologists for team reviews after which consensus responses are prepared and 
returned to central office for evaluation and a final response. 


CROSS-CUTTING 


Service Evaluation of 800 Number 
Objective 

To monitor the quality of service provided by the teleservice centers (TSC) and SPIKEs and to 
comply with a congressional request for information on 800 number service levels. 

Description 

OPIR conducts an ongoing evaluation of SSA's 800 number service. Calls from the public are 
monitored by all 10 ORPIRs throughout each month. Sample size is being reduced in FY 1997 
from 12,800 calls to approximately 4,000 calls. Data are reported on a 6-month basis. 

800 Number Caller Recontact Surveys 

Objective 

To evaluate caller’s perceptions of service and to provide Congress with information regarding 
800 number service levels on a continuing basis. 
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PebC'_^ lon 

CPIR conducts an ongoing customer survey of SSA's 800 number service. On a semiannual 
basis, aboui 1,500 callers to SSA's 800 number are surveyed to determine their opinions and 
perceptions of SSA's service. 

Enumeration Quality Appraisal 

Objective 

To measure the level of quality of the enumeration process. Enumeration accuracy is a 
performance measure included in the Agency Strategic Plan. 

Description 

OPIR conducts an ongoing end-of-line review of the enumeration process. The Enumeration 
Quality Appraisal System is based on a review of a random sample of approximately 
2,000 enumeration transactions (non-Enumeration at Birth (EAB) Social Security Numbers 
(SSN)) selected from daily accretions to the Numident. A copy of the application is obtained and 
the application data are compared to the Numident. The alpha-index file is also queried to 
determine whether the applicant was either assigned an SSN belonging to someone else or 
assigned an SSN different from the SSN already assigned to the applicant 


Special Studies (in progress and planned for FY 1997) 


RSI STUDIES 


Disability Insurance (Dl) Claims Nonmedical Review (Retirement, Survivors and Disability 
Insurance; i.e., nonmedical aspects of title II, claims) 

Objective 

To review the quality of the nonmedical aspects of Dl claims. 

Description 

This study is a review of nonmedica! payment accuracy of Dl cases. In the Office of Inspector 
General's (OIG) review of the IDA study, they were critical of the absence of management 
information pertaining to nonmedical Dl quality. OPIR began a probe which is carrying over to 
FY 1997. 

Dl PE Review 

Obiective 

To determine the accuracy of nonmedica! Dl PE actions. 


Description 

The nonmedical PE quality of disability cases will be included in the ongoing title II PE review. 
Reviews will begin in FY 1997 to provide data for the FY 1998 report. 
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Representative Payee Pilot 
Obiective 

To develop and test a review of the representative payee changes and accounting processes for 
inclusion in the ongoing Postentitlement Quality Manual System (PEQMS). Representative 
payee accountability is a performance measure for which OPIR has responsibility. 

Description 

The four noncolocated regions will develop and test the procedures for reviewing representative 
payee changes and accounting using the general principles in the PEQMS. 

Claims Systems Utilization 

Obiective 

To further improve the application, use and efficiency of SSA's basic RSI claims processing 
system. 

Description 

SSA has improved many aspects of the RSI claims processing system over the past few years. 
This study will be a comprehensive examination of the pieces of that system. 

The study will focus on Modernized Claims System, Claims Automated Processing System, the 
automated SSA-101 (A101) and manual processing. It will include the following topics; Reasons 
and causes for the selection of a particular back-end processing option; implementation of prior 
recommendations to improve the A101 and its processing and additional corrective actions; the 
level of identifying information, accuracy and integrity of proofs certified electronically; the effect 
of increased automation of dual-entitlement processing, as that facility becomes operational; the 
impact of the earnings item correction process on payment accuracy; and the use of the earnings 
computation facility and its exceptions and alerts to increase the accuracy of earnings records 
during claims taking. The study will also feature the collection of subjective data, especially the 
evaluation by users of the features of the system and how to make them better. Objective data 
will be obtained via collection of additional information from ongoing IDA cases and special study 
samples. 

Mid-Atlantic PSC Claims Authorizer Screening/Backlog 
Obiective 

To determine the relationship between erroneous or incomplete actions and subsequent PSC 
workloads. 

Description 

Claims authonzers’ work will be sampled and examined to determine whether the workload is 
related to prior SSA errors. About 600 actions will be reviewed. This is the third in a series of 
reports on backlogs in the Mid-Atlantic PSC. The first two reviewed the check claims review 
examiner and the benefit authorizer backlogs. Both prior reviews resulted in a number of 
systems and operational improvements. 
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Evaluation of the Automatic Job Stream (AJS) Exception - "Month of Election (MOEL) 

Option (X)" 

Objectives 

To eliminate unproductive and/or unnecessary workloads. 

To improve service by paying benefits making adjustment actions faster. 

To determine why the AJS generates an "Exception" and is unable to automatically determine the 
most advantageous MOEL without manual processing. 


or iP Aftll select a sample of AJS MOEL exceptions and verify the reasons for the excepted 
conaiiion and identify any systems problems and/or limitations that prevent automated action. 

Evaluation of Month of Entitlement (MOET) and Medicare Date of Entitlement (DOE) for 
Disabled Widow(er)s-Prior SSI 

Otjeciiyes 

To dcntif/ and initiate corrective action on disabled widow(er)'s claims with incorrect MOETs 
and/oi Medicare DOEs. 

To produce precise budget estimates of the program benefit and administrative costs/savings. 
Description 

OPIR will identify cases involving disabled widow{er)s where there is SSI involvement and the 
Medicare enrollment is after January 1991 and conduct a case file and systems reviews to: 
Identify claims with an incorrect MOET and/or Medicare DOE and take the necessary corrective 
action, and develop procedures and processing routines to prevent future errors 

AET Study 


Oo-ective 

To identify problems with the earnings test information obtained during the initial claims process 
and how that will affect the AET process under the REGO II proposal. 

Description 

OPIR will review the AET information gathenng during the interview process to determine why 
certain aspects do not work well and how that will affect the new REGO II process for AET. This 
will be done in the context of FAV visits to FOs. 

Recovery of Overpayments, Accounting and Reporting (ROAR) Diary Alerts 

Objective 

To analyze ROAR TC23 alerts to see if the debtor inquiries are being resolved timely and to 
determine if there is a more efficient way to process the workload. 
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Description 

OPIR will obtain a duplicate run of ROAR alerts. The sample will include all major types of 
beneficiary protests and will include both initial 90-day alerts and 60-day followup alerts. 

After sufficient time has elapsed, analysts will query the system/obtain folders to determine the 
status of the protest and review the reconciliation process. Beneficiary contact will be made to 
resolve remaining problems. 

Integrated Work Station/Local Area Network (IWS/LAN) Pilots/Paperless Module Review 

Obiective 

To develop a comprehensive strategy for assessing quality and recommending solutions for 
problems in a paperless environment. 

Description 

The Chicago Insurance Program Quality Branch will continue its pilot study of the IWS/LAN and 
paperless processing module in the Great Lakes PSC. The review will consist of the full range of 
functions envisioned for the paperless environment, including claims and PE IDA reviews, 
stewardship and processing actions. A report of the initial findings with some recommendations 
for improvements was completed early in 1996 The continuing review will monitor the Agency's 
progress in moving to a paperless environment. 


SSI STUDIES 


Study of SSI Recipient Residency and Unreported Absences From the United States 
Ooiectives 

To oeiermine if residency/absence (periods of absence of at least 30 consecutive days) 
proDiems exist in all or in certain U.S. border areas. 

To determine in what geographical areas further study is warranted. 

To identify operational policy/procedure that can improve Agency identification of recipients who 
are not U.S. residents, who move outside the country after eligibility is established or who fail to 
report absence from the United States for more than 30 days. 

Description 

The probe wilt be based on a targeted random sample of foreign-born SSI recipients-both 
citizens and aliens. The probe will be conducted in all regions except Kansas City. Since past 
quality review experience has shown that foreign-bom recipients are more likely to leave the 
United States for extended periods of time, the probe will be restricted to this population. 

OIG investigators will make unannounced visits to locate sampled individuals and, upon contact, 
interview the recipient, request documentation of residency, make some verification contacts, 
and inform the recipient that an SSA representative may need to contact him/her for additional 
information. The OIG investigator will submit a written report to ORPIR. If the recipient 
satisfactorily proved that he/she resided at the reported address and no unreported absences 
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were uncovered, then no ORPIR review will be required. If the investigator could not establish 
residency or noted extended periods of absence, the ORPIR reviewer will undertake additional 
development, e.g , revisiting the recipient and/or making additional verification contacts. 

Unable to locate or unwilling to cooperate cases will be referred to the servicing FO for 
appropriate action-redetermination and/or suspension of payments. 

Redetermination by Mail Demonstration Project 

Obiective 

To devise and test a process for completing SSI redeterminations completed by FOs by first 
screening out the considerable portion of such that result in no change. Up to 1,000 FO 
workyears are expended each year completing the approximately two-thirds of that workload 
which result in no change. 

Description 

A workgroup with representation from OPIR, Operations, Programs and Systems has drafted a 
letter to be sent to recipients scheduled for FO redeterminations. The letter would provide the 
Agency's most current information on the facts of eligibility for that recipient. The recipient would 
be asked to confirm or show the change for each eligibility factor and return the document in the 
envelope provided to the servicing FO. 

The FOs would screen all "no change" out and input "completed R2." Any indications of change 
would be resolved by the easiest path available; Phone call clarification verifying no change, 
limited issue development; or call in for regular redetermination. All demonstration project cases 
input as "no change" will be subject to a complete IDA type OPIR review to confirm the accuracy 
of that disposition. 

Before beginning the demonstration project in all regions, a test of the eligibility factor letter to 
recipients will be conducted on unredetermmed claim redeterminations in selected FOs of the 
Atlanta and Kansas City Regions. This test will allow refinements to the letter design before 
using It in the nationwide project. 

Benefit Restructuring 


Obie clive 

1 0 deternnine the effect the simplified benefit proposal will have on SSI recipients and to estimate 
any administrative and program savings. 

Description 

The SSI Modernization Project determined that the elimination of in-kind support and 
maintenance should be one of SSA's top priorities. To accomplish this, the Agency has 
proposed that the current living arrangement (LA) development policy be replaced with a 
25-percent reduction in benefits for any person residing in a household with another adult. 

To determine the effect this simplified benefit proposal will have on SSI recipients and to 
estimate any administrative and program savings, the Atlanta ORPIR will coordinate a national 
piggyback review of 1,600 stewardship cases to compare current and proposed LA and benefit 
policies. 
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FOs Will be asked to participate in a time study to determine the administrative costs of the 
present policies. OPIR staff will determine the administrative costs of the benefit proposal. 

Plans for Achieving Self-Support (PASS) 

Obiective 

To ensure POMS compliance. 

Descri ption 

Resources have been committed to continue the review of PASS cases as the regional PASS 
units begin adjudication of these cases. A commitment was made by OPIR to complete an Early 
Warning review of these cases to ensure POMS compliance. 


Supervisory Review Waiver Tolerance Study 
Objectives 

To measure accuracy of FO OP waiver decisions (approved/denied). 

To evaluate the need for supervisory review of SSI waiver decisions and, if needed, determine 
the appropriate dollar threshold for the reviews. 

To measure compliance with POMS instructions for processing SSI OP waiver decisions. 
Description 

In FY 1995, the threshold of required supervisory review of approved SSI OP waiver decisions 
was increased from $1,000 to 32,000. The Office of Program Benefits Policy requested that 
OPIR conduct a study to assess the continued need for a supervisory review and, if needed, to 
determine appropriate dollar threshold for the review of title XVI waiver decisions. 

A sample of cases with recent waiver decisions will be selected for review each month. The FOs 
wil) forward case folders to the ORPIR staff for review of the accuracy of the waiver development 
and decision, The folders with review results will be returned to the FOs for appropriate action. 

Financial Accounts and Interest Tolerance Study 

Obiective 

To determine the effect of the interest income tolerance on interest income errors in RZs. 
Description 

A sample of cases where financial accounts are alleged will be identified. The alleged amount(s) 
from the RZ and from the FR will be compared with the verified amount provided by the financial 
institution. Cases with alleged interest income on the RZ form after applying the interest 
tolerance will be compared with actual value of Interest alleged and verified during the FR. 
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Child Support Payment Study 
Objectives 

To determine the number of child recipients who could be receiving child support from an absent 
parent or a direct payment of child support from a State or county agency (pass through). 

To assess the effectiveness of SSA procedures in identifying receipt of child support or pass 
through payments and taking adjustment actions if such payments are received. 

To determine if SSA policy and procedures adequately address the issue of filing for child 
support payments. 


Description 

This is a national study that involves five regions with Chicago as the lead region. The sample 
size will be 225 cases. Each case will receive a casefile and a field review. In addition, the 
custodial natural parent(s) will be contacted concerningjnarital status, household arrangements 
and child support. If possible, the absent paren1{s) will be contacted for additional information on 
child support payments, employment status, etc. 

Data will be compiled on the frequency of absent parents, whether child support has been 
pursued, and the impact of child support payment arrangements on SSI benefits. 

Modernized Supplemental Security Income Claims System (MSSICS) 4.4 Accuracy 

Objective 

To determine the effect of the 4.4 version of the MSSICS screens on claims quality and casefile 
review dollar accuracy. 

?s:^ip tion 

past studies of MSSICS releases provided valuable insight on various aspects of FO 
processing accuracy. Informal discussion between OPIR and Office of Systems staffs indicated 
the latter would prefer any future study to encompass the results of the 4.4 release. 

The study will review redeterminations oniy and will be a piggyback to the FY 1998 IDA review. 
The review will be conducted for either the last 6 months of FY 1998 IDA or the entire year. A 
supplemental sample of targeted 4.4 program areas will be selected as required. 

Early Information Systems to Monitor Welfare Reform Implementation 

Objective 

To determine if the Welfare Reform law is being implemented properly throughout its various 
stages within the Agency. 

Description 

All incoming claims will be subject to review with a 1000 case sample spread over six months in 
each of the RSI and SSI programs. Selection will be determined by citizenship field and/or any 
other indicators established by Systems, Reviews will be case file to determine adequacy of 
documentation in determining eligibility. 
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Tiers 1 , 2 and 3 of Sections 401-403 will be sampled to determine continuing eligibility for the 
more than 400,000 recipients who wilt be redetermined by FOs. Scope will include Goldberg- 
Kelly notices through decision and continuing payments. Sample reviews of the remaining 
600.000 cases will also be completed, beginning no earlier than September 1997 to determine 
the accuracy of the suspension actions. 


DISABILITY 


Disability Redesign: Process Unification (PU) Training Assessment 
Objecti ve 

To determine the effectiveness of the PU training in improving adjudicators’ and reviewers’ 
understanding and application of clarified policies governing the evaluation of pain and other 
symptoms, tf^ evaluation and weighing of medical evidence and medical source opinions, the 
assessment of residual functional capacity and other aspects of case review. 

Description 

In June 1995, the Commissioner approved a group of initiatives prepared by the Disability 
Process Redesign Team aimed at unifying the process of disability adjudication at all levels 
under SSA’s purview. OD prepared a series of Social Security Rulings and a related training 
program to address the above-noted adjudicative policies. OPIR's assessment will involve case 
review of determinations and decisions made at a variety of adjudicative levels beginning with 
the initial determination and extending to the hearings decisions. 

Disability Redesign: Single Decision Maker (SDM) 

Objective 

To evaluate the SDM process. 

Description 

One of the redesign actions is to empower an SDM to make disability determinations. OPIR is to 
evaluate the SDM process to determine effectiveness, cost implications and other impacts. A 
test and control group of cases will be reviewed to gather data on the SDM process. The data 
will be compiled and a report issued on the evaluation of the process. 

Disability Redesign: Early Decision List (EDL) 

Objective 

To evaluate the EDL process. 

Description 

One of the redesign actions is to empower claims representatives to make "early" disability 
allowance decisions in specific types of cases. OPIR is to evaluate the process to determine 
effectiveness, cost implications and other impacts. A sample of EDL cases will be reviewed to 
gather data on the EDL process. The data will be compiled and a report issued on the evaluation 
of the process. 
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Disability Redesign: Full Process (FP) 

Objective 

To determine if the FP process can produce an accurate and appropriately documented disability 
determination more efficiently than the current process in terms of time and resources and the 
number of administrative steps a claimant must go through to receive a final decision. 

Description 

One of the redesign actions is to test the full process model. OPIR is to evaluate the quality of 
the proposed process with an FP test conducted in seven States. During the test period, data 
will be collected from each site and from control groups to answer questions which the test will 
address. 


Disability Redesign: Disability Claims Manager (DCM) 

Objective 

To evaluate the DCM process and to assist the Agency in implementing the DCM position 
Description 

As part of the Disability Process Redesign, OPIR is reviewing the DCM workload and process. 1) 
The nonmedical quality of title II eligibility; 2) the nonmedical portion of the title XVI entitlement; 
and 3) the medical aspects of both title I! and title XVI disability claims OPIR will establish a 
nonmedical review baseline evaluation with which to compare actions processed by the DCMs 
and analyze the results with the baseline information 

Adjudication Officer (AO) Subset of Full Process Review 

Obiective 

To evaluate the AO work product and provide data to management to assess how the new 
process is working 

Description 

SSA is testing the full process design developed by the Disability Process Redesign consisting of 
an SDM, no reconsideration determination, a predecision interview and AO involvement As part 
of Its assessment of the full process design, the OPIR Division of Disability Hearings Quality 
(DDHQ) will evaluate AO activity in a sample of cases. The review will include both allowances 
and cases which AOs certify as fully developed and ready for hearing 


AO Process Review 
Obiective 

To evaluate the AO process and provide management information on how the new process is 
working. 

Description 

SSA has created the position of AO to develop the evidentiary record on cases appealed to OHA 
prior to a hearing by an ALJ. In addition, SSA has authorized AOs to issue fully favorable 
on-the-record (OTR) decisions when warranted by the evidentiary record, Because the Office of 
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Management and Budget (OMB) must concur in the continued viability of this project in order to 
permanently establish an AO at the hearing level, data are required for SSA to inform OMB and 
others about the continuing feasibility of establishing an AO position 

OPIR IS conducting Early Information System (EiS) PERs to ensure that AOs are making 
accurate decisions. The first EIS consisted of about 836 cases. A second EIS of State Agency 
AOs has begun and consists of about 615 cases. A second EIS for Federal AOs will be initiated 
in the next few months and will consist of approximately the same number of cases. 

Each case will be reviewed by an ALJ on detail from OHA who will serve as a reviewing judge 
and conduct substantial evidence and de novo reviews. Cases also will receive reviews from 
physicians/psychologists and DEs who apply the policy and procedural guidance found in the 
POMS guidelines. The physicians/psychoiogists/DEs also evaluate the initial and 
reconsideration denial determinations which preceded each senior attorney (SA) or attorney 
advisor (AA) decision or paralegal (PL) determination. 

OPIR is responsible for determining the impact 'j' the AO process on program costs by tracking 
both favorable decisions and hearing certification cases to completion. OPIR is tracking all 
cases as well as cohorts of cases to provide specific timeframe information. OPIR also will 
conduct a review of certification cases conducted by ALJs in the hearing offices participating in 
the AO testing process. This review will assess how well AOs are developing and preparing 
cases which require hearings before ALJs. 

Short-Term Disability Project Initiative #7 (STOP W7) 

Objective 

To provide the Agency with a program quality assessment of STOP #7 SA, AA and PL fully 
favorable OTR decisions and determinations. 

Description 

OPIR continues to conduct a quality review of SA and AA decisions and PL determinations under 
the STOP #7 to ensure that these OTR determinations and decisions are comparable to OTR 
allowances made by ALJs. 

A posteffectuation review of SA, AA and PL allowances is being done by a random sample 
selection by OIM from the OHA case control system. The goal is to continue to receive and 
review 200 cases per month. It is unknown at this point how long STOP #7 will continue. 
However, it is quite likely that it will extend beyond the original December 1996 sunset. 

Each case will be reviewed by an ALJ on detail from OHA who will serve as a reviewing judge 
and conduct substantial evidence and de novo reviews on each case. Cases also will receive 
reviews from physicians/psychologists in SSA's central offce and OPIR's DEs who apply the 
policy and procedural guidance found in the POMS guidelines. The 

physicians/psychologists/DEs also evaluate the initial and reconsideration denial determinations 
which preceded each SA or AA decision or PL determination. 

In addition to its regular quality review reporting, DDHQ will measure the effectiveness of the 
December 1995 and later corrective action initiatives taken by OHA. DDHQ also will begin 
providing written feedback to STDP #7 decisionmakers on specifc cases. 
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Human Immunodeficiency Virus (HIV) Focus Review 
Obiective 

To determine whether policy and procedures are adequate to permit adjudicators and quality 
reviewers to arrive at correct decisions in cases involving HIV and to provide management with 
an assessment of the extent to which policies and procedures for adjudicating HIV cases are 
being consistently followed since revision of the HIV listings, 

Description 

For 6 months the DQBs will select 500 initial allowances/denials and reconsideration 
affirmations/reversals from the QA sample in which HIV is the primary or secondary impairment 
Data resulting from a review of selected cases will be collected and analyzed 

Drug and Alcohol Addiction (DAA) EIS 

Obiective 

To determine if the new rules governing eligibility for title 11, title XVI and concurrent benefits are 
being applied properly by the DDSs. Recent legislation changed the eligibility requirements 
where DAA is material to the finding of disability. 

Description 

The first 25 allowance cases (DDS decides DAA is not material under the new rules) and the first 
25 denial cases (DDS decides DAA is material) from each State will be reviewed. Also, the first 
25 DAA redetermination appeal decisions from each Disability Hearing Unit will be reviewed. If a 
predefined number are found to be correct, no additional sampling is required; if a predefined 
number are not correct, additional sampling would be done and continued until the State 
performs satisfactorily. 

PER of ALJ Decisions 

Obiective 

To develop actions to support consistent disability decision at all steps of the adjudicative 
process 

Description 

The Intercomponent Policy group has been asked to enforce all changes needed for PU. A PER 
of OHA allowances has been proposed using the Appeals Council's own-motion review authority 
to review 10,000 allowances a year. Unsupported cases will be sent to the Appeals Council to 
review for possible reversal or remand to the deciding ALJ. Sample cases where CPIR and the 
Appeals Council disagree are to be reviewed by an SSA Intercomponent Panel. 

Probe for Performance Measure of Initial Title II and Title XVI Dl Claims Payment Accuracy 

Obiective 

To measure the accuracy of title II and title XVI Dl claims, both medical and nonmedical, and to 
report on the accuracy of the first payment made to newly awarded claimants as well as any 
payments that should have been made in erroneous denial cases. CPIR is assigned the task of 
developing performance measures dealing with stewardship accuracy of Dl and SSI payments. 
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Description 

For 1 month, all initial QA cases will be tracked through the completion of all initial benefit 
payment actions. The cases will be subject to a normal QA review by DQB reviewers to 
determine the accuracy of the medical factors. Then, when all payment actions have been 
completed, these cases will be reviewed to determine the accuracy of the nonmedical factors. 
Due to reduced resources, a comprehensive stewardship review of the disability program is not 
possible at this time. This initiative will establish a methodology for a measurement system 
which will be used when resources are available for an extensive review. 


CROSS-CUTTING 


Annual Customer Satisfaction Survey of Recent Transactions 

Obiective ^ 

To provide data for SSA's customer service standards performance report and to gauge SSA's 
success in meeting specific objectives of the Agency Strategic Plan and the Government 
Performance and Results Act. 

Description 

OPIR has taken over from OIG their annual survey of SSA's customers who have had a recent 
transaction with SSA. OPIR will use the same questionnaire and methodology as OIG had 
planned for the 13th annual survey. This year OIG was planning to use a new rating scale which 
had "excellent" instead of "very good" as the top rating. In order to determine the impact of this 
scale on the overall satisfaction ratings, OPIR will conduct 1 ,500 interviews using the new scale 
and another 1,500 using the prior scale. The survey will begin in December 1996. 

Customer Satisfaction Survey of Initial Awardees 

Obiective 

To provide data for SSA’s customer service standards performance report and to gauge SSA's 
success in meeting specific objectives of the Agency Strategic Plan and the Government 
Performance and Results Act 

Description 

OPIR is conducting a scaled down version of the FY 1994 survey of initial awardees to provide 
the Agency with longitudinal information on key performance indicators. The data will be used for 
the September 1996 update of SSA's customer service standards performance report. 
Approximately 500 awardees are being inten/iewed from each of the RSI, D1 and SSI programs. 

Customer Satisfaction Surveys of Disability Redesign Pilots 

Obiective 

To obtain customer feedback on various aspects of the redesigned disability process. 
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Description 

OPIR will conduct event-specific customer surveys after a particular redesign pilot is fully 
implemented and adequate time has elapsed for employees to attain a level of competency and 
comfort with the new process to allow for a representative assessment by customers. In FY 
1997 we anticipate carryover of the customer sun/eys of the AO pilot we are initiating in 
FY 1996 These include separate surveys of unrepresented claimants, claimants who had 
representation and claimant representatives themselves. We also expect to conduct surveys 
related to oiher pilots (dependent on the implementation timetable for the pilot) where redesigned 
aspects of the process may be visible to claimants, such as the sequential interviewing or DCM 
pilots. 


Cusfomer Satisfacf/on Survey of Current Beneficiaries 


Obiective 

To obtain feedback from beneficiaries in current pay status on overall perceptions of SSA service 
and preferred methods for doing business with SSA. 

Description 

Unlike other satisfaction surveys which are transaction-based, this survey samples beneficiaries in 
current pay status receiving RSI, title II D1 and SSI benefits regardless of whether they have had 
recent contact with SSA. The survey, with interviews of about 3,000 individuals, will obtain overall 
perceptions of service and information about beneficiaries' preferred methods for doing business 
with SSA. Interviews will begin in September 1996 and continue into early FY 1997. 

Electronic Service Delivery - Videoconferencing 

Obiective 

To measure the qualily of and public reaction to the use of videoconferencing technology in taking 
title 11 and title XVI disability claims. 

Description 

This customer survey will use a three-phase approach: 1) A customer satisfaction survey to 
evaluate public reaction to the use of videoconferencing equipment in the claims process; 2) a QA 
review to evaluate DDS decisional accuracy; and 3) a review to evaluate integrity of evidence 
provided during the videoconferencing. 

Office of Finance, Assessment and Management (OF AM) Employee Survey 
Obiective 

To obtain ideas from OFAM employees for improving customer service. 


Description 

This survey will obtain ideas from OFAM employees for improving customer service. In support 
of Executive Order 12862, all SSA employees were surveyed in 1994; a followup survey will be 
conducted of all OFAM employees to obtain additional ideas. 
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Employer Satisfaction Survey 
Obiective 

To determine employers' expectations of the kind and quality of service SSA provides, as well as 
measures of their satisfaction with SSA 

Description 

OPIR will survey employers to identify their expectations in service from SSA and to measure 
their satisfaction with service provided. We will also solicit comments on their experience with 
SSA's wage reporting system. The survey will provide information that will assist SSA in setting 
employer-related customer service standards, provide feedback on the usefulness of the 
SSA/Intemal Revenue Service (IRS) Reporter newsletter for employers, and provide specific 
filing information that will be integrated into SSA's electronic filing initiative. The survey will 
involve a random sample of 3,000 employers in 3 strata based on number of employees. 

National FO Teleservice Monitoring Pilot 

Obiective 

To determine the review protocol and procedures to be used if the Agency decides to implement 
ongoing monitoring of FO teleservice. 

Descri ption 

OP R conducted a Phase I study of FO telephone service in 1995 using six pilot sites. The 
current study will be Phase II and wilt involve 50 FOs. The purpose of these pilots is to further 
review the protocol and procedures that would be used if the Agency implements. 

Evaluation of Automated Teleservice Initiatives to Achieve PERFECT ACCESS 

Obiective 

To obtain data on caller reaction to use of automated scripts on 800 number calls to possibly 
improve access rates and queue times. 

Description 

A special caller recontact survey was conducted in May 1996 to gather data on caller reaction to 
the new automated scripts/services initiated in February 1996. This project. PERFECT 
ACCESS, was designed to increase access rates and improve queue times. However, during 
the time the survey was conducted, AT&T had not delivered all previously agreed upon 
enhancements; e g., enhancements were not provided to nighttime callers and the voice 
recognition and Spanish language features were not available. OPIR will conduct another survey 
in FY 1997 when all the PERFECT ACCESS features are operational. The survey will involve 
recontacting callers who used the new 800 number automated features with the sample stratified 
on the options available. 

HCFA 800 Number Medicare Pilot 

Obiective 

To determine if the contractor hired by HCFA to answer 800 number Medicare calls can properly 
identify and refer/respond to SSA-related issues. 
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Description 

HCFA IS conducting a pilot in Maryland and Delaware to obtain information on whether to 
establish a national 800 number to respond to the public's Medicare questions Pending 
agreement from HCFA, RPIR monitors from 3 regions will listen to the contractor's calls from a 
remote site. The monitors will collect information on the types of calls received, actions taken, 
etc Of specific interest is whether the contractors are accurately requesting and interpreting 
SSA systems queries, identifying SSA-related issues and correctly responding to these issues or 
referring callers back to SSA's 600 number, The probe will involve the scheduling of 600 calls to 
the Medicare contractors. 


Match of Disabled Beneficiaries Working Under Another SSN 


Obiective 

To determine the feasibility and cost-effectiveness of establishing an ongoing matching operation 
between SSA's payment files and earnings suspense files to detect unreported work activity. 

D^cription 

Through an address standardization program, the addresses of titles II and XVI disability 
beneficiary/recipients were matched against the addresses shown on unpostable 1993 earnings 
Alerted cases (1 ,000) are being developed by ORPlRs to determine if disabled beneficiaries have 
given employers incorrect SSNs to avoid detection of work activity and medical improvement. 

Evaluation of Death Alerts 

Objective 

To measure the costs and benefits of FOs' working alerts resulting from discrepancies in 
reported dates of death. 

Description 

Alerts are generated when SSA receives a report of a beneficiary/recipient death that has a 
different date of death than what is on the Numident file. The Death Alert Control and Update 
System will be screened to select a sample of death alerts. The study will determine if tolerances 
can be established to reduce the estimated 100,000 alerts currently released to FOs each year 

Evaluation of a Pilot Computer Matching Program Between the Supplemental Security 
Records (SSR) and Treasury’s Currency and Banking Retrieval System (CBRS) 

Objective 

To obtain cost benefit data on an ongoing matching operation between the SSR and the CBRS. 
Description 

The CBRS file is a summary of reports from financial institutions of cash transactions of S1 0,000 
or more, foreign bank account balances, customs reports of individuals entering or leaving the 
country and reports by gambling casinos of currency transactions. Treasury’s file will be 
matched against the SSR, and a sample of SSI recipients/deemors who have these kinds of 
transactions will be identified. The sample cases will be developed by FOs for previously 
unreported income or resources to obtain costs and benefit data and to determine if an ongoing 
matching operation should be established. 
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Evaluation of Pilot Match Between the SSR and State (California) Records of Confined 
Juveniles 

Obiective 

To pilot and obtain cost and benefit data on a matching operation between the SSR and 
California Records of Confined Juveniles. 

Description 

This project involves conducting and evaluating a pilot matching operation. A file of juveniles 
confined in California's public institutions will be matched against the SSR to detect recipients 
who should be suspended. A sample of about 500 matched records will be developed using 
existing adult prisoner population procedures. 

Test the Effectiveness of the Matching Operations Between the SSR and the Railroad 
Retirement Board (RRB) File 

Obieclive 

To determine the cost-effectiveness of conducting the SSR/RRB matching operation more often 
than once a year 

Description 

The payment files of the RRB will be matched against the SSR 6 months after the regularly 
scheduled annual match. The extent to which new OPs or ineligibles (new accretions or 
increased payment levels) are detected will be the basis for our recommendation as to whether 
to expand this match to more than once a year. 

Test Effectiveness of the Matching Operations Between the SSR and the Department of 
Defense (DOD) File 

Obi e~live 

To determine the cost-effectiveness of conducting the SSR/DOD matching operation more often 
than once a year. 

Description 

This study will use a similar methodology to the RRB match evaluation described above. 

Prisoner Match Evaluations 

Obiective 

To produce a more accurate SSN verification rate for the reported prisoner population. 
Description 

OPIR conducted a phase 1 probe of the prisoner matching operation in 1996. As a result of that 
probe, the Principal Deputy Commissioner asked OPIR to review the prisoner records that are 
coming to SSA under the Commissioner's March 1 request that all State penal institutions 
provide files of their current prisoner population. The primary purpose of phase 2 is to determine 
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if duplicate prisoner reports can be identified so that a more accurate SSN verification rate can 
be estimated. OP!R is also evaluating the back-end of the prisoner match, i.e., the alerts. 
Samples of recent prisoner alerts, as well as alerts produced from the "March 1" files and also 
the 1995 alerts, have been sampled and are being reviewed to determine the effectiveness of 
the alert process. 

Evaluation of the SSN Telephone Replacement Card (TRC) Pilot 
Qbiective 

To determine whether SSA should start issuing replacement SSN cards based on information 
applicants provide over the telephone. 

Description 

The TRC pilot is a 1-year test OPIR will conduct a study to determine whether the TRC process 
would be more fraud prone than the current SSN replacement card procedures. In order to 
provide baseline data, there will be a review of replacement card applications processed under 
current procedures. In addition, applicants will be required to submit a photo identification. This 
phase of the study will be conducted in the 20 pilot FOs prior to the beginning of the pilot. During 
the pilot, there will be a review consisting of a sample of replacement cards issued using the pilot 
procedures and will provide data similar to the baseline data. In addition to the 20 pilot FOs, 
two TSCs and related FOs will be included. 

Notice Improvement Evaluation 

Objective 

To measure whether language used in SSA notices is easy to read and understand and 
accurately communicates the necessary information in support of the Agency's Tactical Plan. 

Description 

OPIR conducted a study of a title XVI notice to measure whether the notice language was easy 
to read and understand; accurately communicated all necessary information, and clearly 
indicated any action/information SSA expected from the recipient of the notice The draft report 
was released in March 1996. OPIR is planning in FY 1997 an evaluation of another notice, the 
RSDI/SSl Notice of Disapproved Claims in FY 1997. 

800 Number TSC Referral Study 

Qbiective 

To identify types of actions referred by TSCs for FOs and to track actions taken in response. 
Description 

Slightly over 13 percent of the TSC workload for the period March through September 1995 
involved nonappointment referrals to FOs. A special study is proposed to track TSC referrals to 
completion to provide information on whether or not actions were taken on the issue and what 
the action was. The study data would also provide information on the types of actions actually 
taken on TSC referrals. These data may warrant further analysis to determine the necessity of 
the TSC referral, whether additional steps could be taken by teleservice representatives (TSR) 
within a relatively short time penod (so as not to adversely affect call handle time), etc., and 
recommendations made so that TSRs could handle more types of actions to completion. 
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Monitoring of 800 Number Telephone Calls Handled by Office of Central Records 
Operations (OCRO) Employees 

’’c evalu<3te the quality of 000 number service being provided by OCRO employees. 

Description 

OCRO employees are currently handling 800 number calls involving Personal Earnings and 
Benefit Estimate Statement(PEBES)-related issues. Callers who select the automated PEBES 
option during daytime hours are routed to OCRO employees. Assuming equipment can be 
obtained to permit remote monitoring, OPIR will conduct a special monitoring study to evaluate 
the quality of the 800 number service that OCRO provides. 

Monitoring of 800 Number Calls Handled by the Direct Service Unit (DSU) in Central Office 

Objective 

To measure the qualify of 800 number service provided by DSU employees. 

Description 

A major activity of the DSU in central office is to help answer 800 number calls during peak 
periods. If equipment can be obtained to permit monitoring from a remote site, OPlR will conduct 
a special study to measure the quality of service in calls handled by the DSU. The protocol used 
will be the same as used in OPIR's ongoing monitoring of other 800 number calls. 

IRS Address Acquisition Match 

Objective 

To determine the cost-effectiveness of the matching operation that obtains the IRS address of 
record for unlocatable overpaid individuals so that collection efforts can be re-instituted. 

Description 

For those cases where a "better" IRS address has been obtained, the ROAR will be periodically 
reviewed to determine the amount of OPs collected and other disposition information 

Evaluation of State Wage and Unemployment Compensation (UC) Data Files with the SSR 

Objective 

To determine if revised tolerance levels can be established to reduce the number of unproductive 
alerts. 

Description 

OPIR will determine the cost/benefit ratio of this matching operation to see if revised tolerance 
levels can be established to reduce the number of unproductive alerts. A sample of recently 
alerted wage and UC reports will be tracked to determine their impact on SSI payment amounts 
and/or continued eligibility. 
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Probe of SSA Records That Do Not Match State Birth Records Of Children 
Obiective 

To determine (he incidence of fraud in cases where SSA records do not match State birth 
records for children born since 1991. 

Description 

SSA has agreed to provide States with SSNs of children bom since January 1, 1991. This 
information is in support of State immunization programs. A question was raised about what to 
do when there is no matching birth record for the SSA record; i.e., is this an indication of fraud 
A probe will be conducted to determine how these no-match situations should be handled. 
Selected States will notify SSA when there is no matching birth record for the SSA records. 
OPIR staff will obtain a Numident record and a copy of the SS-5/EAB information to determine if 
there are any apparent reasons for the no match. Cases with no apparent reason for the no 
match of SSA/State records will be forwarded to the servicing FO for development (e g., contact 
with parents, hospitals, etc.) 


Study of the Accuracy of FO Utilization of the Earnings Modernization (EM) 2.6 Software 


Obiective 

To measure the accuracy of the EM 2.8 software. 

Description 

EM release 2.8 provides field components with the capability of making corrections to earnings 
records via online screens, including reinstating earnings from the suspense file To evaluate 
this process and determine the types and causes of errors, a sample of EM 2.8 transactions 
involving earnings moved from the Suspense file to the Master Earnings File (MEF) will be 
reviewed. The findings will be used to develop corrective action recommendations. 

Tax Year (TY) 1995 Earnings Posting Study 

Obiective 

To evaluate the accuracy of SSA's posting of reported earnings. 

Description 

SSA processes more than 250 million earnings items each year OPIR will select random 
samples from the FY 1995 annual wage reporls-paper, magnetic media and self-employment. 
The reported wages and earnings will be compared to the MEF entries, or suspense file, if 
applicable. 

Targeted Studies of the Annual Wage Reporting (AWR) Process 
Obiective 

To identify the types and extent of errors in the AWR process. 

Description 

A sample of TY96 Transmittal of Wage and Tax Statements, and Forms W-3's and W-2s, Wage 
and Tax Statements, will be reviewed to identify areas of the AWR process which are error-prone. 
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Benefit and Tax Statement Survey 
Objective 

To determine the efficacy of providing retired workers with information about their Social Security 
benefits and taxes, as required by H.R 3136. 

Desc 'iplion 

This s.aicment, to be sent to retired beneficiaries whose entitlement began after 1983, would contain 
an estimate of the individual's aggregate covered earnings, the aggregate Social Security taxes 
(including the employer share) and the total amount of benefits paid on that record. OPIR would 
conduct a customer satisfaction survey to obtain public reaction to receiving this statement. 


Employee Perception of Fraud 


Objective 

To determine employee perceptions regarding the extent of fraud in SSA‘s programs, as recommended 
in the tactical plan. 

Cesi'ipnon 

In 0,=>cember 1995, additional proposals were made for inclusion in the existing tactical plan on fraud, 
v»asle and abuse. To support the need to have a way to measure SSA's success in reducing fraud, 
waste and abuse, it was recommended that an employee survey be conducted by OPIR. Before a 
decision is made to conduct the full survey, focus groups will be held (scheduled for August 1996) to 
obtain baseline data on employee's perceptions of fraud in SSA and to get feedback on the survey 
instrument. If further information on employees perception of fraud issues is required by the Agency. 
OPIR IS prepared to conduct a statistical survey 

Electronic Service Delivery - PEBES on Internet 

Objective 

To determine customer reaction to using the Internet to request a PEBES. 

Description 

Users of the Internet who request a PEBES through Internet will be recontacted by OPIR to participate 
in a customer survey to determine their impressions of this sen/ice. 
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examiners productive 11/96. Remaining new staff productive 3/97. 
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4 . prov-L',:*^ a detailed action plan and a progress report on 

acti'jii SSA has tarien since July to consol idace and transfer 
duplicative program integrity functions fron ot).er £SA 
components, in particular, the Office of Piogram Integrity 
Reviews, to the new office of the SSA Inspector General, which 
^ cnrorcement power ci anted in statute In addition. pleas_e 
pi o .'lie the Subcommit L-,-o with additional status reports on the 
progress this transfei functions to the- CIO by March 31 and June 
30. 1997. by which time the Subcommittee hopes that transfer of 

functions will be completed . 

Since the newly independent Social Security Administration was 
established, the Commissioner and other Executive staff have met 
with the Inspector General on many occasions to identify and 
discuss issues of concern to our new Inspector General. Most of 
these issues have been resolved. Discussions are continuing over 
program assessment issues. Per your request, we will update you 
on our progress. 
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5. This Subcommittee has always had a very serious interest in 
making sure that waste, fraud, and abuse are eliminated in the 
programs that SSA administers - -clos^ ^ 5400 billion annually- 
In fact, this Subcommi tcee was extr'nc-'y supportive of the 
increas*^ in resources appropriated i-.-nrlv. Po you share this 
comm i M - .r Po providing adequate resources co pro t ect che trust 
funds" li IS interesting that the HHS I] ->^-ct:or a I has a 

budget of about $75 million and a staff - ,' 1 ^ to nr . iii r or 

spending of about S3 2 0 billion, as conipai^g cc SSA ’ s IG. which 
has a budget of roughly half that, and a c£ roughly a third 

of HHS ' s . Do you agree with the Subcommittee view that 

protecting Social Security trust funds from fraud and at » is at 

least as important as protecting Medicare and Medicaid "* 


In fiscal 1994. the last full year that SSA was part of HHS. the 

HHS Inspector General had a t arf oi 1 ^ " 5_3 Tii 1996. the 1 

full year that SSA is indepe i c'' i^c oj !:_ ^ l iv HHS IG has a - i f f 

of 927. In mv view, it's re.-iSv^iiabl e ..iioi Ciie staff of the 13 

should be at least 526. the difference between the current HHS IG 
staff, and what it had when it did SSA’s IG work, yet it had only 


and investigators 

in its 

IG office monitoring s' - 

•ling of $277 

billion ! ) 




Given the growing 

■L oblen 

- with credit card r>iJ U'. 

eial comouter 


fraud, and the 


I nci -.isi!! j issaults on SSA's oat 3 what 

action are you taking to ensure that the SSA IG will have the 
resources needed to guard against these grow i - rhreats? 


I agree that protecting the Social Security trust funds from 
fraud and abuse is as important as protecting Medicare and 
Medicaid. As head of a new independent agency of government, one 
of my first decisions was to reallocate 50 full-time equivalent 
{FTE) positions and related funding from SSA components to the 
Office of the Inspector General (OIG) . This reallocation was 
reflected in the amended FY 1996 appropriation request submitted 
in Spring 1995. Along with some proposed redistribution of staff 
within OIG, it represented a first step in building a stronger 
investigative capacity. We continue to believe that such 
increased OIG investigative capacity is one of our highest 
priorities . 


For FY 1997, Congress appropriated $10 million more than 
requested for OIG. This additional $10 million carried with it 
no additional FTEs . As a result, FTEs have again been 
reallocated to OIG from SSA components. This should allow OIG to 
hire another 75 new employees in FY 1997 and bring its total 
strength to around 380, compared to 259 transferred from the 
Department of Health and Human Services in 1995. At the same 
time, FTEs for other staff components continue their decline, 
while FTEs for SSA operational components are projected to remain 
about the same. 
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6. Whr^r are vour views on the role and importance of the new 
Advisor/ Board to SSA? 

Don't you anro- i-h^i- Board must function as the i ndepo n dent , 

credible, b'-i -iir_.^-an ^ \ i sorv board that Congress jo i if it 

is to be helLZ^al . tLe administration. Che public, n.a " i-r 
Congress? 

As I have testified before Congress during the past year, 
experience has shown that basic changes to the Social Security 
program should occur only after extensive bipartisan debate and 
public discussion regarding the reasons for changes and the 
options available for addressing problems. I consider the 
Advisory Board to be an important element in the development of 
bipartisan consensus, and I agree with you that it must function 
in an independent manner if it is to play a meaningful role in 
the future of Social Security. 

As set forth by law, the specific functions of the Advisory Board 
are : 

o Analyze the Nation's retirement and disability systems and 

make recommendations with respect to how Social Security and 
the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) programs, supported 
by other public and private systems, can most effectively 
ensure economic security; 

o Study and make recommendations relating to coordination of 
programs that provide health security with Social Security 
programs; 

o Make recommendations to the President and Congress with 

respect to policies that will ensure the solvency of Social 
Security programs in both the short-term and the long-term; 

o Make recommendations with respect to the quality of service 
that SSA provides to the public; 

o Make recommendations with respect to policies and 

regulations regarding Social Security programs and SSI; 

o Increase public understanding of Social Security; 

o Make recommendations with respect to a long-range research 
and program evaluation plan for SSA; 

o Review and assess any na]or stuc i-.- Social Security as 
may come to the attention of the B - i ; and 

Make recommendations with respect to 
Board determines to be appropriate. 


o 


otner 


[tatters as the 
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7. Wt en m3a>-> ^n indep^ ' L agency. Congress wrote a 

requirement : rn-i Jiat tbe of Persor.r,-! 'Management 

iOFM) authorize subscant .lal ly met executive (SES) 

positions at ScrA According tc ?r% lias an a]l--.,ion of 103 

SES positioni --xattly the same runJici >'’^d as parr, of HHS . and 
only 92 executi'^s are on board. OFM staff jjM 3€ d i-ha^ this 
allocation is tj^ed on the only request it ]:=)^ f re rr ''^A. one from 
Ruth Pierce dartl May 26. 1995. requesting C- the ”11? 

supportable SES positions." CTM staff . f u i ther advisevi i-^iat CTM 
b^Sf-l its allocation of 103 positioi^. in part on c~|gr '-.-A 

ma-le for additional positio-ic .a weak one, and the fact lh3»L 
fewer than the full allocation o£ sloes has filled. 


Please explain only 92 SES positions ar^ rurrently filled, 

what additional SES slots you believe 5SA (including 

positions for .-'»‘::ional Offices and "experts." such as 
economisra) , specific action you have undertaken with 0PM to gain 
addi^-onal SE5 slots, and what you have been advised by PPM. 
P-ea~e submit copies of anv relevant correspondence. 


As of January 6, 1997, the Agency had 88 SES slots filled, with 

recruitment and staffing activities underway to fill a number of 
SES vacancies. For example, we are actively staffing several 
positions in the Office of General Counsel as well as 2 
leadership positions in the Regions. 


As a vacancy occuis, we carefully assess the most appropriate use 
of the slot. Ii'i keeping with mission priorities, we refill the 
vacancy, redescrifce it, or abolish it -- transferring the slot to a 
more critical leadership need if necessary. Since the SES 
recruitment process takes considerable time because of numerous 
legal and regulatory requirements, it may appear that little is 
underway to utilize our al locat ion- -but this is far from true. 
Further, 0PM final decisionmaking on our May 1995 request for a 
slot increase was protracted by their need to address 
Governmentwide executive resource needs. Therefore, we have been 
doubly prudent in weighing the often competing factors at play in 
determining the best use of SES slots since the SSA allocation 
has been so limited. 


In a number of communications with 0PM staff and Director King, 
including the May 1995 request you reference, we went on record 
asking for an increase in allocation to address our needs. 
Specifically, we spoke on behalf of high quality executive 
direction in the Offices of General Counsel and Inspector General 
(two new agency components) . In addition, we underscored our 
need to ensure strong leadership in the areas of : 
communications, legislation and congressional affairs, policy 
research, program development and evaluations, actuarial science, 
human resources, finance, systems, information technology, and 
regional management. We pointed out that all these areas have 
greatly expanded roles and responsibilities stemming from our 
independent agency status. 

0PM recently agreed to respond favorably to our May 1995 request 
for 113 SES slots, an increase of 10, and to work with us on the 
allocation of additional slots provided such could be 
accommodated within the Governmentwide ceiling. With my closest 
advisors, we are now carefully developing strategies for optimum 
placement and expeditious filling of our newly augmented number 
of slots. 
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o According to GAO and PPM, rompared to all other Federal 
agencies. 5SA has fewer SESers on board than anv otiher agency 
except two- -Education, which has 75 for a staff of 5.n00. and 
OFM. with 39 for a staff of 4.00Q. By comparison. HHS. with a 
staff Gimilar in size to SSA--58.000. versus 6S.000 for SSA--has 
540 Sb^ers to SSA’s 104. Shouldn't the nuniber of SES positions 
at DC more in line with the importance Congress places on SSA 

proaxams? 

In communications with 0PM since the independence of SSA in the 
spring of 1995, we have emphasized that a pool of 103 SES slots 
is not commensurate with the pressing leadership needs of either 
our service delivery mission or the human resource management 
challenges associated with a 65,000 person workforce. 


9 i ij sported that 7 i-rcent of SSA’s senior executives and 30 

p ei _crit of Its senioi " i -i^iers are eligible to retire over the 
next 5 years. What ds , -ir specific plan to cope with this loss 
of experienced personnel? 

How many of SSA's deputy and associate commissioner positions are 
currently filled by temporary ^ ri didates in an "acting” capacity? 

Why are there any such importar ii ■ it ions not permanently 

filled? 

SSA component heads, under the leadership of the Chairperson of 
the Executive Resources Board, are now actively considering 
approaches to prepare for anticipated losses in both senior 
executive and senior management (GS 13-15) levels in the next 5 
years. Following their comprehensive examination of our 
situation and pro:jected needs, this group will present 
recommendations on directions we should take in our succession 
planning efforts. 

The following key positions are currently filled by individuals 
in an "acting" capacity; 

The Principal Deputy Commissioner 

2 Deputy Commissioners 

2 Assistant Deputy Commissioners 

No Associate Commissioner positions are currently on an "actiiig" 
basis . 

We have deferred filling these positions on a permanent basis so 
as to maintain maximum flexibilities for future top leadership of 
the Agency. 
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10. In order tc iJvise Conaie.-^' of r true level of 
administrative fuiiJing it need:s . C’OK^iess deliberately gave SSA 
statutory authority to submit a budget that can't be changed by 
0MB directly to the Congress, in addition to the one that is 
■=^Mbmitted as part of the budo‘=‘r of the President. Please 
■ ribe the manor dif feren^-’^s in SSA's two budget subm.ss ons . 

A L e n't you interested in letting Congress know what SSA's true 
~^urce and staffing needs are, so that, to the extent possible. 
'x^ Subcommittee can ao to bat with the appropriators in getting 
what it needs? What are your plans for the next budget 

A brief description of SSA's original FY 1997 request to 0MB 
(submitted in September 1995) was included in the FY 1997 
President's Budget Appendix released in March 1996 (copy 
attached) . 

Our FY 1997 administrative budget request of $6.3 billion was 
within the range of the President's $6.1 billion request which 
represented an increase of nearly $250 million over the FY 1996 
levels being considered by Congress at the time. The President's 
request also included an additional $510 million for 
implementation of the Administration's welfare reform proposals. 

Both Congress and the Administration have recognized SSA's need 
to handle the work at hand as well as to invest in the future. 
However, this may not always be the case. There may come a day 
when we will come directly to Congress and ask for more funds 
than the Administration is willing to provide for SSA. 


Attachment 
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11. What role does 0MB plav in devel:, ' t of i ~ t i e lation . 

policy, and budget, now that SSA has L--.rre an ii 

agency? 

Why do you choose to submit: virtiually everything SSA • - 'VP 

for review, when by law you are not required to? 

o The legislation which made SSA an agency independent of the 
Department of Health and Human Services did not exempt it 
from Executive Branch oversight. Therefore, SSA is still 
subject to Administration direction. 

o Under the law, the Commissioner of Social Security is 
directed to prepare an annual budget for SSA which is 
submitted by the President to Congress without revision, 
together with the President's annual budget for SSA. At the 
same time, we understand the current budget restrictions 
facing the Congress and the Administration today, and take 
seriously our responsibility to prepare a budget which 
recognizes these restrictions. 
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12. In his t-^st^niony. ine C ~.rr:>r rol ler General discussed the fact 
t hat im p leiT'enCa: icn pf ic/.' redesign software has been delayed 

by b montr.3. arc expressed concern about the lack of a 
conipreh e nsive . aetaiiea plan regarding system efforts. How do 
you respond to these findings? 

What is SSA doing to protect itself against sophisticated fraud 
within its immense and complex computer system? 

£>hc ul'' dn ' t t he SS/^ IG be inyolved in the effort to protect the 
inl'^uLitv oC SSA' s computer systems? 

The disability modernization plan, deyeloped in 1992, took a 
three tier approach: 

• Maintaining existing State disability case processing 
systems ; 

• Providing new and/or updated case processing systems to some 
States lacking automation or requiring upgraded software 
programs; and 

• Developing a new, national, client server-based disability 
processing system. 

The original target date for releasing the new software for pilot 
testing the national disability processing system was October 
1995. The actual release date to the Virginia DDS and the 
Federal DDS was November 29, 1996- -a 13 -month delay from the 
initial target date. The delay was caused by a number of 
factors, including additional time needed to complete the initial 
software requirements, recruit and train personnel, and complete 
procurement activities. 

OIG needs to be involved in protecting SSA's Computer Systems to 
the extent that OIG is responsible for investigating, 
documenting, and prosecuting fraud and misuse of SSA's systems by 
both employees and the general public. 

OIG is the part of the Agency that is responsible for conducting 
audits of the integrity of SSA computer systems, as well as 
participating in SSA intercomponent workgroups discussing broad 
issues in these areas. 


OIG participates in fraud committees. There is a National Fraud 
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Committee (NFC) that is chaired ]ointly by the SSA Inspector 
General and the Deputy Commissioner for Finance, Assessment and 
Management. In the regions, Regional Fraud Committees (also 
chaired by OIG) coordinate the investigations and other more 
complex approaches to detection and investigation of fraud. 

OIG is a key sponsor of the SSA Tactical Plan to Combat Fraud. 
The fraud tactical plan demonstrates broad, Agency-wide 
j a . cipat ion , identifying initiatives at the grass roots level 
■J ':.jhout the Agency, with the full support of the NFC. 

Cp T if:.c projects under OIG leadership include: 

o Fraud Vulnerability Study 

o SSN Fraud Detection Guide 

o St L engt/iening Fraud Infrastructure 

G Special Operations (Joint Field Operations) 

Expanding Sharing of Third Party Information with Federal 
Agencies 

o E:=.tablishing Access to Pooled Fraud Detection Services and 
Data Bases 

c Implementation of Civil and Monetary Penalty Authorities 
o Building a Single SSA/OIG Database and Control System 
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13 . In 

vour 

test imonv. 

vou discussed the rrooress of 4 redesign 

init lat ives . 

GAO has 

^ ■ 1 i us there are a 

total of 83 initiatives 

planned 

, and 

. that the 

-’.toe and comolexitv 

of manv of these have 

1 imited 

anv 

real orcai 

rs.-. in imolementinq 

them. How do vou react 


to GAO'S findings regarding redesign? 

GAO recommended that SSA concentrate on those initiatives m ~- 
crucial to the redesign's ability to produce significant, 
measurable reductions in claims processing time and 
administrative cost -- including those initiatives intended to 
achieve process unification, establish new decision making 
positions, and enhance information systems support; and combine 
those initiatives into an integrated process, test that process 
at a few sites, and evaluate testing results before proceeding 
with full-scale implementation. 

SSA responded by stating that we agree in general with tlie 
recommended approach, and have been proceeding in a manner 
consistent with it. We stated further that we have identified a 
small number of redesign areas in which we are concentrating most 
of our redesign efforts to support critical, long-term 
efficiencies. These are: 

--Single Decision maker testing; 

--Full Process Model (FPM) test ing ; 

--Disability Claims Manager testing; 

--Adjudication Officer test evaluation and implement at ic n 

--Process Unification; 

--Quality assurance; 

--Simplified disability methodology research; and 

--Development of systems enablers. 

We advised GAO that the FPM will serve as an integrated redesign 
test site for several other redesign features. FPM testing, 
which will begin in early 1997, will incorporate several key 
redesign elements, including the single Decision maker, the pre- 
decision interview, elimination of the reconsideration and the 
adjudication officer. 

Redesign is our highest priority. Our redesign investment is 
critical to providing a far more efficient and equitable process 
that will benefit our customers and SSA's ability to meet the 
workload demands of the future. 
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14. GAO repor^.-d tihat SSA now plans to complete 8 million 
continuing 1 .utility reviews (CDRs) in the next 7 years, which 
means SSA w^uld liave to conduct about twice as -n^ reviews as it 
has conducted over the oast 20 years combined^ Do Y~m believe 

SSA is really up to this i_-i k and can realistically nev" this 

goal ? 

Budget and staffing reductions, and historically high workloads, 
limited our ability to remain current in processing CDR cases. 

Due to the resulting high CDR backlogs SSA redesigned (i.e., the 
CDR mailer/prof iling process) the CDR process. 

In FY 1996, SSA cleared almost 518,000 CDRs which was the second 
highest number of CDR clearances ever and the most since FY 1983. 
In FY 1996, a machine - readable CDR mailer form was implemented 
substantially increasing the number of CDRs that could be 
processed via the CDR mailer/prof il ing process. In fact, there 
were twice the number of mailer clearances in FY 1996 than in FY 
1995 . 

We are confident that our CDR strategy will lead to reliable and 
cost-effective monitoring of all beneficiaries and the 
elimination of this backlog in the next 7 years. 
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15. You .^tCLoned that SSA successfully rehabili taced 6.200 


a 

l:^cle over one-tenth of one oercent . 

How •' - 1 . , workers did SSA 


.Ttilitate in orevious vears? Hasn't 

the i.u'rer been rouohlv 

.til 

e same since 1990. when it hif a hioh 

of 7.300? Have vou 

de 

velooed a strateav to return ii-'fled 

individuals to work and 


s^lf sufficiency? 
L ecord . 


I£ you have, please submit: a copy for the 


In fiscal year (FY) 1995 SSA reimbursed the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation agencies for rehabilitating 6,238 beneficiaries 
with disabilities. Attached is a chart of our reimbursement 
history from FY 1983 through FY 1996. In an effort to increase 
the number of SSA beneficiaries with disabilities who are 
successfully rehabilitated, SSA is actively involved in the 
development of a comprehensive strategy to increase the number of 
beneficiaries who work despite their impairments, thereby 
lessening their dependence on the benefit rolls. 

To this end, we are collaborating with a number of other agencies 
within the Federal government who have a responsibility to our 
citizens with disabilities; these agencies include the Departm.ent 
of Education, the Department of Labor, and the Health Care 
Financing Administration within the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 


SSA has been working on a specific strategy that we expect to be 
ready to release to you shortly. 
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\M MafeHtmismmT BMMyfekM 


reimbursement Claims 

14 YEARS AT A GLANCE 


F\ 

claim:: 

RECEIVED 

claims 

PROCESSED 

CLAIMS 

ALLOWED 

^ CLAIMS 

ALLOWED 

$ 

ALLOWED 

AVERAGE ! 

COST 

FY 8^ 

3, 626 

1,813 

110 

6% 

$216 ,000.00 

$1. 9b4 

VY 6 4 

7,739 

4 ,990 

2, 202 

44% 

$4 , 094, 000 . DO 

$1 ,859 

FY 8 5 

4. 912 

5,019 

2,645 

53% 

$9,850, 000 . 00 

$3,724 

7Y 86 

6, 649 

6,482 

3,693 

57% 

$20,195,373.61 

$5,468 

1 FY fil 

8, 092 

7,414 

4 , 469 

60% 

$28,087 , 991.71 

$6,285 

FV 8 8 

11. 032 

9,361 

5, 092 

54% 

$36,456, 373.31 

$7,160 i 

Fi 89 

11,267 

9,762 

5,828 

60% 

$48,740,569.44 

$8,363 

FY 90 

10,222 

12,539 
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59% 

$60, 245, 992 . 53 

$8,219 

FY 91 

12,300 

11,004 

6,032 

j 55% 

$56,593,433.25 

$9,30? 

FY 9? 

1 10,567 

11,510 

6,269 

1 

54% 

$63,692,774.80 

1 $10,160 1 

FY 9 3 

10,744 

10,817 , 

6,154 

57% 

i 

$64,467,871.54 

$10,476 

FY 9 4 

1 

10,297 

10,599 

5,653 

53% 

$63,462,164.00 

$11,226 

FY 95 

10, 59C 

10,148 

6,238 

61% 

$72,733,912.87 

$11,660 

FY 9 6 

11 . B59 

B, 922 

6,024 

6B% 

$65,480,627 . 30 

$10,869 
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16 How have customer expectations s hi f eed over say the las t 10 
and h ow is SSA positioning 'f to address t h 

"-hanging exportations? What speci^.c ii^ceos ate / ou tar...i.g to 
Jownsize headquarters, and beef up -~ 3ffina of ^ield off ii ^ ^ 

From its beginning, SSA has placed a high priority on delivering 
quality customer service. SSA public contact staff have 
consistently received high ratings in independent surveys of the 
Agency's customers. Providing world-class service to the public 
has been one of my top three goals for the Agency during my 
tenure . 

The difference in SSA's approach to customer service over the 
last few years is that, instead of assuming we already know, we 
have begun asking our customers how they define world-class 
service. This approach is consistent with recommendations from 
the National Performance Review and Executive Order 12862, 
"Setting Customer Service Standards." In fact, SSA is proud to 
be considered a leader among U.S. agencies in "putting customers 
first . " 

To respond to the Executive Order, in 1994 we conducted our first 
major round of activities to solicit information about the 
expectations of our customers, employees, and other stakeholders. 
We obtained input in five ways; 

o Focus group discussions with beneficiary and non-beneficiary 
customer groups across the country; 

o Service -delivery surveys of our recent 800 -number callers 

and recent applicants for benefits by our Office of Program 
and Integrity Reviews; 

o A World-Class Service Survey that asked SSA employees as 

well as external stakeholders how they define "world-class 
service ; " 

o Postcard surveys asking customers for specific, numeric 
measures of good service; and 

o An annual customer satisfaction survey by the Office of the 
Inspector General . 

Customer expectations and preferences clustered around several 
general themes. Our respondents identified courteous treatment 
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and employees' job knowledge and helpfulness as critical 
characteristics of good service. They said they wanted choices 
in how they deal with us. Customers also wanted quick access to 
the Agency (short in-office waiting times and easy- to-reach 
telephone service]; short claim processing times, particularly 
for disability claims; the ability to complete business with one 
call or visit (or with the same representative if the issue 
requires multiple contacts); and "one-stop shopping” for doing 
business with agencies having overlapping requirements. We found 
that our customers recognize resource limitations and are usually 
quite reasonable in their expectations of service. 

We continue to solicit input from our customers through 
satisfaction surveys that assess our service delivery performance 
and explore customer preferences. Further, SSA now routinely 
uses focus group testing to inform the public about planning and 
policy initiatives such as Personal Earnings and Benefit Estimate 
Statements and a reengineered disability claim process. 

Currently, we are planning a major new series of activities to 
solicit customer input that will give us a good sense of how 
customer expectations have changed since 1994. This information 
will be a critical resource as we set priorities for the Agency. 
We recognize that focusing on customers' needs and expectations 
will become increasingly important as Congress and the 
Administration work toward a balanced budget. As we hear from 
our customers and set our priorities, we will begin working to 
make the process changes needed to support improved customer 
service. As before, we will obtain and use input not only from 
our customers, but also from employees, stakeholders, and Agency 
executives who own the processes. 

SSA has made excellent progress in meeting its goals for reducing 
employment in headquarters and other staff /support functions. 

From the beginning of FY 1994 to the end of FY 1996, SSA reduced 
full-time permanent (FTP) employment in staff components by about 
1,600, or more than 14 percent overall. 

The reductions have been accomplished through attrition 
(including early-out and buyout program incentives) , as well as 
from Agency programs to redeploy/reassign employees to direct 
service positions in field or hearing offices or in newly- 
established direct service units in headquarters. 

During this same period, FTP employment increased by more than 
1,200 in field offices, teleservice centers, and hearing offices. 
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KEY INFORMATION: 


r""; On Tulv (excluv-ips pnal employees) 

10/93 9/96 


Staff 11,222 9,593 

Increase for OIG, OGC, CDR 

quality reviews 

Staff Component Total . . 11,222 9,593 


Workload Operations: 

Processing Centers/DSU/FDDS 14,382 

Field/TSCs 31,146 

Hearings and Appeals .... 6.002 

Workload Total 51,530 

(Estimated workload supervisors 
included above) (6,062) 


13 , 121 
31,655 
6 . 726 
51,502 

(4 , 860) 


SSA Total 


62,752 61,095 
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17. Pl(b3^'- provide complete Je . nIs regarding the $40,000 plus 
that yo-. spent on a "head hj.iLei' Lo hire two of SSA ' s political 
appointees- -most of which. s Mecixcaic ard Social Security f i J ct 
fund money. Please provide the exact .^unt of the fee fot ~ . h 
hire, the firm to whom tic tees wer€^ the names and da ^ ~ of 

the persons ]ij.ied. ar.i t he lesumes of qualifications they 
submitted at r i - ^ t : n >--- 


1 3 true tl'iat th- t- vo irid v-iuals you hired for these large 
re>-t had no ^ urit y j tkqround? 

How would you nustify this - ’ ■ 3 iture from the trust funds to 
hardworking Americans who pi se FICA taxes, supposedly for 

Soci al Seciirii-^ benefits? To youi knowled^^-. has 
C 1 ss ion"- 1 ] trust funds in this 'an noj (If . pic- i 

pi g-'ide - 1 j. iJo ) 

It is within my legal authority to use the services of a 
headhunter to assist in finding the best candidates for 
specialized executive positions at the Social Security 
Administration. The firm used, Goodwin & Company, received 
$49,000 - half from trust funds and half general revenues which 
is in the same proportion as every item in the Social Security 
Administration's administrative budget as required under section 
201(g) (1) of the Social Security Act. This fee was not broken 
down specifically respective to each search. 

One candidate so hired was Joan Wainwright, Deputy Commissioner 
for Communications and the other was Carolyn Colvin, Deputy 
Commissioner for Programs and Policy. Resumes as submitted were 
previously provided with my letter to you of August 7, 1996. 

I have no knowledge whether previous Commissioners used search 
firms . 
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lo [n the c-iLt of hiring under your leadership, we understand 
that instead of hiring people as "temporary" or 

gch>^dLile C" (political) vou 'u/e hired (or converted) some as 
"cai-roi.” or permanent statins This means that these Dolit’.-~=i1 

empiD/ees who are loyal to current party in the Mhite -I r-.. 

or to tihe political appoinr^^F who actually hire them, wixl 
on at SSA during future administrations, and encumber scarce FTE 
positions, which are severely limited within agencies. 

How many "career" st.inis e’^olovees have yon hired ar r-n Itimore 
headquarters and at r.ie W^sh-naton office who report no a 
political appointee"^ In c-ai r i cular . how many "career” status 
employees have you hired for the Office of Legislation? How many 
have prior Social Security backgrounds? Why did vou hire these 
employees as permanent "career." >'at:her than remporarv 
"political" as would have been nr:ie appropr lan e~‘ How many of the 
20 additional non-compet i ci ve f.oiir:LcaI slots Conoiess provided 
in statute when it made SSA independent have you ' P 

How many employees originally hired as "non - c =>i ^er " or 
"political" have you since converted to 

How can you justify hiring any and giving them i:>eini3rient 
"career." rather than temporary "political" stacus. aiven how 
overstaffed Baltimore headquarters is. and how uadei staffed SSA 
field offices are? And how can you i is- i £v anyone as a permanent 
"career" employee, rather than as a teniporary "political" 
employee if their qualifications are basically political? 

The number of individuals appointed to competitive service 
positions (Baltimore and Washington, D.C.) who report to a 
political appointee is as follows: 

Office of the Deputy Comissioner 
for Legislation 

Sc Congressional Affairs (ODCLCA) 6 

Office of Disability 1 (career transfer from 

another Federal agency) 

During my tenure as Commissioner, only one individual appointed 
initially as a Schedule C in SSA has been converted to career 
status following appropriate competitive examining procedures. 
With the exception of the career transferee (who previously 
competed for appointment in the former Agency) , competitive 
examining procedures were also followed for the six ODCLCA 
appointments in accordance with law and regulation. 

All of the appointees referred to above met the applicable 
qualification requirements and were determined to be the best 
qualified for the positions to which appointed. 

Of the 20 positions allotted under the independent agency 
legislation which may be held by either noncareer SES or 
Schedule C appointees, 10 are currently filled. 
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19. What specific action is SSA taking or planning to take in 
response to GAO ' s suggestions on improving the Personal Earnings 
and Benefit est-mMie Statement (PEBES)? Please provide dates of 
action or planned act: ion. 

SSA is using GAO's suggestions to develop a range of redesign 
options for the PEBES. As GAO recommended, these options will be 
tested extensively during 1997 to determine the format and 
presentation which makes the statements most useful and user- 
friendly for the recipients while balancing cost effectiveness in 
terms of both production and operational impact. The testing 
will be completed in time for final decisions to be included in 
procurement of the next printing and distribution contract in mid 
1998. The redesigned forms will then go into production in 
January 1999. 


20. After th^e- years at SSA's helm, in view wt^at are the 

Lh^ee most im[.,oii:ant things that m hapt'cr at if it is to 

all the challenges it faces'^ 

Throughout my tenure at SSA, I have consistently focused on three 
main goals, and I believe efforts toward reaching these goals 
must continue if SSA is to meet the challenges it faces; 

Rebuild public confidence in Social Security, I believe 
that we must continue to work to educate the public about 
the value of Social Security because of the income security 
protection it provides; 

Provide world-class service. SSA must continue to strive 
for face-to-face and telephone service which is comparable 
to the best in private industry, and to strive to serve the 
public with compassion, courtesy, consideration, efficiency, 
and accuracy; and 

Create a supportive environment for SSA employees. We need 
to ensure that our workforce has the stability, resources, 
training, and tools to do its job in an efficient, 
dedicated, and caring way, and that we recognize and reward 
employee contributions and provide a variety of 
opportunities for career development. 
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Chairman BUNNING. We are pressed a little bit for time, since we 
do have some other Committee assignments today. I want you to 
know that you don’t have to go directly to 0MB and 0PM, If they 
don’t cooperate with you, there’s an alternative method of getting 
funding, you can come to Congress and tell us that 0PM and 0MB 
are not funding at the level that you might, as an independent 
agency, want for personnel, just like we did for CDRs. We can take 
the bull by the horns when we have to. 

I can tell you that the cooperation between this Subcommittee 
and you will continue to be as Andy Jacobs made it for a long time, 
if we have mutual cooperation, a two-way street, not a one-way 
street. So I thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Chairman, before the witness leaves, because 
the question was raised, I wonder if I may be recognized for just 
one question. 

Chairman Bunning. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Jacobs. It’s about this confirmation business. 

Dr. Chater, will you state for the record what the then-Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee told you about his disposition to- 
ward your confirmation when you made your courtesy call after you 
were nominated by the President? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobs. Do you recall? 

Ms. Chater. I do recall. He said there won’t be any problem, and 
he elaborated on it. 

Mr. Jacobs. I understand he went on to say, ‘Tou have my 
vote”? 

Ms. Chater. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobs. Thank you. 

Chairman Bunning. Anything else to come before the Sub- 
committee? Thank you, Dr. Chater. 

The Subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-9263 

Sqnember 5, 1996 
No. SS-7 

Bunning Announces Follow-up Hearing on 
Recommendations to Improve the Performance of the 
Social Security Administration as an Independent Agency 


Congressman Jim Bunning (R-KY), Chainnan of the Subcommittee on Social Security 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will hold an 
oversight hearing to further examine issues raised at its July 25, 1996, hearing on the 
performance of the Social Security Administration (SSA) as an independent agency. The 
hearing will take place on Thursday, September 12, 1996, in room B-318 of the Raybnm 
House Office Building, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available, oral testimony will be heard from invited 
wimesses only. However, any individual or organization may submit a written statement for 
consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND ; 

On July 25, 1996, the Subconunittee held a hearing to examine SSA's first-year 
performance as an independent agency. At that hearing, the Comptroller General presented 
testimony regarding the General Accounting Office (GAO) review and assessment of SSA"s 
performance in areas GAO regarded as critical to SSA"s ability to meet future challenge. 

In announcing the hearii^. Chairman Burming stated: "1 am very interested in 
following up on the recommendations made by the Comptroller General to help SSA better 
prepare to meet both current and future challenges. In particular, I am deeply concerned that 
the integrity of SSA’s programs and its operations, which maintain sensitive records on just 
about all of the Nation's 260 million citizens, be adequately monitored and protected by the 
new Office of the Inspector General from fraud and abuse. I have asked tiie new SSA 
Inspector General to advise the Subcommittee on what steps need to be taken to maintain the 
integrity of SSA programs and operations. 

’*1 am also concerned that SSA more realistically focus its disability redesign efforts so 
that there are measurable results in the near term, not the next century. Finally, I am 
concerned that SSA be prepared to best take advantage of its statutory mandate to send a 
Personal Earnings and Benefit Statement to each of the roughly 123 million working 
Americans in the year 2000. I have asked GAO to present the results of additional work h 
has done on these issues at the hearing." 

FQCVg OF th e H g A W N g : 

This hearing will provide a more in-depth focus on recommendations made by the 
Comptroller General in three key areas: (1) SSA's need to limit opportunities for waste, 
fraud, and abuse in both its programs and operations through its newly-established Office of 
the In^)ector General; (2) SSA's need to adequately plan and prepare to meet most effectively 
its statmory mandate to send a Personal Earnings md Benefit Statement to eveiy worker age 
25 and older beginnix^ in the year 2000; and (3) SSA's need to limit and better focus its 
disability program redesign initiative. 
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WAYS AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
PAGE TWO 


DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement, with their 
address and date of hearing noted, by close of business, Thursday, September 26, 1996, to 
Phillip D. Moseley, Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of 
Representatives, 1102 Longworth House Office Buildup Washington, D.C. 20515. If those 
filing written statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested 
public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the 
Subcommittee on Social Security office, room B-316 Rayburn House Office Building, at least 
two hours before the hearing begins . 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 
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il vffl Mt »• hr p 


itfhv Hi iM kr hr C 
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ihrariMMitfapaUkk 
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Note: All Committee advisories aiKl news releases are now available on the World Wide 
Web at ’http://WWW.HOUSE.GOV/WAYS_MEANS/* or over the Internet at 
’GOPHER.HOUSE.GOV’ under ’HOUSE COMMITTEE INFORMATION’ 
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Chairman Bunning. The Subcommittee will come to order. 

Today's hearing is to follow up on the recommendations to im- 
prove the performance of the Social Security Administration as an 
independent agency made by the Comptroller General at the 
Subcommittee hearing on July 25, 

We will hear testimony from the new Social Security Inspector 
General, David Williams, about how well equipped his office is to 
combat and prevent waste, fraud, and abuse of the Social Security 
Trust Funds. 

The General Accounting Office will testify on the results of its re- 
search into the effectiveness of the personal earnings and benefit 
estimate statements which SSA will be sending to almost every 
American worker, 123 million, by the year 2000. 

GAO will also update the Subcommittee on the progress of SSA's 
disability program redesign initiatives. 

In addition, we will hear from the representatives of the State 
DDS, Disability Determination Services, about their views on the 
redesign of the disability program. 

I think this is particularly important that we hear from the State 
DDSs because these are the people who work the frontlines and 
know the process best. They make the initial determinations re- 
garding whether a person is disabled or not. I hope that they will 
share with us their observations and recommendations to make the 
process more effective and efficient. 

This is the last hearing the Subcommittee will hold in this 
Congress. I will not get another opportunity to thank the Members 
of the Subcommittee for their hard work and dedication over the 
past 20 months or so. I could not have asked for better Members, 
and it has been an honor and pleasure to serve as their Chairman, 
but none of us has dedicated more time or energy to the Social 
Security system and its needs than our Ranking Member, Andy 
Jacobs. Mr. Jacobs has tirelessly worked for the betterment of this 
program for over 20 years, always putting that concern above par- 
tisan politics. He is truly a man of honor. This will be Mr. Jacobs' 
last official meeting with the Social Security Subcommittee, and I 
will miss his counsel and advice, but most of all, his friendship. . 

In the interest of time, it is our practice to dispense with opening 
statements except from the Ranking Democratic Member. All Mem- 
bers are welcome to submit statements for the record, I yield to Mr. 
Jacobs for any statement. This is your last chance, so make it good. 

Mr. Jacobs. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am speaking for the record 
here, and that lasts for quite a while, when I say that it is pretty 
heavy stuff to be praised by a member of Baseball's Hall of Fame. 
There aren’t very many Americans who have achieved that, and 
your friendship — I used to say the congressional terms are for 2 
years, friendships are forever, and I am sure that we regard ours 
as that. 

I return the kind words about devotion to duty. You have always 
been here promptly. Your hearings start exactly on time. You have 
been concise, and you have been right in your views about Social 
Security in every instance except one, which is to say we have 
agreed on every instance except one. I have seen these things hap- 
pen over and over again and always thought they were a little bit 
phony when I would see the Democrat and Republican for Speaker 
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and Minority Leader get up and make their little comments at the 
beginning of each Congress, but at this moment, I realize that such 
exchanges do not necessarily have to be honey because I know 
yours is heartfelt, and so is mine. 

Chairman Bunning, I thank Mr. Jacobs, and I would like to ask 
the first panel if they would please take their seats at the table. 

Hon. David C. Williams, who is the first Inspector General of the 
independent Social Security Administration; accompanied by Dan- 
iel Blades, Deputy Inspector General; Pamela Gardiner, Assistant 
Inspector General, Audits; and James Huse, Assistant Inspector 
General, Investigations. 

Mr. Williams, if you will sit down and give us your testimony, 
I would appreciate it. Take all the time you need. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID C. WILLIAMS, INSPECTOR 

GENERAL, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DANIEL BLADES, DEPUTY INSPECTOR GENERAL; 

PAMELA GARDINER, ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GENERAL, 

AUDITS; AND JAMES HUSE, ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL, INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Jacobs. 

Chairman Bunning. We will have more Members joining us. 
They do not start on time, but we do. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. 

I am pleased to appear before you today to discuss the recently 
created OIG, Office of the Inspector General, at the Social Security 
Administration. The Subcommittee has asked that I describe the 
internal and external challenges facing our office and discuss what 
resources are needed to adequately perform our mission. 

The Subcommittee’s July 25 hearing focused on the future of SSA 
and included a discussion of the OIG. U.S. Comptroller General 
Charles Bowsher testified as to the importance of eliminating 
fraud, waste, and abuse in SSA operations and programs. Mr. 
Bowsher expressed concern that the new OIG lacked the expertise 
and resources to properly audit computer initiatives and financial 
operations. Congressman Laughlin echoed these concerns and the 
need to preserve the integrity of SSAs programs through a strong 
OIG with adequate resources. 

I want to begin by thanking this Subcommittee for its unwaver- 
ing support of the Social Security Independence and Program 
Improvements Act of 1994, which created an independent OIG for 
the SSA. The new OIG is able to devote its resources exclusively 
to protecting the Social Security Trust Funds and U.S. Treasury 
moneys. The significance of a specifically focused OIG cannot be 
overstated in light of the 50 million Americans who rely upon 
SSA’s programs. 

Our new OIG is dedicated to helping build and maintain a pow- 
erful and efficient organization at the SSA. At stake is the reputa- 
tion and financial viability of an agency that eventually provides 
benefits to nearly all Americans. 

Last year, SSA issued 17 million Social Security numbers, proc- 
essed 235 million earnings records, and paid $331 billion in recipi- 
ent and benefit payments. In fiscal year 1995, SSAs programs ac- 
counted for almost one-quarter of the $1.5 trillion in Federal ex- 
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penditures. SSA employs nearly 65,000 people in over 1,300 offices 
and large work processing centers nationwide. 

The mission of the OIG is to assess the agency’s program effi- 
ciency and effectiveness through its 116 auditors and to combat 
fraud, waste, and abuse through its 166 investigators. Our Office 
of Audit consists of 14 teams that specialize in SSA’s core business 
processes. Our investigators are located in 6 field offices that serve 
1 or more of SSA’s 10 nationwide regions. 

In evaluating the organization’s effectiveness, the OIG has 
focused on four fundamental activities critical to SSA’s success in 
achieving service level goals and stewardship of government funds. 
Those are enumeration, earnings, claims, and postentitlement serv- 
ices. In addition, we have focused on other important programs 
such as information technology, financial management, payment 
accuracy, disability programs, policy and research, and the oper- 
ations of the Office of Hearings and Appeals. Let me discuss 
several of these critical areas. 

SSA’s workload is increasing substantially as its start is decreas- 
ing. To meet this challenge, SSA is, in part, relying upon new and 
improved computer systems. The OIG needs to independently as- 
sure both SSA and the Congress that the agenc^s initiatives will 
actually improve productivity, are on schedule, and are protected 
from associated security risks. 

Recent legislation has changed the focus of financial manage- 
ment from simply financial reporting to a much broader focus, 
which includes performance measurement. We recognize the impor- 
tance of efficient and effective financial management to protect 
SSA’s Trust Funds and U.S. Treasury moneys. Our audits will as- 
sess the adequacy of SSA’s overall financial management and 
performance measurements. 

Over 90 percent of the agency’s benefit pa 3 nnents are accurately 
computed. However, annually, SSA processes almost $2.5 trillion in 
wage reports and pays $331 billion in claims. This volume of work 
means that even the slightest error rate can represent enormous 
costs to SSA and to the American people. We are currently leading 
an agency-wide task force to explore solutions for reducing these 
marginal, though chronic, payment error problems. 

Due to significant growth in the number of individuals on dis- 
ability and the associated increase in benefit payments, a host of 
problems have develoi^d, such as CDR, continuing disability 
review backlogs, disability determination problems, and associated 
reports of fraud, waste, and abuse. 

Congress has earmarked major additional funding to reduce the 
agenc/s CDR backlog. Further, legislation was recently enacted 
that discontinues disability payments to drug addicts and alcohol- 
ics. We will review and report on SSA’s process in improving the 
timeliness and cost effectiveness of its disability programs. 

Additionally, I believe that an adequate investigative force is nec- 
essary to maintain credibility with the agenc/s employees and, 
most importantly, the American public. I have been impressed by 
the dedication of SSA’s 65,000 employees in uncovering fraud and 
referring these concerns to the OIG for action. The American public 
is also active in reporting incidents of fraud to us. Our investiga- 
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tions of these allegations are essential to rebuilding public trust 
and the trust of the SSA employees. 

Estimating fraud in government programs has never been done 
with certainty. However, some estimates, including a recent study 
by the American Board of Certified Fraud Examiners, reports that 
fraud within any population ranges from 2 to 6 percent. Even with 
a more modest estimate, SSAs investigative workload would in- 
volve tens of thousands of cases. Such a volume of work would 
clearly overwhelm the 166 investigators in our office. 

To meet this essential workload, we are concerned about whether 
we have adequate resources in most locations. We have only 19 
agents in our Western region, covering 7 States, including Califor- 
nia. Here in the mid-Atlantic region, which includes Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
and the District of Columbia, we have only 13 agents. In our Den- 
ver office, we have four agents to provide total coverage to seven 
States. 

In 1995, the Commissioner added 50 investigators to the OIG. 
Despite this increase, upon my arrival, the Commissioner sug- 
gested that I conduct a more comprehensive assessment of OIG re- 
source needs. One aspect of the assessment was to benchmark our 
resources against 16 other OIGs. We discovered that our resource 
levels were well below the OIG community averages. 

For example, the Department of Defense OIG has over 1,300 per- 
sonnel safeguarding $277 billion. The Department of Health and 
Human Services OIG has over 1,000 personnel safeguarding $319 
billion. By contrast, SSA/OIG has only 315 personnel safeguarding 
$368 billion. 

Each SSA auditor is responsible for safeguarding $3.2 billion. 
The community average is under $260 million. Each investigator 
must safeguard $3 billion. The OIG community average is $500 
million. 

Let me close by assuring you that resources to this new office 
have been a good public investigation. In the first year, our data 
indicate that each investigator returned $181,000 and each auditor 
returned $980,000. We also obtained 613 criminal convictions. Ad- 
ditionally, I am confident that these recovery levels and criminal 
convictions will rise as we mature as an organization and enter the 
new fiscal year with our full staff on board. 

I believe in the mission of the Social Security Administration. It 
is vital that we as a society provide a financial safety net for our 
disabled and for the survivors of deceased American workers, and 
that we protect our citizens as they leave the workplace and rely 
upon their Federal retirement funds for a decent life. 
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We are dedicated to the protection of Social Security Trust Funds 
in which so many Americans have a stake. OIG agents face danger 
every day, often without thanks or recognition, as they strike at 
the predators who steal from the vulnerable elements of our society 
and from the savings of our retired citizens. Today, Mr. Chairman, 
you and the Members of the Subcommittee have recognized our 
efforts, and I am extremely grateful. 

I wish to thank the Subcommittee again for focusing on the im- 
portant and serious topic of infrastructure for my office. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have at this 
time. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID C. WILLIAMS 
INSPECTOR GENERAL 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to 
appear before you today to discuss the recently created Office 
of the Inspector General (OIG) at the Social Security 
Administration (SSA) . The Subcommittee has asked that I 
describe the internal and external challenges facing our 
office and discuss what resources are needed to adequately 
perform our mission. 

The Subcommittee's July 25, 1996, hearing focused on the 
future of SSA and included a discussion of the OIG. U.S. 
Comptroller General Charles Bowsher testified as to the 
importance of eliminating fraud, waste, and abuse in SSA 
operations and programs. Mr. Bowsher expressed concern that 
the new OIG lacked the expertise and resources to properly 
audit computer initiatives and financial operations at SSA. 
Congressman Laughlin echoed these concerns and the need to 
preserve the integrity of SSA' s programs though a strong OIG 
with adequate resources. 

I want to begin by thanking this Subcommittee for its 
unwavering support of the Social Security Independence and 
Program Improvements Act of 1994, which created an independent 
OIG for the SSA. The new OIG is able to devote its resources 
exclusively to protecting the Social Security trust funds and 
U.S. Treasury monies. The significance of a specifically 
focused OIG cannot be overstated in light of the 50 million 
Americans who rely upon SSA's programs. 

Our new OIG is dedicated to helping build and maintain a 
powerful and efficient organization at the SSA. At stake is 
the reputation and financial viability of an Agency that 
eventually provides benefits to nearly all Americans. Last 
year, SSA issued 17 million Social Security numbers (SSN) , 
processed 235 million earnings records, and paid $331 billion 
in recipient and benefit payments. In Fiscal Year 1995, SSA's 
programs accounted for almost one quarter of the $1.5 trillion 
in federal expenditures. SSA employs nearly 65,000 people in 
over 1,300 offices and large work processing centers 
nationwide . 

The mission of the OIG is to assess the Agency's program 
efficiency and effectiveness through its 116 auditors and to 
combat fraud, waste, and abuse through its 166 investigators. 
Our Office of Audit consists of 14 teams that specialize in 
SSA's core business processes. Our investigators are located 
in six field offices that serve one or more of SSA's 10 
nat ionwide regions . 

In evaluating the organization's effectiveness, the OIG has 
focused on four fundamental activities critical to SSA's 
success in achieving service level goals and stewardship of 
government funds: enumeration, earnings, claims, and post- 
entitlement services. In addition, we have focused on other 
important programs such as information technology, financial 
management, payment accuracy, disability programs, policy and 
research, and the operations of the Office of Hearings and 
Appeals. Let me discuss several of these critical areas. 

(1) SSA's workload is increasing substantially as its staff is 
decreasing. To meet this challenge SSA is, in part, relying 
upon new and improved computer systems. The OIG needs to 
independently assure both SSA and the Congress that the 
Agency's initiatives will actually improve productivity, are 
on schedule, and are protected from associated security risks. 

(2) Recent legislation has changed the focus of financial 
management from simply financial reporting to a much broader 
focus, which includes performance measurement. We recognize 
the importance of efficient and effective financial management 
to protect SSA's trust funds and U.S. Treasury monies. Our 
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audits will assess the adequacy of SSA's overall financial 
management and performance measurements. 

(3) Over 90 percent of the Agency's benefit payments are 
accurately computed. However, annually SSA processes almost 
$2.5 trillion in wage reports and pays $331 billion in claims. 
This volume of work means that even the slightest error rate 
can represent enormous costs to SSA and the American people. 

We are currently leading an agencywide task force to explore 
solutions for reducing these marginal, though chronic payment 
error problems . 

(4) Due to significant growth in the number of individuals on 
disability, and the associated increase in benefit payments, a 
host of problems have developed, such as Continuing Disability 
Review (CDR) backlogs, disability determination problems, and 
associated reports of fraud, waste, and abuse. Congress has 
earmarked major additional funding to reduce the Agency's CDR 
backlog. Further, legislation was recently enacted that 
discontinues disability payments to drug addicts and 
alcoholics. We will review and report on SSA's progress in 
improving the timeliness and cost effectiveness of its 
disability programs. 

Additionally, I believe that an adequate investigative force 
is necessary to maintain credibility with the Agency's 
employees and the American public. I have been impressed by 
the dedication of SSA's 65,000 employees in uncovering fraud 
and referring their concerns to the OIG for action. The 
American public is also active in reporting incidents of 
fraud. Our investigations of these allegations are essential 
to rebuilding public trust and that of SSA employees. 

Estimating fraud in government programs has never been done 
with certainty. However, some estimates, including a recent 
study by the American Board of Certified Fraud Examiners, 
report that fraud within any population ranges from 2 to 6 
percent. Even with a more modest estimate, SSA's 
investigative workload would involve tens of thousands of 
cases. Such a volume of work would clearly overwhelm the 166 
investigators in our office. 

To meet this essential workload, we are concerned about 
whether we have adequate investigative resources in most 
locations. We have only 19 agents in our Western Region, 
covering seven States including California. Here in the Mid- 
Atlantic Region, which includes Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and the 
District of Columbia, we have only 13 agents. In our Denver 
office, we have four agents to provide total coverage for 
seven States. 

In 1995, the Commissioner added 50 investigators to the OIG. 
Despite this increase, upon my arrival, the Commissioner 
suggested that I conduct a more comprehensive assessment of 
OIG resource needs. One aspect of the assessment was to 
benchmark our resources against 16 other OIGs. We discovered 
that our resource levels were well below OIG community 
averages. For example, the Department of Defense/OIG has over 
1,300 personnel safeguarding $277 billion. The Department of 
Health and Human Services/OIG has over 1,000 personnel 
safeguarding $319 billion. By contrast, the SSA/OIG has only 
315 personnel safeguarding $368 billion. 

Each SSA auditor is responsible for safeguarding $3.2 billion; 
the community average is under $260 million. Each 
investigator must safeguard $3 billion; the OIG community 
average is $500 million. 
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Let me close by assuring you that the resources of this new 
office have been a good public investment. In the first year, 
our data indicate that each investigator returned $181,000 and 
each auditor returned $980,000. We also obtained 613 criminal 
convictions. Additionally, I am confident that these recovery 
levels and criminal convictions will rise as we mature as an 
organization and enter the new fiscal year with our full staff 
on board. 

I believe in the mission of SSA. It is vital that we as a 
society provide a financial safety net for our disabled and 
the survivors of deceased American workers, and that we 
protect our citizens as they leave the workplace and rely upon 
their Federal retirement funds for a decent life. 

We are dedicated to the protection of the Social Security 
trust funds in which so many Americans have a stake. OIG 
agents face danger everyday, often without thanks or 
recognition, as they strike at predators who steal from 
vulnerable elements of our society and from the savings of our 
retired citizens. Today, Mr. Chairman, you and the Members of 
the Subcommittee have recognized our efforts and I am 
grateful. I wish to thank the Subcommittee again for focusing 
on the important and serious topic of the infrastructure of my 
office. I would be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have at this time. 
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Chairman BUNNING. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

I noted in your testimony that the Commissioner asked you to 
assess what resources your office would need to work effectively. 
Would you please tell us what you reported to her and her 
response? 

Mr. Williams. I reported, first of all, on the method that we used 
in conducting the study, which consisted of a benchmarking effort, 
that I alluded to in my testimony, of the other Inspector General 
offices. 

I also described to the Commissioner the audit universe and 
what a proper audit cycle would be; in other words, the time it 
takes to audit an office and then 5 years later return to that office. 
And I described the other methodology for the study. 

I concluded to her that our investigative resources needed to pro- 
vide a credible deterrent and also coordinate properly with Social 
Securitas employees who are very well equipped to report their 
suspicions to us. 

On the audit side, I suggested that we need to move as close as 
we were able to to the 5-year audit cycle that GAO has rec- 
ommended. The Commissioner responded by saying that she under- 
stood that the investigative resources were very small, and she has 
agreed to seek to double those resources in a request to Congress, 

We are continuing discussions on the audit side of things, and we 
are looking at the internal relationship between the Office of 
Inspector General and other program evaluation units inside the 
Social Security Administration. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. Is it true or not true that there is a huge 
staff of auditors in SSA, approximately 1,200, that do similar or 
duplicative work? Could you recommend that those resources be 
shared and/or appoint some of those 1,200 people to your staff? I 
mean, it seems to me that SSA has 1,200 other auditors presently, 
in some respect, in a different section of SSA. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Bunning. Wouldn’t it be a little more effective if you 
could reallocate those resources into your shop and use them to do 
the audits that you think are necessary? 

Mr. Williams. If I may, I will provide just a moment of back- 
ground on that office. 

Chairman Bunning. That is the OPIR, Office of Program 
Integrity Review. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

They are led by an Assistant Commissioner within the Social 
Security Administration, and it is correct that they have 1,200 per- 
sonnel, They have an approximate $80-million-a-year budget. 

They currently cover two broad areas. First, they do quality as- 
surance checks within the agency to let us know that SSA’s work 
is being done accurately. 

Second, they conduct special studies, which are very similar to 
audits. They look at the programs and make recommendations for 
improvement. 

I have had the concern and I have expressed it to people at the 
Social Security Administration that these programs do appear to be 
similar, particularly with regard to the Special Studies Program. 
Those seem to be audits, much as I conduct, and the Commissioner 
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has directed us at the Deputy Commissioner level and at my level, 
and the principal Deputy is involved as well, to engage in conversa- 
tions much along the line that you have suggested, to try to get a 
better understanding of how these two components are to go 
forward. 

Chairman Bunning. Well, let me get down to the nuts and bolts 
of the thing. OPIR has a budget of $80 million, staff of 1,200, while 
the IG’s budget is $26 million, and a staff of 313. There ought to 
be some discussions between you and the Commissioner and/or the 
Deputy Commissioner, whoever is in charge of this, somehow to 
combine the auditing sections. Is there no special program that will 
combine some of that money and get more auditors into your sec- 
tion where you need them? Could you get some kind of direction 
by the Commissioner or the Deputy Commissioner in charge of that 
section? 

We are looking at over $100 million, and a staff of 1,500-plus 
auditors. Is that correct? I mean, if you combine both sections? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, combining them, that is right. 

Chairman Running. Well, if the IG’s office is lacking in numbers, 
or seems not to be lacking, I would suggest that there be some kind 
of communication going on between you and the Commissioner or 
Deputy Commissioner in respect to those numbers. This should be 
done as quickly as possible because doing the audits and stopping 
the waste, fraud, and abuse we find in the Social Security system 
ought to be a priority. Ifs costing the taxpayers, retirees, and the 
disabled, money, as you might suspect. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. We are focused on that, and we are meet- 
ing later this month, in fact, and we have been meeting since my 
arrival on the topic. It is one that 

Chairman Running. I expect to hear from you shortly on this 
matter. 

Mr. Williams. Fair enough, sir. 

Chairman Running. I am a little surprised and somewhat 
shocked at the numbers in your testimony. Auditors in other agen- 
cies are responsible for safeguarding $260 million each. Your audi- 
tors are safeguarding $3.2 billion each. Is that correct? 

Mr. Williams. It is correct, sir. 

Chairman Running. What is being done to address that 
presently? 

Mr. Williams. We are concerned about the shortfall, as you are. 
We are particularly much in line with what the Comptroller Gen- 
eral told you. We are particularly concerned about the information 
technology area and the CFO area that we have proper expertise. 

We have divided all of the Social Security’s core business proc- 
esses into 14 issue areas, and those teams do feel thin. We are wor- 
ried that we are going to have to only concentrate on the most ur- 
gent work, which is not what we would like to see. There will be 
organizations and processes never audited, if that becomes our 
approach. 

We are coordinating very carefully with GAO, and I am pleased 
to see my friends here today. We are working very carefully to 
make sure we do not do an 3 d:hing that duplicates their efforts. We 
are reaching into the bag of tricks as much as we can to leverage 
everything we have got. 
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Chairman Bunning. That is not going to get the job done if you 
are not getting any more resources to do the job. So, you know you 
can spin it any way you like, but it is not going to work unless 
there are more resources devoted to those specific audits. 

The four people in Denver cover— how many States? 

Mr. Williams. There are seven States. 

Chairman Running. Seven States with four people? How much 
waste, fraud, and abuse are you going to find with four people 
covering seven States? 

Mr. Williams. We are very concerned about that, and when I ar- 
rived, it felt as though I was holding a fire hose and trying to at- 
tach an eyedropper to the end of it. It is a very frustrating feeling. 

We want to attack fraud. We feel like we have put together a 
powerful team, and I am as concerned as you are, and I will dedi- 
cate every energy I have to solving this problem that you have 
raised. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs. Is there an issue of independence within the inde- 
pendent agency or your office? How much independence, if any, do 
you have from the independent agency? 

Mr. Williams. We are guided by the Inspector General Act of 
1978 and its amendments. It provides a great deal of independence. 

Mr. Jacobs. That leads to the point Mr. Bunning made about the 
auditors and you. Are they a different bread of pups? I mean, do 
you mix and dilute the independence if people directed by the Com- 
missioner are in your section? In other words, if there is a change 
to be made, ought it not be a firewall change? If they have too 
many and you have too few, one would think that maybe some of 
the many would go over and completely join the few and not be hy- 
brids, not be somewhat beholding or directed by the administration 
itself? What say you? 

Mr. Williams. That is a good observation, Mr. Jacobs, and I see 
that the Chairman agrees as well. 

It is absolutely essential, because of my relationship with you, 
that I become completely independent, and the Inspector General 
Act had a lot of wisdom inside it that ensured independence. So 
that would be a requirement. 

Mr. Jacobs. We are not talking about good guys and bad guys. 
Mr. Williams. No. 

Mr. Jacobs. You just have a different job to do, and they have 
a different job to do. It is like the separation of the departments 
of the U.S. Government. It has proved to be a pretty smart thing. 
So, I think that ought to be taken into account. 

On balance, it might be that the auditors, the number of audi- 
tors, could be diminished, but if they were transferred to your de- 
partment or to your section, they ought to have the same independ- 
ence you do. Well, the point is made. 

We had a case out in our Indianapolis Social Security office re- 
cently where the police, Federal and local, and the DBA were look- 
ing for a significant drug offender. I do not mean a kid smoking 
pot. I mean a dealer. And a staffer at the Social Security office 
knew where this person was, but only knew because of Social 
Security records. Therefore, it was said to be barred from disclosing 
to the authorities the location of this public enemy. 
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Does the law need to be changed? Do we, Congress, need to give 
a little more discretion in order to arrive at a commonsense solu- 
tion in a situation like that? 

Mr. Williams. Certainly. We absolutely believe that law enforce- 
ment agents cannot be placed in more danger because we are 
breasting our cards. We cannot permit someone's life to be in dan- 
ger or lost, and we do not want fugitives and escapees and other 
people that are committing serious offenses out and about when we 
could easily help the authorities apprehend them. 

We believe we are doing something to address it, and I hope it 
is adequate. We want most of our investigative resources to protect 
the funds, but we have held back a few resources in light of the 
Welfare Reform Act and initiatives of our own to work with law en- 
forcement agencies, to receive those kinds of requests, and provide 
very aggressive support. 

Mr. Jacobs. Well, now, Mr. Williams, in this case, there would 
not be any request. It is in the newspaper. They are looking for 
Charlie Smith or whomever. Here is the Social Security staffer, 
“Gosh, I just talked to Charlie Smith today. He is out at 1409 
Canal Street, and they could nab him right now,” but the regula- 
tions are that this is Social Security private information and I can- 
not call up and tell the sheriff or the DEA person that this guy who 
is badly wanted is out there. So, it is not a request from the 
agency. 

The question is, does the law need to be changed, and if not the 
law, do the regulations need to be changed so that such an em- 
ployee could go to the supervisor of that office who I presume 
would be a responsible enough person to exercise discretion in such 
a matter and say here is what I have, don't you think you ought 
to call the high sheriff and give him the information and they can 
get this guy today, whereas, in the meantime, he may be off to 
Timbuktu? 

Mr. Williams. Actually, there is a solution, and I would like to 
describe it to you. We would be glad to look at a legislative change, 
though, that would make such cooperation more accessible. 

The solution is that if they make that expression to my office, 
there is nothing that bars my office from jointly working with the 
law enforcement agencies, and that has some 

Mr. Jacobs. Your office would have the authority to disclose the 
information in my private Social Security file if I am being sought 
by the law enforcement people and they have probable cause to 
arrest me; that the law allows you to do that now. 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Jacobs. And that is probably the answer to the problem out 
in Indianapolis. The employee should have gone to the supervisor, 
who should have gone to you, and you could have made the disclo- 
sure. 

That is comforting to know, because I know that there is an ex- 
ception for tracking people down for child support. And, we got 
through a law a couple of years ago where if someone gives blood 
and does not know he or she has AIDS, you can go through the sys- 
tem to notify that person, but this is another exception in the 
discretion of your office. 

Mr. Williams. It is, sir, and we would aggressively 
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Mr. Jacobs. I am sorry, Mr. Chair. Just let me make one last 
point. 

Does everybody know that? Should you circularize the various of- 
fices? Should there be a bulletin from the Commissioner saying 
that if you do have information that this is the procedure to follow? 

Mr. Williams. That might be a problem, and that is a great idea. 

Mr. Jacobs. OK. 

Mr. Williams. We are also doing our best to get to the 65,000 
people to tell them that, and other things about our office. 

Mr. Jacobs. Forgive me. I happen to be a former police officer 
in the same community. So, I am acutely aware of the problem. 

Chairman BUNNING. Why is it a problem? Why might it be a 
problem to do that? Circularwise, then, that they should contact 
the Office of Inspector General if these set of circumstances comes 
up, why would that be a problem? 

Mr. Jacobs. He is saying it is not a problem. 

Chairman Bunning. It is not a problem. OK. 

Mr. Williams. No. I am confident that the Commissioner would 
be very pleased to do that, and it is a great idea and in line with 
other initiatives in this direction. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Laughlin. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams, I understand that your office recently broke up one 
of the largest credit card fraud rings ever. Can you tell us about 
this and how the SSA employees and its data bank were involved 
in this fraud ring and what you did to break it up? 

Mr. Williams. Thanks, Congressman Laughlin. 

My Assistant for Investigations is here and is in touch with that 
case daily. That is a big one, and we feel very good about it. If I 
may, I would like to 

Mr. Laughlin. Yes, please. 

Mr. Williams [continuing]. Give you the most accurate and up- 
to-date information. 

Mr. Huse. Yes, sir. That investigation is still ongoing. So, some 
of my comments will be confidential. The investigation 

Mr. Laughlin. Well, if they are going to be confidential, you 
cannot say them. 

Mr. Huse. Meaning I 

Mr, Laughlin. I used to be in the Intelligence Committee, and 
we used to say if we tell you what we know, we will have to kill 
you and I do not want to kill you, but tell us what you can in the 
general frame without getting into the confidential part of the 
investigation because 

Mr. Huse. You said it far better than I did. 

Mr. Laughlin [continuing]. We do not want to blow 

Mr. Huse. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Laughlin [continuing]. Your investigation. 

Mr. Huse. No. This investigation involves a West African fraud 
conspiracy, and I know you are probably all familiar with West 
African fraud because the Congress has recognized that in the past. 

It is a national conspiracy, and it began with West African con- 
spirators suborning the services of some of our Social Security em- 
ployees. They provided our employees with Social Security 
numbers. 
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Mr. Laughlin. Just 1 minute, Mr. Huse. I am an old trial law- 
yer, and I want to translate that. When you said suborn some of 
the Social Security employees, you mean some of the Social 
Security employees got involved in the conspiracy? 

Mr. Huse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laughlin. Got involved in the criminal misconduct? 

Mr. Huse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. 

Mr. Huse. To continue, they engaged them to provide their crimi- 
nal enterprise with some of the proprietary information inside 
Social Security data bases, particularly the Numident information. 
They supplied our employees 

Mr. Laughlin. What? 

Mr. Huse. I will explain that in English. 

Mr. Laughlin. OK. 

Mr. Huse. They provided the Social Security numbers of credit 
cardholders. Our employees provided them with the mother’s maid- 
en name information that is contained inside Social Security data 
bases which allowed the West Africans, then, to take a legitimate 
credit card that was being sent back to somebody to be reactivated. 

We all have our credit cards expire, and then they are reissued 
to us. We have to call in and open the account up again providing 
some kind of a security identification. Many of these companies use 
the mother’s maiden name as the key to open up the account. 

Well, they got this mother^s maiden name information, as far as 
we know, in about 24,000 different instances. It is a very large 
credit card case. 

We, with the first leads aggressively last spring, have worked 
this case continuously. We think we have the scop>e of it in front 
of us now. We have identified approximately 15 of our employees 
as being involved, working with the Justice Department. Three of 
those have already been charged. Another four people that were 
Nigerians have been arrested. And as these cases are developed, of 
course, more of these 15 employees will be charged in the U.S. 
courts with these offenses. 

The conservative estimate of the loss to the financial community 
involved in this particular case is about $5 million. 

Mr. Laughlin. What is the potential loss as you evaluate? 

Mr. Huse. 'That would depend on the actual credit limit of each 
one of those cards, and I do not think the industry has been able 
to give us that figure yet. That is something we are working on so 
we can charge the rest of these employees. 

Mr. Laughlin. Is it safe to say so much larger than the $5 
million minimum? 

Mr. Huse. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laughlin. Now, as I understand, this is financial institution 
money, not tax 

Mr. Huse. Not trust fund money. That is right. 

Mr. Laughlin. Not trust fund money. But U.S. Federal Govern- 
ment, Social Security Administration, employees are working hand 
and hand with the criminals? 

Mr. Huse. That is correct. 

Mr. Laughlin. And if we prove it, then they are the criminals, 
also. 
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Mr. Huse. That is correct, and three of them have been charged. 

Mr. Laughlin. All right. I will hurry to the next question. 

Earlier this year, the GAO completed a year-long preliminary 
audit at the SSA on how official government time spent on union 
activities is recorded and tracked at SSA. Because the job was so 
labor intensive, the scope of GAO's work was very limited and 
showed, if anything, that a much more comprehensive and indepth 
audit is in order. 

Mr. Williams, would your office be able to undertake such an 
effort, if asked? 

Mr. Williams. Yes. Of course, we are barred from doing work 
that duplicates the GAO's work. We would be very pleased to take 
any request from the Subcommittee. 

Mr. Laughlin. I understand you are barred, but if you are asked 
by the GAO to use your expertise, then you are not barred from 
supporting and assisting in that investigation; isn't that correct? 

Mr. Williams. That is correct, and we would be very pleased to 
receive any request that you have, including that request. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you, Mr. Williams, for your testimony. 

I want to follow up on what the Chairman was asking about in 
terms of resources. In your statement, you said that the number of 
people working with you had been increased by some, I think it 
was, 50 people, as I remember the testimony 

Mr. Williams. It was 50, sir. 

Mr. Payne. So that it is now 315 people; is that correct? 

Mr. Williams. That is correct. 

Mr. Payne. And you are now making a recommendation that 
that be increased? 

Mr. Williams. I have met with the Commissioner, after having 
conducted the study, I made that recommendation to her, and I be- 
lieve that she is interested in supporting a major increase on the 
investigative side that would nearly double the number of inves- 
tigators that we have. 

Mr. Payne. So that the number, then, the number 315 would 
nearly double to a number like 600 or so? 

Mr. Williams. The number of investigators we have is 166. So 
it would be a little over 300, which would bring our total to about 
481 investigators. 

Mr. Payne. And the amount of money required to do that is? 

Mr. Williams. I believe it is another $40 million — ^no, I am sorry, 
sir. It would bring our total from a little under $30 to $55 million. 
I stand corrected. 

Mr. Payne. Under $30 to $55 million. So, that is $25 million 
additional for 150 additional people? 

Mr. Williams. I believe that the investigators alone would be 
about $22 million. 

Mr. Payne. It is $22 million for 150 additional investigators? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. So that is $150,000, roughly, per investigator. Is that 
your 
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Mr. Williams. Yes. The salaries represent the lion's share, and, 
of course, we have program support for them which includes their 
office and equipment and travel. 

Mr. Payne. Commissioner Chater is supportive of this type of 
recommendation? 

Mr. Williams. She is, sir. 

Mr. Payne. The question, then, that the Chairman asked con- 
cerning other people, resources, that might be available, does that 
enter into this request, or would this request go forward, and there 
are additional resources as well? 

Mr. Williams. We are treating the two initiatives separately in 
our meetings regarding the work of OPIR and ourselves. We are 
not taking into consideration any implications on the budget. 
Should there be one, of course, that would affect SSA's overall 
budget request. 

Our request is separate from the agency's, and of course, any ad- 
justment to either component would affect the overall request that 
we would make to you. 

Mr. Payne. So, you are really working on two tracks. One is a 
track that would have 150 new people that would be involved in 
the investigative process, and the other would be working with the 
people who are already involved in auditing in the Social Security 
Administration to see if, perhaps, some of those people would not 
better be utilized under your purview than where they are at 
present. Is that an accurate summary? 

Mr. Williams. That is an outcome that was suggested. Of course, 
if that were to occur, we would merge the two efforts, and we 
would not come to you with a double sort of request. 

Until we realize there is a budget implication, we would not 
begin to factor that into what it is we are suggesting. 

If those discussions would lead to an adjustment downward for 
Social Security and upward for us, we would immediately merge 
those two so that it would be a single initiative. 

Mr. Payne. Well, I would just like to support what the Chairman 
has said, and that is that I think we are all very interested in see- 
ing this function operate on an optimal basis so that we would 
know what the right number of people and right amount of re- 
sources are to minimize the fraud that may exist within the Social 
Security Administration, and I thank you for your testimony, 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. Congressman Payne. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams, you have been the Inspector General now for 
almost 1 year. Is that an accurate statement? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Collins. You see the immediate need for more investigators, 
and you have put in a request for more, a doubling of the number. 
What do you see after this year other than the need for more inves- 
tigators? Where will you use them? What are your top priorities? 
What are the areas that need your most immediate attention? 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, sir. Actually, I was sworn in, in 
January, and I began my learning curve prior to that. So, I have 
had at least 1 year to think through the question that you just 
asked, and I would order them in terms of audit priorities for pro- 
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gram effectiveness and in terms of investigations priorities for 
fighting fraud. 

On the audit side, I have the same concern that the Comptroller 
General did. The information technology and financial management 
areas are very high priorities for us. We think they are most impor- 
tant to the American people. 

Payment accuracy is also another initiative that we want to take 
on. We want to make sure that we are not giving out money that 
is going to be very difficult to come back to us in terms of errors, 
or that we are taking someone who is already in need and under- 
paying them. The payment accuracy is a very big priority for our 
office. 

Disability programs are another area that we are focused on with 
a large number of our small resources, and the growth in that area 
concerns us. The fraud inside that area concerns us. 

Mr, Collins. Have you been able to pinpoint anything, say, an 
amount in any of these areas of fraud, like in the disability? Have 
you gotten that far along with it that you can actually estimate 
how much of the disability expenditures are fraudulent? 

Mr. Williams. Actually, Jim Huse, our Investigative Assistant, 
would be best to respond to that. 

We do have some priorities with regard to investigations, and of 
course, disability is one. Probably the one that we are most con- 
cerned about, and then I will turn to Mr. Huse, is employee corrup- 
tion. We would be very worried about that. 

We just talked about the New York case. We do not want there 
to be an undetected criminal presence in Social Security. We think 
that that kind of culture would be very destructive. 

Disability fraud does concern us, and we do have a number of 
cases both on the SSI side and the Social Security side. 

Service provider fraud offers a danger and an opportunity. With 
a single strike against a service provider such as a doctor or an at- 
torney or an interpreter, we can clean up an enormous number of 
cases, so that those are attractive targets for us. 

It is also important to us to support the law enforcement commu- 
nity, as we discussed a moment ago, in terms of their investigation 
of Social Security crimes, but also our ability to help them track 
down violent offenders and fugitives. 

Jim, you might talk a bit about what we are finding in terms of 
the proportions of crimes, 

Mr. Huse. Our caseload with the experience we have gained, for 
almost 1 year, seems to divide itself up this way: Most of our cases 
that we open are in the SSI, the Supplemental Security Income 
Program. The disability program is the area that is most subject 
to fraud and abuse. 

We have had — along with the fact that there has been a rapid 
increase in the disability program outlays in general by Social 
Security, that accounts for one of the reasons why this is so promi- 
nent what seems to be from our experience, a broad street-level 
knowledge on the part of people who want to find out ways to fake 
medical symptoms or what have you to get some of this money. 

Also, there are criminal service providers, corrupt service provid- 
ers, who get into the picture there, too. The Inspector General men- 
tioned that we have here a culture of criminal middlemen, inter- 
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preters who come into the Social Security offices and act as crimi- 
nal brokers, enabling some of these fake recipients to obtain these 
benefits, but using the language barrier as a way to accomplish 
that. We are focused on those, also; and then, finally, doctors and 
attorneys who participate in an illegal way in the disability bene- 
fits Supplemental Security Income process. 

Mr. Collins. Have you actually pinpointed and been able to 
prosecute any of this so far, even with service providers? 

Mr. Huse. There have been some successful cases that we have 
had with this. Certainly, we would like to do a lot more. 

Mr. Williams. We were sort of latecomers to this area, just hav- 
ing been created, and we were able to join with other law enforce- 
ment agencies focused on this, particularly in the Northwest where 
we have had some good success. 

Mr. Collins. I would think the quicker we could do that and get 
the word out, maybe we could deter some of it within itself 

My time has expired. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman BUNNING. Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Neal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just a fairly general question for Mr. Williams. You have talked 
about the fraudulent activity that your office obviously has made 
some gains in attempting to overt. What kind of trends are you 
finding? What kind of fraudulent activity? What would be a notable 
example? 

Mr. Williams. The disability area is one that greatly concerns 
us, and we are finding — as Mr. Hughes began discussing — we are 
finding trends there with regard to street-level kinds of cottage in- 
dustries in which people are instructed on how to fake symptoms 
on certain kinds of disabilities. 

We are very concerned about that, but it also allows us to strike 
effectively at a single head. We think, in some ways, that is what 
made organized crime vulnerable to the attack that occurred 
against it. We are almost encouraged by the fact that there is some 
organization there rather than it is entirely dissembled. 

Certainly, the SSI area is one that concerns us. I was a Secret 
Service agent in the seventies, and I am familiar with all the vari- 
eties of Federal entitlement fraud. I worked undercover for 1 year 
in Chicago. I am very familiar with SSI frauds, and those are going 
to be with us always. We are not going to be able to wipe those 
out, but we can be very, vigilant in attacking them. I think, as we 
get better, we will be able to follow the trends and attack fraud 
schemes with great effectiveness. 

We have a special unit that we have created to study emerging 
kinds of crime when we first begin to see them, develop rec- 
ommendations for the agency to prevent them, and to develop tech- 
niques for our agents to most efficiently and effectively attack 
them. 

Mr. Neal. Mr. Huse, would you like to add anything? 

Mr. Huse. Just to follow on that point about our — we call this 
unit our Strategic Enforcement Unit, or team, and as we learn 
through our audit activities, or from the Social Security Adminis- 
tration Program people who learn about new and emerging crime 
issues that come from the total universe of their knowledge, our 
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strategic enforcement team designs approaches to it. So, we are 
trying to build in a proactive approach to fraud that perhaps has 
not been used before. 

Mr. Neal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman BUNNING. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you for having this hearing. The oversight is so 
crucial, and often, we here in Congress do things, like we did with 
setting up SSA as an independent agency, and do not follow up on 
it. So, I want to commend Mr. Bunning for his diligence. 

My questions really go to the whole staffing issue, Mr. Williams, 
and the degree to which you think that you need more resources. 

The statistic that I think is very interesting is that each inves- 
tigator returned $181,000 in savings, each auditor returned 
$990,000 in savings in your first year of operation, I do not know 
what the cost-to-benefits ratio was in dollar amounts. Can you give 
me that, roughly? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. For the audit side, it was $16.50 for 
every $1 that we spent. The investigator side, justice is seldom a 
for-profit business, but we were able to return $2.25 for each $1 
that we spent. 

Mr. Portman. Does that compare favorably with other IGs 
throughout the Federal Government? 

Mr. Williams. It does, and this was an odd year for us. When 
I say each investigator returned $2.25, that includes the 50 inves- 
tigators that just arrived. 

We are optimistic that when we start the next year with our full 
staff, that those returns will go up. 

Yf \ also gave us the Civil Monetary Penalty Act, and that allows 
us specifically to recover dollar amounts for criminal matters. 

Mr. Portman. So, we are getting our money’s worth. 

Mr. Williams. We certainly believe so, and we are going to do 
everything we can to deliver that. 

Mr. Portman. You have, what, about 313 people now on staff to 
monitor about, what, $360 billion in benefits? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. We think it is about $330 billion in bene- 
fits, and then as you said, there are about another $30 million that 
we are monitoring in expenses. 

Mr. Portman. I just wonder if you can, perhaps, give me your 
objective appraisal. I am trying to get you to take off your hat, 
which I know is difficult because you are part of a bigger Federal 
Government, but at HHS, they now have 927 employees. They 
monitor about $319 billion, which means they have tl^ee times the 
people to monitor less money. 

If you look back historically, SSA when it was part of HHS had, 
of course, the IG Office of HHS, had about 1,200 employees. You, 
in essence, have been downsized. In the first year that the SSA has 

been independent of HHS, the HHS IG has had a staff of 927 

and if one does the math, you would see that SSA should have over 
500 people, rather than 313. 

Is that a problem? Do you need more people? 

Mr. Williams. We are very concerned with our ability to keep up 
with Social Security employees and the American public. TTiey are 
both very aggressive at detecting fraud, but then they need action 
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to be taken, and we do not think we have enough resources to take 
appropriate action in response to their concerns. As I have said be- 
fore, it feels like we are holding a fire hose and I am trying to put 
an eyedropper on the end of it with the number of resources we 
have to address the fraud allegations we are receiving. The Social 
Security people are very attuned to detecting fraud, and they are 
veiy angered by it, and so is the American public. They are flood- 
ing us with opportunities. 

I am reminded of the old joke where Colonel Custer tells his 
men, “WeVe not surrounded, we*re in a target-rich environment.” 
It’s not enough for a few investigators to achieve impressive re- 
sults. We want to send messages to criminal elements that we are 
going to inflict certain injury if you defraud our trust fund. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Ensure that you can get to it. 

And just to restate what I am sure has already been stated, this 
is about the trust funds. So, it is all the more important. 

Thank you, Mr. Williams. Appreciate it, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Bunning, I would like to submit for the record addi- 
tional written questions. There is one specifically in regards to 
CDR backlog and some other things. 

Before I close this panel, I would just like to assure you that this 
Subcommittee is strongly committed to eliminating waste, or dupli- 
cation of your efforts. We are strongly committed to making sure 
that you succeed, and to work with you to get the staff and re- 
sources that you need to carry out the responsibility that Congress 
gave you by law, to protect the Social Security Trust Funds from 
waste, fraud, and abuse. There is nothing more important to this 
Subcommittee than that. 

I know that you and your staff are using all your resources that 
you can to safeguard the Social Security system from societ/s 
criminals and cheats, and on behalf of the Subcommittee, I want 
you to know that your efforts are very much appreciated. 

Thank you for your appearance here. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

[The following questions and answers were subsequently re- 
ceived:] 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD SUBMITTED BY CHAIRMAN RUNNING FOR SSA 
INSPECTOR GENERAL DAVID WILUAMS 


Question 1. Just how would you determine the appropriate number of staff - particularly 
auditors and investigators - for your office, and how many is that in your opinion? Please 
provide information on how the SSA OIG compares with other OIGs in terms of staffing and 
workloads. 

Answer: 

The Social Security Admimstration (SSA) Office of the Inspector General (OIG) conducted a 
thorough study to determine the appropriate staffing level for the SSA OIG. The SSA OIG 
recognized early that the 259 positions transferred from the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) OIG to the new SSA OIG were insufficient. While performing our 
study, we considered a number of variables. For example, SSA’s programs account for 
almost 25 percent of the $1.5 trillion in Federal expenditures. Also, the SSA OIG’s Office 
of Investigations investigates fraud, waste, and abuse by external as well as internal parties, 
unlike many OIGs that only cover intemal wrongdoing. 

One aspect of our smdy was to benchmark several resource ratios against 16 other OIGs. 

Our benchmark effort included comparisons of the staffmg levels, agency budget coverage 
per auditor, agency budget coverage per investigator, agency investment in OIG FTE as a 
percentage of its overall staff, and the OIG investment as a percentage of the overall Agency 
budget. The results of every analysis demonstrated a need for additional OIG resources. 

To further refine our results and determine the critical number of auditors required to 
provide audit coverage of SSA*s programs, we identified the SSA audit universe. The audit 
universe encompasses all of SSA’s programs, operations, and activities that are subject to 
audit. Some of these audits are performed annually because of legislative requirements and 
others are performed less frequently during the 5 year audit cycle depending on the degree of 
risk or extent of vulnerabilities or problems to the Agency. 

In our benchmarking exercise, we especially focused on other agencies that have large 
budgets and widely dispersed operations, such as the Departments of Defense, Health and 
Human Services, Agriculture, and Treasury. The following comparison confirmed that our 
request for 193 auditors is very modest. 
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Agency 

Agency Budget 
(in millions) 

Auditors 

$ Coverage 
ner Auditor 

DOD 

$ 277,800 

858 

$ 323,776 

HHS 

318,900 

447 

713,422 

Treasury /IRS 

387,600 

209 / 509 * 

539,832 

EPA 

7,300 

303 

24,092 

USDA 

64,000 

450 

142,222 

SSA 

363,000 

120 

3 , 025,000 


'^IRS internal audit 


In addition to our own concerns with the number of auditors within the OIG, the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) has expressed concern that we do not have sufficient resources 
devoted to the audit of SSA's financial statements in either our systems audit team or 
financial audit team. GAO has recommended an iiKiease of 10 to 15 FTEs for our financial 
audit team and a total of 10 to 15 FTEs m the systems audit team to be devoted exclusively 
to support the audit of SSA’s financial statements. 

My predecessor was also concerned about the size of the automated systems audit group. As 
a result, a study was performed by Coopers and Lybrand to determine the appropriate 
number of staff and expertise required for a systems audit group. Coopers and Lybrand 
issued its report in February 1996. It recommended that the OIG increase its audit staffing 
level in the automated systems area to a total of between 40 and 45 FTEs. The 40 to 45 
FTEs are necessary to perform both systems audits of SSA’s programs and to support the 
annual audit of SSA’s tinancial statements. The smdy stated that “the potential risks 
associated with neglecting to increase resources for this limction more than offset the 
investment. Indeed, the investment may even be viewed as immaterial when compared to 
billions of dollars in weekly transactions that the EDP function will assist in safeguarding.” 

At the time of the establishment of the SSA OIG in April 1995, the Office of Investigations 
had 76 c riminal investigative positions (GS-1811s). In FY 1996, Commissioner Chater 
successfully supported an increase of an additional 53 additional GS'1811 positions. As you 
are aware, in ^ 1997, the Office of Investigations’ ceiling was raised again to provide for 
an increase of 75 more criminal investigative positions, and we are certainly grateful to the 
Subcommittee for its interest and efforts on our behalf to obtain these additional investigative 
resources. 


The Commissioner is currently supportive of continued growth of the investigative staff. 
Based on comparing the size of our investigative component against those of 16 other Federal 
OIGs, we can state with sufficient confidence that, by contrasting our mission and 
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responsibilities against that of the OIG community on the basis of the overall budgets of these 
agencies against that of the SSA's, we believe we remain very small. 

As the data indicate, the Office of Investigations has the smallest investigative component to 
agency budget ratio. With all of this in mind, we are attempting to make reasonable 
projections about the extent of SSA’s fraud vulnerability. This is still an active endeavor 
because we are still a relatively new investigative entity and are simultaneously involved in 
the effort to recruit and train the additional investigative resources we have obtained during 
the past year. Despite this, during FY 1996 our investigative efforts were responsible for the 
conviction of 568 individuals for crimes involving SSA funds or programs, and reported 
$22,768,372 in fmes, judgments, or restitution to the SSA, or to other Federal government 
programs. During the same period, we opened 1,544 new criminal investigations. This 
activity occurred in the same year as the government furlough, and also with a relatively 
inexperienced investigative workforce. 

For the present we are reasonably assured that our investigative capacity is certainly 
warranted by comparison with the significant investigative mission presented by the SSA. We 
are continuing to develop data about our operational record and the effect our investigators 
are making with respect to fraud, waste, and abuse at SSA. From this performance data we 
can make tighter projections about the potential or appropriate size of the Office of 
Investigations. I will provide this data to the Subcommittee when it is available. 


Question 2. Can you tell us more about the similarities and differences in responsibilities of 
your office and OPIR*^ Has your office done any work to evaluate the quality of work done 
by OPIR? 

Answer: 

The following information provides some differences and similarities between the OIG*s 
Office of Audit and OPIR. 


Resources and Organizational Placement 


FY 1996 Staffing 
FY 1996 Budget 
Organizational placement 


OIG OA 
120 

$8 million 

Reports to Commissioner 
and Congress 


OPIR 

1,200 

$80 million 

Reports to Acting Deputy 
Commissioner for Finance, 
Assessment and Management 
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Missions 

OPIR’s mission is to evaluate and assess the integrity and quality of SSA programs with 
emphasis on the prevention of program and systems abuse, the elimination of waste, and the 
increase of efficiency. 

The OIG Office of Audit*s mission is to promote economy, effectiveness, and efficiency 
within the agency; prevent and detect fraud, waste, and abuse in agency programs and 
operations; review and make recommendations regarding existing and proposed legislation 
and regulations relating to agency programs and operations; and keep the agency head and 
the Congress fully and currently informed of problems in agency programs and operations. 

Work Products 

OPIR conducts quality assurance reviews and special studies. Quality assurance reviews 
provide the agency with ongoing performance measures, while special studies are 
assessments of program integrity and performance. 

OA conducts audits of program efficiency and effectiveness in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards and evaluations and inspections in accordance with 
the Quality Standards for Inspections issued by the President’s Council on Integrity and 
Efficiency 

OIG Audits Concerning OPJR 

The OIG completed three audits in 1996 of OPIR’s work. We are awaiting comments from 
SSA on our audit of OPIR’s Special Studies. The objective of the audit was to determine 
whether OPIR’s Special Studies are used by management to improve SSA programs, are 
cost-effective and efficient, and performed in accordance with standards. 

We issued final reports on OPIR’s Title 11 and Title XVI Index of Dollar Accuracy (IDA) 
reviews. The IDA reviews assess the payment accuracy of newly awarded retirement and 
survivors’ claims and the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) initial claims and field office 
redeterminations. These reviews involve the work of approximately 90 employees and the 
results are used as the principal indicator under the Government Performance aiKl Results Act 
(GPRA) to show SSA’s benefit payment accuracy. We performed our audits to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the IDA reviews in accurately measuring and reporting SSA’s performance 
in correctly paying initial and redetermined benefits and to evaluate whether the IDA reviews 
effectively assisted management in administering the Title II and Title XVI program. 
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Question 3. Please describe what action is being taken within SSA to resolve the apparent 
overlap and duplication of responsibilities between the OIG and OPIR. 

Answer: 

Shortly after I was sworn in, I met with the Commissioner of Social Security to discuss 
concerns of my predecessor and my own regarding dual program assessment organizations. 
She suggested that I discuss the matter further with the Acting Deputy Commissioner for 
Finance, Assessment and Management, Principal Deputy Commissioner, and Chief of Staff. 
As a result, I met with the SSA Chief of Staff and others (the Principal Deputy 
Commissioner, and/or Acting Deputy Commissioner for Finance, Assessment and 
Management) on 11 separate occasions between February 28, 1996 and November 18, 1996. 
The purpose of the meetings was to cover a number of topics concerning how we would 
resolve the relationship between the OIG and the other SSA offices with overlapping 
responsibilities. Discussions regarding the OPIR issue will continue. 

At your request, I will provide the status of any action taken in this regard on March 3 1 , 
1997 and June 30, 1997. 


Question 4. If certain functions in OPIR that duplicate those in the OIG, and OPIR staff 
became available for other duties, does OPIR staff have the kind of expertise that your office 
needs? Would transferring OPIR staff to the OIG meet your current staffing needs? What 
are your views on the idea mentioned at the hearing to share staff with OPIR? 

Answer: 

To the extent possible, the OIG would be open to accepting OPIR staff interested in 
transferring to our office. However, we agree with the Comptroller General that the kind of 
expertise needed is important to the Office of Audit rather than simply increasing the size of 
our staff. He cited the need for auditors with backgrounds in automated systems as well as 
Certified Public Accountants. At this time, we are not aware of the qualifications of OPIR 
evaluators who might be interested in joining the OIG. 

Concerning the proposal for OPIR staff to split time between the two offices, we agree with 
the comments made by Congressman Jacobs at the September 12, 1996 hearing. He had 
concerns about having "hybrids” who work for both offices, as opposed to building a 
"firewall." We believe he has valid concerns. Under the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, our employees have a significant degree of independence. This statutory 
independence permits our staff to properly audit and investigate Agency actions without 
concerns about Agency interference. In contrast, OPIR reports to a principal auditee— the 
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Deputy Commissioner for Finance, Assessment and Management. Having OPIR staff split 
their time between one independent function and one management function could create a 
significant conflict of interest in conducting program assessments. 


Question 5. Please explain what each team is responsible for, and what additional staffing 
resources they would need to adequately cover their responsibilities. 

Answer: 

Fourteen issue teams are responsible for providing audit coverage of SSA’s programs and 
operations. We estimate that to adequately audit these areas will require an audit staff 
consisting of 193 FTEs. Any additional IT'Es over the current 120 would be placed in the 
issue teams with the greatest needs. We would like to add at least 13 FTEs to the Financial 
Management audit team, 12 FTEs to the Systems audit team, and 4 to the SSI/RSI Disability 
audit team. 

The Payment Accuracy task force : staff = 2 FTEs, located in SSA headquarters. In 1996, 
the OIG initiated a formal effort to improve the accuracy of payments for SSA's Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance (OASI), Disability InsuraiKe (DI)t and SSI programs. While SSA’s 
Accountability Report for FY 1995 indicates that payment accuracy has been consistently 
high for several years, payment error rates have remained relatively constant. The Payment 
Accuracy Task Force, which has the full suppon of the Commissioner, will examine the 
nature of payment inaccuracies and explore solutions for improving SSA’s ability to issue 
payments accurately. 

DPS issue team : staff = 8 FTEs, located in Kansas City, Missouri. Each State’s DDS is 
responsible for disability determinations uiKler the DI arid SSI programs in accordance with 
Federal regulations. Tte DDSs are also responsible for developing medical evidence 
regarding the severity of claimants' impairments. The SSA reimburses the State agencies for 
100 percent of necessary costs incurred in performing Federal disability determinations. 
During FY 1995, initial disability claims numbered 2,611,622, and 3,786,535 total cases 
were processed by 54 DDS agencies. Total dollars expended for administrative costs during 
FY 1995 were $1,178,781,241. 

This issue team will also review the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) 
performance measures for DDSs, including the actual number of initial and total DDS cases 
received, processed, and pending as compared to SSA goals. Other important performance 
measures are workloads, production per work year, cost per case, case accuracy rates, and 
claims processing times. 
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SSl/RSI DisabiJitv issue team : staff = 6 FTEs, located in Boston, Massachusetts. The DI 
program is designed to provide benefits to wage earners and their families in the event that 
the family wage earner becomes disabled In 1974, the Congress enacted the SSI program 
(Public Law 92-^3), providing income to financially needy individuals who are aged, blind 
or disabled. In 1995, nearly 5.9 million disabled individuals and their dependents received 
$40.3 billion in benefits under the DI program, and approximately 5 million SSI blind and 
disabled individuals were paid $22.8 billion. This issue team will focus on disability claims- 
related areas contained in the Disability Redesign, payment accuracy, interim 
assistance/presumptive eligibility, vocational rehabilitation, and the continuing disability 
review process. 

Earnings issue team : staff = 9 FTEs, located in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Social Security 
benefits are based on an individuaPs earnings as reported to SSA. Reports of earnings must 
be filed annually (on paper or via electronic or magnetic media) by every employer who is 
liable for Social Security and Medicare taxes. Through this earnings process, SSA 
establishes and maintains a record of an individual’s earnings for use in determining insured 
status for entitlement to retirement, survivors’, disability, and health insurance benefits and 
in calculating benefit payment amounts. 

In FY 1995, SSA processed over 235 million earnings items. This workload is projected to 
increase to over 256 million items by FY 2001. Legislation requiring SSA to issue Personal 
Earnings and Benefits Estimate Statements annually to individuals age 60, which began in 
FY 1995, and to persons age 25 and over beginning in FY 2000 will generate additional 
work for the Agency, mostly in the form of public inquiries and requests for eamix^s 
corrections. This team will review the operational systems and control points utilized in the 
processing, recording, safeguarding, and reporting of wage data. 

Enumeration issue team , staff = 7 FTEs, located in Birmingham, Alabama. Enumeration is 
the process by which SSA assigns Social Security numbers (SSN) to identify individuals, 
i.e., beneficiancs, workers, nonworkers and legal aliens; issue replacement cards to 
individuals with existing numbers; and verify SSNs for employers and other government 
agencies. The process for assigning SSNs and issuing cards has changed sigmficantly since 
the beginning of the program. In 1982, SSA undertook a systems modernization program to 
improve operations and create a state-of-the-art computer system for the Agency. All field 
offices now have the capability to take an SSN application using on-line screens rather than 
using a paper application form. 

In FY 1995, SSA processed 16.8 million requests for new or replacement Social Security 
cards. About 37 percent of all SSN requests are for new numbers and 63 percent are for 
replacement cards for people with existing numbers. Over 3.3 percent of SSA’s 
administrative resources are expended on enumeration activities. This team will examine 
major concerns in the enumeration process that relate to the adequacy of controls over the 
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issuance of SSNs, the integrity of the NUMIDENT file (SSA’s file which records all 
assigned SSNs and the identity of the number holder), the prevention and detection of 
fraudulent use of Social Security cards, and SSA referrals of fraud to the Office of 
Investigations. 

Financial Manai^emcDt issue team : staff = 10 FTEs, located in SSA headquarters. Each 
year. SSA must report annually to the Congress on its financial status and other information 
needed to fairly present the Agency’s financial position and results of operations. The 
vehicle through which SSA meets this reporting requirement is its annual Accountability 
Report, which consists of an overview of the Agency, the principal financial statements, 
supplemental frnancial and management information, financial accountability information, 
program and frnancial performance measures, and its Semiannual Reports to the Congress. 

This issue team will review SSA’s overall financial management structure including 
safeguarding assets; accounting for financial activity and reporting on the Agency’s financial 
position; internal controls, both manual and automated; the accuracy and integrity of 
financial, performance, and management information; trust fund frnancing, including the 
I>epartmeni of the Treasury data which serves as the basis for crediting the trust funds for 
the $356 billion in employment tax revenue SSA reported in FY 1995; contract audits with 
third parties; and financial program management ensuring benefit payments are paid 
correctly. 

General Management issue team : staff = 9 FTEs, located in SSA headquarters. The SSA 
considers its 65,000 employees one of its most valuable assets. When considered in the 
context of streamlimng, additional statutory responsibilities aiKl the iiKrease in workloads, 
SSA has made a commitment to its employees to help them meet these challenges. In order 
to provide world-class service, SSA must have a flexible, well-trained workforce that can 
perform in a technologically advanced and productive environment. These changes require 
SSA to administer, manage, and support its workforce efficiently as SSA changes the way it 
does business. The SSA has adopted a business strategy that will help accomplish these 
changes and make a strong commitment to the integrity and professional standards of the 
workforce, enabling them to more effectively deliver services and meet customer needs. 
General Management reviews will encompass a wide range of SSA’s administrative 
functions, analytical staffs, and management activities which directly support SSA’s 
programs. 

Office of Heannes and Appeals (OHA) issue learn , staff =12 FTEs, located in Dallas, 
Texas. SSA’s OHA is responsible for bearing cases denied by a State DDS at both the initial 
determination and/or reconsideration stages. The OHA Administrative Law Judges (AU) 
hear these appealed cases and issue either an allowed or denied decision. The audits and 
evaluations of OHA will focus on the Disability Redesign Initiatives used to streamline the 
adjudicative process; AU decision-making processes that have led to a substantial number of 
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reversals (OHA refers to these as allowances) of the cases previously denied by the DDS in 
1995; the Hearing Office Tracking System; and the identification of best practices to help 
OHA improve service delivery. 

Performance Monitoring issue team : staff =7.5 FTEs, located in New York, New York. In 
recent years, there has been increasing emphasis from the Administration, Congress, and the 
public for all Federal agencies to measure their performance in implementing programs and 
core business processes. This emphasis has resulted in two initiatives directly affecting SSA: 
the National Performance Review (NPR) and GPRA. 

GPRA seeks to systematically hold Federal agencies accountable for achieving program 
results. This means they must set performance goals, measure performance against those 
goals, and report publicly on performance. More specifically, GPRA calls for agencies to 
have strategic and performance plans by September 30, 1997. The SSA is currently in the 
process of establishing performance measures for FY 1998 and revising its strategic plan. 

The audit activities in this area will focus on determining the appropriateness of SSA*s 
performance measures and service standards, assessmg the validity of the performance 
monitoring process, and benchmarking performance targets 

Progra m Ser y jee C ent e rs jPSCs). Tcleseryic e_Cen ^ (ISCsjapd j^ndj^bili t y SSI tssue 
team : staff = 10 FTEs, located ia Chicago, Illinois. PSCs primarily house and service the 
records of individuals who are receiving Title n Social Security benefits, as well as provide 
back-up for the 800 number telephone service. The PSCs are located in seven cities and 
serve principally as processing centers for Title n postentitlement (PE) actions. In FY 1994 
(the latest year for which PE statistics are available), SSA processed over 78 million Title II 
PE actions at a unit cost of $8.69 for record changes and ^.46 for continuing eligibility 
reviews. An estimated 43 million beneficiaries received $313 billion in benefits in FY 1994. 
The PE workloads, which generally grow commensurate with the growth of the Social 
Security beneficiary population, are projected to increase by about 19 percent from FY 1993 
to FY 1999. 

TSC operations were started in the 1980’ s to improve service to beneficiaries using the 
telephone to conduct SSA business. The TSCs were established in large metropolitan areas 
to receive general inquiry telephone calls from the public. By 1988, SSA was operating 34 
TSCs across the country, each with a separate teleji^one number. These TSCs were only 
able to service about 50 percent of the country. To meet the increased public demands for 
the telephone service and to improve the capability of contacting SSA by phone, a national 
800 number service was initiated on October 1, 1988. The national 800 number serves as 
the primary telephone answering point for general inquiries and reports from beneficiaries 
and the general public. In FY 1W5, TSCs received over 121 million calls and processed 
over 62 million telephone inquiries. The 8(X) number network funding for FY 1995 was over 
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$250 million and network staffmg required over 5,000 work years. In addition to TSC 
employees, SSA enlists tbe assistance of PSC employees to answer the 800 number. This 
assistance is needed on peak calling days, usually at the beginning of each week, each month 
when checks are receiv^, and any time a change is made to the majority of benefit accounts 
(such as a cost of living increase). 

Retirement and Survivnrs Irwurance issue team : staff =11 FTEs, located in Richmond, 
California. The Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance (OASDI) program provides 
monthly benefits to retired workers and their dependents and to survivors of deceased insured 
workers. Benefits are paid as a matter of earned right to workers who gain insured status 
and to their eligible spouses and children. In this area, we will focus on tbe RSI program, 
specifically, representative payee issues, processing applications, systems controls, and fraud 
and abuse. 

Operations issue team : staff = 6 FTEs, located in Atlanta, Georgia. The SSA currently has 
1,300 field offices to serve its 50 million clients through its four entitlement programs. The 
offices are located in cities and rural communities across the Nation and are the Agency’s 
physical points of contact with the public. They are established and managed through a 
regional office structure under the direction and guidance of the Office of Operations in 
Baltimore. 

Systems issue team : staff = 9 FTEs, located in SSA headquarters. Automated processing 
systems are a critical element in SSA’s efforts to provide services to its clients. In today’s 
environment, SSA’s quality of service directly relates to the quality of its automated 
processing systems. The SSA is faced with huge increases in operational workloads over the 
next several years due to the demographic changes in our Nation’s population. To meet the 
future demands, SSA is relying on technological changes. The SSA challenge is to give the 
public the service they expect during a period of increasing demands for service without a 
corresponding increase in staff. To meet this challenge, SSA must increase reliance on 
automated systems. 

The sensitivity of the data maintained and the magnimde of funds expended make controls in 
automated systems critical to the integrity of SSA programs. We will focus on evaluating the 
cost-effectiveness of SSA’s automated systems, general and application controls, and the 
safeguards developed for reducing fraud and preventing costly errors. Also, the Government 
Management Reform Act generates the need for systems controls audits due to the critical 
role the- automated processing systems have in producing Enancial statement information. 

We will also evaluate SSA’s preparedness for the year 2000 to ensure that systems can accept 
and process transactions with new century dates. 

Technical Services issue team : staff = 7 FTEs, located in SSA headquarteis. This team 
provides a variety of services to support all the other issue teams, such as developing and 
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niDning mainframe and personal computer software programs to analyze data files copied by 
SSA for OIG use; modifying files for audit sampling, downloading files to personal 
computers, or transferring files to outlying offices; advising staff about data sources and 
content pertaining to planned or ongoing reviews; assisting in the development of 
sampling/estimation plans; and serving as the focal point for desktop publishing activities. 


Question 6. According to recent news articles, your office recently broke up one of the 
largest credit card fraud rings ever. Can you tell us about this - how SSA employees and its 
data bank were involved in this fraud ring, what you did to break it up, including what other 
agencies you worked in coordination with? Please provide more information on how 
counterfeiting affects SSA operations. Based on your experience in your first year on the 
job, what is your sense of the degree of criminal fraud out there, and are you adequately 
staffed to prevent it, or at the least, detect and eliminate it? How many criminal 
investigators do you estimate you might need, and how soon could they be hired and trained? 
Please provide a regional breakout of the offices and suboffices you have nationwide, 
including headquarters in terms of the number of investigative agents currently assigned to 
each, and the states or areas each office is responsible for. In addition, please explain the 
kind of work the regional offices and suboffices typically handle, and the volume they have 
been experiencing. In your opinion, which areas face particularly critical staffing shortages 
in the investigative area? 

Answer: 

A. The New York Credit Card Case 

During the past year, the Office of Investigations has been engaged in a large scale criminal 
investigation of an interstate credit card fraud ring comprised primarily of West African 
conspirators who bribed SSA employees to assist them in fiirttering their criminal fraud 
scheme. These criminals stole numbers of valid reissued credit cards from the U. S. mail. 
For obvious security reasons, credit card companies require a telephone activation protocol 
for card holders to follow in activating their replacement credit cards. This procedure 
normally requires that the card holder supply tteir mothers* maiden names to the credit card 
company to reinstate their credit cards, lliese West African conspirators provided Social 
Security numbers for specific persons to some SSA employees for the purpose of illegally 
obtaining that personas mother’s maiden name information from the SSA NUMIDENT data 
base. This information was then used by the conspirators to illegally activate stolen credit 
cards in order to fraudulently obtain goods and services. 

These credit card thefts involved thousands of credit cards, and the credit card issuers 
involved estimated their losses in the millions of dollars. We joined with the U.S. Secret 
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Service (USSS), the U. S. Postal Inspection Service (USPIS), the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI), the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS), the Internal Revenue 
Service’s (IRS) Inspection Service, the Department of State’s Diplomatic Security Service, 
and the City of New York Police Department in the investigation of these credit card crimes. 
These agencies are organized into the ‘*West African Task Force” under the aegis of the 
U. S. Secret Service. 

The Office of Investigations took the lead in uncovering the 16 SSA employees suspected of 
involvement in these crimes. Of this number, eight have been arrested; two convicted; two 
have been terminated from SSA employment and are awaiting judicial action; and four are 
still under investigation. 

There were 22 other individuals involved in this conspiracy who were not SSA employees. 

Of this number, 14 have been arrested; four have been iiKlicted; and four have been 
convicted. 

Most of the key leads in this investigation were uncovered by a special search of the SSA 
data bases by a task force of Office of Investigations’ agents and SSA systems analysts 
supplied with matching data from victims’ credit card issuers. This process quickly 
identified crucial patterns of criminal activity for the special agents developing this 
investigation for the United States Attorneys* Offices for the Southern and Eastern Districts 
of New York. These results were converted into the probable cause for the search and arrest 
warrants that neutralized this complex conspiracy. 

B. The Impact of How Counterfeiting Effects SSA Operations 

Counterfeiting has a palpable impact on SSA programs and operations. The production of 
counterfeit identification documents is one of the most serious crime issues confronting law 
enforcement in the United States today. The new desktop publishing technologies have 
brought the requisite expertise to produce counterfeit identification documents within the 
capacity of anyone with access to a personal computer. These criminal activities serve as the 
first step in a myriad of more involved economic fraud crimes and, in some instances, crimes 
of violence. All government agencies that dispense benefits are susceptible to these criminals 
with false identification. Counterfeiting Social Security cards and fraudulent use of SSNs are 
“breeder crimes” for criminals engaged in a wide variety of other criminal activities that run 
the spectrum from bank frauds to illegal immigration crimes. The Office of Investigations 
aggressively focuses on attacking the false identification rings that undergird these criminal 
schemes in concert with local, state and other Federal law enforcement agencies. The 
following are several examples of present efforts with respect to these violations: 
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In one ongoing investigation, two individuals were arrested by the U.S. Customs Service in 
early November 1996 in connection with the seizure of one the largest shipment of 
counterfeit Social Security cards and other fraudulent documentation. 

In April 1996, a United Parcel Service shipment from Mexico to Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
containing over 6,000 counterfeit Social Security cards was intercepted by the U.S. Customs 
Service. This seizure resulted in the criminal indictment of the intended recipient of these 
cards. 

In December 1996, the Office of Investigations executed multiple arrest and search warrants 
in the St. Louis, Missouri area involving the production of counterfeit identification and 
Social Security documents as part of a cr iminal scheme to smuggle illegal East Indian aliens 
into the United States. In this operation, over 30 illegal aliens were arrested and $100,000 
in contraband and counterfeit identification seized. 

In a similar case. Office of Investigations’ and INS agents arrested four Polish immigrants in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania who were engaged in a scheme to illegally obtain valid Social 
Security cards by producing counterfeit INS documents as a basis for identification. This 
scheme was part of an interstate conspiracy to facilitate illegal immigration to the United 
States. 

C. Assessment of the Office of Investigations’ Mission with Respect to Criminal Fraud 
Directed Against the SSA 

Assessment of SSA’s vulnerability to criminal fraud is a priority project for the Office of 
Investigations. As we are a new investigative organization, we are amassir^ the data from 
our operational experience to make valid assessments about where the SSA is vulnerable to 
criminal activity, and how best to combat these crimes with our resources. 1 would be 
pleased to provide the Subcommittee with this vulnerability assessment when it is completed 
in the near future. Despite the absence of this pending quantitative data, we can still make 
some general statements about the nature of SSA’s c riminal fraud exposure. It is apparent 
that the SSI and Disability benefit programs are particularly susceptible to fraud. There 
appears to be substantial street level c riminal expertise about how to defraud these particular 
benefit programs. The other substantial areas for an investigative focus are the crimes 
devolving from fraudulent or improper enumeration. Since the SSN is the de facto common 
identifier for most financial and identification transactions in this country, these crimes will 
continue to proliferate. 

After a year’s experience as Inspector General, I can accurately state that there is a 
substantial challenge facing the SSA OIG in safeguarding SSA’s Trust Fund and General 
Treasury monies. It is more difficult to determine the exact or correct size of our 
investigative component. For most of the months of my tenure, our criminal investigator 
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staffing has been under strength with respect to the substantial mission we face. At creation 
in April 1995, we had 76 investigators on staff. The Commissioner actively supported an 
increase of 53 criminal investigators for the OIG by amending the FY 1996 budget request to 
shift funding and positions from other SSA components to the OIG. As the Subcommittee is 
aware, we were granted authority to recruit an additional 75 criminal investigators in FY 
1997. All of this is a complex process and the dynamics of recruitment and training require 
an investment of time and resources that preclude us from making definitive determinations 
about our appropriate size, and more importantly our operational potential. As these new 
resources reach their journeyman work potential, their efforts can be factored into an 
assessment of the success of our overall agency performance vis-a-vis the SSA fraud 
vulnerability universe. We will continue to carefully track these activities and update the 
Subcommittee on the results of these efforts. 

D. The Regional Breakout of the Office of Investigations 

The Office of Investigations is organized into a Headquarters and eight field offices. Each of 
these field offices has sub-offices in various cities within their respective districts where the 
volume of work indicates that deployment of resources. 

The Boston Field Office covers the New England States and has a staff of 12. 

The New York Field Office covers New York and New Jersey and has a staff of 29. 

The Washington, D.C. Field Office covers the District of Columbia, Maryland. 

Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, and West Virginia and has a staff of 25. 

The Atlanta Field Office covers the States of Kentucky, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, and has a staff of 20. 

The Tampa Field Office covers Florida and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and has a 
staff of 18. 

The Chicago Field Office covers the States of Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and has a staff of 36. 

The Dallas Field Office covers the States of Texas, Montana, North and South Dakota, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and has a 
staff of 33. 

The Los Angeles Field Office covers the States of California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Nevada, Arizona, Hawaii, and Alaska, and has a staff of 40. 
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E. Overview of the Work in the Office of Investigations’ Field Offices 

The Commissioner has made an increased investigative response to fraud a major priority 
within SSA. The Office of Investigations closed FY 1996 with an inventory of 1,551 
pending investigations. In the same fiscal year, our investigative efforts led to the 
convictions of 568 individuals for crimes involving SSA benefit programs or operations. 
Additionally, we reported either to SSA or the United States Treasury $22,768,372 in fines, 
court-ordered restitution, or judgments, as tbe result of investigative activities. These results 
outline the scope of the Office of Investigations’ mission across the United States. The 
intensity of our investigauve operations matches those locations where SSA’s benefits 
disbursements are similarly most intense: in the major urban centers, and especially in 
Southern California and Florida. In order to maximize the potential of our investigative 
operations, I have established the following priorities for our Special Agents in Charge to 
determine the application of our resources: 

Our first priority is the investigation of ail internal fraud activity within SSA’s operations. In 
other words, the aggressive investigation of any fraud by SSA employees. 

The second priority is the investigation of all frauds involving SSA benefits programs. 

The third priority is the investigation of crimes involving the fraud or misuse of SSNs or 
Social Security cards. 


Question 7. What can you tell us about your office’s "hotline" since you became Inspector 
General? We undersUnd that it is different from the one operated earlier, when SSA was 
part of HHS. Please include general information on the number of calls you are averaging 
per month and the categories they fall into (employee fraud, beneficiary ^ud, etc.), as well 
as sources of calls by type (SSA employees, the public, etc.). Has the volume of these calls 
increased? Is your office able to keep up with them? If not, what additional resources do 
you estimate you might need? 

Answer: 

At the time of my confirmation as the SSA Inspector General, the Hotline was staffed by one 
full-time operator with limited supervision. Immediate steps were taken to assess the duties 
and responsibilities of the SSA OIG Hotline and to refocus its mission and objectives to 
complement major proactive fraud awareness and investigative initiatives developed by my 
office and that of the Office of the Commissioner. In addition, the role and function of the 
Hotline was substantially expanded to include the management and operation of the new OIG 
Allegation Management System (AMS). This system captures data concerning all allegations 



of criminal activity reported to OIG nationwide. The AMS output will permit more timely 
management analysis of that data and enable OIG to more effectively focus its limited 
resources on audit and investigative initiatives. 

Additional OIG and other manpower and resources were identified and dedicated to the 
establishment of the new SSA OIG Hotline. Presently, there are six operators. We plan to 
add five operators to handle the increase in Hotline volume due to the wide-ranging fraud 
awareness campaign of the Hotline within and outside SSA, and the workload generated by 
the new AMS system described earlier. Full-time management of the Hotline is provided by 
seasoned, career OIG employees who are experts in law enforcement and hotline operations. 

Contact points at the SSA Deputy Commissioner level have been formally established with 
the Hotline to coordinate communications concerning Hotline referrals to SSA field and 
Headquarters components, expediting analysis and the implementation of corrective measures 
(if necessary), and other matters requiring priority or special handling. This connection also 
serves as a vital link in keeping senior SSA management officials informed of the types of 
fraud, waste, and abuse being reported to the OIG Hotline, and may identify trends or 
vulnerabilities requiring prompt action. After taking into account privacy and investigative 
considerations, results of selected matters reaching the Hotline will be made available to the 
Congress, SSA officials and other interested parties, such as the President’s Council on 
Integrity and Efficiency This basic communication step is designed to cement solid working 
relationships between SSA components and the Hotline, and to publicize Hotline activities 
and the disposition of allegations reported to it. 

Presently, the average number of telephone calls received monthly by the Hotline is 4, OCX). 
On average, 300 letters are also received. Further, about 300 allegations requiring input by 
the Hotline to the AMS described previously arc being received each month. 

Generally, allegations reported to the Hotline fall into the following categories: employee 
fraud, beneficiary fraud, waste, abuse, misconduct, mismanagement, conflict of interest, and 
miscellaneous. Sources of calls and letters include (but are not limited to) SSA employees, 
the public, other government hotlines, other Federal, state, and local agencies (including law 
enforcement agencies), the Congress, GAO, and anonymous tips. The Hotline is growing and 
expanding as a result of modest preliminary publicity efforts within and outside SSA. Early 
results indicate that the volume of calls and letters reaching the Hotline will increase 
exponentially as our fraud awareness campaign moves into high gear. Despite the six-fold 
increase in the number of operators previously dedicated to the Hotline, our short-term plan 
is to quickly acquire five additional Program Specialists to more effectively process calls and 
letters in a timely manner. Long-range plans (late Summer) for fully implementing the 
increased AMS technology should enable a more efficient use of resources. 
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Question 8. Your data indicate that each investigator returned $181,000 in savings, and 
each auditor returned $980,000 in savings in your first year of operation. Tell us more about 
this, in particular what the cost to benefit ratio was in dollar amounts. 

Answer: 

The estimated savings (recoveries) for investigators consists of an extrapolation of recoveries 
for the period April 1, 1995 through March 31, 1996 from a baseline of 113 investigators. 
This extrapolation was increased by 30 percent for the following factors: the base year 
included furloughs and budget constraints, experienced investigators have now been hired, 
investigators will obtain program/operations knowledge and experience, and Joint Field 
Operations will be undertaken with other Federal, State, and local law enforcement agencies. 

The $181,000 in savings per investigator was the amount of base year recoveries (through 
fines, Judgements and restitutions) and consisted of: 

SSA Dollars Recovered: 


Retirement and Survivors ’ Insurance $ 2 , 294,787 

Disability Insurance 2 , 992 , 184 

Supplemental Security Income 3 , 560,479 

Total SSA Dollars $ 8 , 947,450 

Other Non-SSA Dollars (Primarily General Revenue Uncollected Taxes and Other 
Federal Programs' Benefits) Recovered Attributable to: 


Social Security Number Fraud 
Miscellaneous Fraud 

Total Other Dollars 

Total All Recoveries 

Number of Investigators 

Dollar Recoveries Per Agent 


$ 11 , 356,454 

23 - 3,716 

$ 11 , 570,170 

$ 20 , 515,620 

113 

$ 181,572 


The $980,000 in savings per auditor is attributable to $112 million in recommendations from 
20 reports issued during the base year that would result in reduced benefrts or questioned 
costs if the reconunendations were all implemented. The OIG had 114 auditors for the base 
year. Because the effort needed to implement could not be accomplished during the base 
year, we did not attempt to guess the actual amount of savings that will be attained from 
these specific recommendations. Fifteen of these 20 reports also contained recommendations 
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for funds put to better use totaling $968 million; however, we did not include recommended 
funds put to better use in our estimate of base year audit savings. 

Based upon these savings, we project our annual benefits to cost ratio would be nearly 3:1. 


Question 9. Would you tell us a little more about these SSA computer operations, the 
number and expertise of the staff you are currently devoting to investigations in this area, 
and what you would need to establish adequate internal controls and protections? Is this the 
kind of expertise that you could obtain by hiring current SSA staff, particularly OPIR staff? 

Answer: 

The size and complexity of SSA's data processing operations are enormous. During FY 
1996, SSA processed the following workloads: 

o 50 million persons received $380.6 billion in Title n and Title XVI beneHts, 

o almost 240 million earnings record accretions were processed, 

o about 15.9 million requests for new SSNs or replacement cards were 
processed, and 

approximately 6.6 million Title n and Title XVI claims were processed. 

Nearly all of this activity is directly dependent upon SSA’s data processing operations. 

In addition, as pan of SSA’s FY 1998 budget request, the Agency is requesting funding for 
numerous systems initiatives that it feels are critical to its mission. The following projects 
are included in its FY 1998 submission: 

$350 million to fund the installation of Intelligent Workstations/Local Area 
Networks throughout SSA, 

$30 million to fund increased automation of work processes, 
o $31 million to fund improved telephone service, and 

o $16 million to fuixl electronic service delivery initiatives. 
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To review these and other critical system development projects, the OIG is currently only 
able to devote nine staff to audits in the systems area. We believe we need 21 staff members 
to work in the systems area. This number is modest compared to the number suggested in a 
recent study performed by Coopers and Ly brand. The study recommended that we have 40 
to 45 staff perform systems audits to effectively assess the vulnerability of SSA’s systems 
technology on an ongoing basis. We do not know if individual OPIR staff members have the 
experience in the areas of ADP or auditing that are needed by the OIG. 


Question 10. 1 was pleased to hear your mention of the disability program as an area of 
focus. You mentioned that you will be reviewing and reporting on SSA’s progress in 
improving the timeliness and cost effectiveness of its disability program. I am deeply 
concerned about the differences in allowance rates between the State Disability Determination 
Services and the administrative law judges. Are your people focusing on decisional 
disparities? What other disability-relat«J issues are you focusing on? 

Answer: 

The OIG is focusing on decisional disparities. Our FY 1997 Workplan includes the 
following reviews; 

o AUs’ Reasons for Reversing Disability Decisions. This review will determine what 
factors influence ALJ’s stated reasons for reversing disability decisions. 

o Comparison of OHA’s and DDS’s Decision Criteria. This review will address 
inconsistencies between the DDS and the OH A decisions. 

Our FY 1998 Workplan will include a review of: 

o AU reversals to determine whether applicants presented different medical conditions 
when appealing the denial decision than they presented initially to the DDS. The 
DDSs did not consider these cases to be disabled based on the beneficiary’s medical 
condition during the initial review. 

In addition, as part of reviewing SSA’s Redesign Plan, we plan to review the success of the 
process unification initiatives. Additional audit work related to the cost effectiveness of 
SSA’s disability program is discussed in our answer to question number 11. 


Question 11. Recently, as part of legislation to increase the earnings limit, Congress 
authorized substantial additional funding to clear up the continuing disability review (CDR) 
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backlog. I believe it was a whopping $2.67 billion over 7 years. What role will your office 
play in advising Congress whether this money - or any other large suras it authorizes SSA -- 
is being well spent to achieve what Congress intended? 

Answer: 

In recent years, SSA’s backlog of CDRs that are overdue has grown and the Congress has 
increased the number of CDRs and medical reviews that must be conducted. The GAO 
estimated that 4.3 million DI and SSI beneficiaries were due or overdue for a CDR in 1996. 
To meet this challenge, SSA has established a plan to eliminate the backlog by 2002. In 
addition, Congress has mandated that SSA report annually on the CDRs conducted, the funds 
saved and the cost of conducting these CDRs. Congress, with the support of the 
Administration, provided specific funding for conducting certain kinds of CDRs. 

To assess the effectiveness of SSA’s actions to eliminate the CDR backlog and report on the 
cost of specific legislation, the following reviews are planned for FYs 1997 and/or 1998: 

o SSA’s planned expansion of its profiling syf^tem to include Medicare and Medicaid 
data in order to more reliably predict which beneficiaries would be cost effectively 
served by a mailer CDR instead of a full medical review. 

o SSA’s backlog plan to determine whether SSA’s emphasis is on saving program funds 
in the most cost effective manner and not just to reduce the number of CDRs 
overdue. 

o SSA’s accounting for the specific funding provided by Congress to conduct certain 
types of CDRs. SSA estimates it will complete its annual report in early 1997. We 
will verify SSA’s reported investment in CDRs and its related accomplishments. 


Question 12. SSA has the responsibility for Old-age, Survivors and Disability Insurance and 
Supplemental Security Income. In which of these programs are most of the investigations 
conducted? Do your investigations indicate that any one program is more prone to abuse, 
waste or fraud? 

Answer: 

During the 20 months since SSA became an independent agency, the percentage of our 
investigative activities concentrated in the program areas were as follows: 

SSN RSI DI SSI Other 
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51% 15% 12% 20% 2% 

The above numbers indicate that investigations have been predominantly enumeration fraud 
(SSN) cases. Enumeration is the process by which SSA assigns original SSNs, issues 
replacement cards to people with existing SSNs, and verifies SSNs for employers and other 
government agencies. The expanded use of SSN's as identifiers has given rise to the practice 
of counterfeiting SSN cards, obtaining SSN cards based on false information, and 
fraudulently misusing SSNs to obtain beneHts and services from government programs, credit 
card companies, retailers and other businesses. Additional concerns relate to improperly 
issuing SSNs for illegal work activity by non-citizens, to issuing multiple SSNs to 
individuals, and to controls over third party involvement (i.e. hospitals, relatives, and other 
governmental agencies) in the enumeration process. 

Since the inception of the OIG, its investigative resources have been dedicated to fraud in the 
following manner: 1) employees attempting to defraud SSA programs; 2) cases involving 
monetary losses to the trust funds; and 3) SSN fraud. As the OIG continues to expand and 
gain additional resources, we will be able to focus on employee and program fraud. The 
OIG anticipates that more allegations will be referred to the office thus generating more 
investigations of these fraud matters. 

The Strategic Enforcement Team (SET), staffed with intelligence analysts and technical 
experts who support the OIG with research and early information about criminal schemes and 
techniques, has planned a fraud vulnerability smdy which will identify the types of fraud 
currently perpetrated against the programs of SSA. The team plans to quantify the impact of 
such fraud in terms of volume of activity and dollar loss incurred. The study will higMight 
previously successful efforts used to combat fraud. Additionally, the study will present what 
measures the Office of Investigations is currently taking or planning that will detect and 
prevent future criminal activity involving SSA programs and operations. 


Question 13. Protecting the Social Security Trust Funds from all manners of waste, fraud 
and abuse is extremely important to the American public, and this Subcommittee is 
committed to doing all that it can to assist you to succeed in doing that. In addition to 
making sure that your office has the resources it needs, is there additional legislation that 
Congress could provide to help you in this effort? 


Answer: 
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I appreciate ydur commitment to our efforts to combat waste, fraud, and abuse in the context 
of the Social Security Trust Funds, and your willingness to bring to Congress' attention any 
measures which might aid in that effort. 

Proposals and implementation of additional tools to aid in combating SSA program fraud is 
among my highest priorities. To that end, I have created a group charged with identifying 
areas vulnerable to fraud within SSA’s programs and with proposing solutions. The 
Deterrence and Recovery Measures Ta^ Force (DRM), wMch consisted of staff members 
from each OIG component, fulfilled that purpose and created a plan to provide the OIG with 
additional legislative and regulatory tools to combat fraud. Ail legislative proposals which 
grow out of DRM's work will, of course, have to follow established Agency policies for 
development, review, and comment before they are submitted to Congress as part of the 
Agency's legislative package. I appreciate your interest in such proposals. 

In addition, as you may be aware, a statute known colloquially as the Weingarten Rule (5 
U.S.C. 7U4(a)(2)(B)), provides for the presence of a union representative under certain 
circumstances when a union member employed by the agency is examined "by g 
representative of the agency m connection with an investigation. ..." (Emphasis added). 

This office has been named in an unfair labor practice complaint (ULP) before the Federal 
Labor Relations Authority (FLRA) for refusing to allow a union representative in an OIG 
investigative interview of an employee. In addition, several similar charges have been 
leveled against this office by the AFGE and are under investigation by the FLRA. 

Due to its stamtory independence from SSA, an OIG investigator does not act as "a 
representative of the agency" when conducting investigative interviews, so the Weinparten 
Rule does not apply. Needless to say, the AFGE disagrees with this analysis and has 
repeatedly filed charges with the FLRA. 

These ULP cases are a significant drain on the resources of this office. Legislation 
clarifying the Weingarten Rule would free those resources for the purpose for which they 
were intended ~ the reduction of fraud, waste and abuse. Any assistance in this regard 
would be most helpful. 
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Question 14. Please tell us about cooperative work you are doing with other agencies, such 
as Office of the Anomey General, and agencies within the Departments of Justice and 
Treasury. 

Answer: 

We have conducted over 700 cases with other agencies since April 1, 1995. Specifically, the 
Office of Investigations has worked Jointly with the FBI on 78 cases; 155 cases with the INS; 
149 cases with the USSS; 22 cases with the IRS; 83 cases with the USPIS; and more than 
50 cases with other OIG’s, such as the Departments of Agriculture, Treasury, Health and 
Human Services, Energy, Housing and Urban Development, Labor, Education, Veteran’s 
Affairs, and Defense; the Small Ehisiness Administration, and the General Services 
Administration. In addition, we have worked cooperatively with State and local law 
enforcement agencies on over 170 cases since its creation. 

The following are some of the investigative operations that currently are being conducted 
with other agencies: 

Utah Counterfeit Card Project 

This project began in August 1996 as an effort to gather intelligence information regarding 
the manufacture/acquisition/trafficking of counterfeit Social Security cards as well as other 
identification documents and the use of those counterfeit SSA cards in the state of Utah. As 
specific subjects have been identified, cases have been opened and investigated by the Office 
of Investigations. This project is being worked jointly with the FBI and local law 
enforcement agencies in Utah. 

Operation Fare Game 

In September 1996, the Office of Investigations began joint investigation with the United 
States Border Patrol aimed at identifying deportable aliens currently working as taxi drivers, 
tour bus drivers and contract school bus drivers in Dade County, Florida. The targeted 
subjects have been identified as suspected illegal aliens possessing counterfeit SSNs and using 
false counterfeit social security documents. 

Operation Pinch 

The Office of Investigations is engaged in a nationwide, large scale investigation of a 
fraudulent credit card operation. Aspects of this crime involve West Africans who have 
bribed SSA employees to assist in the furtherance of their credit card fraud operation. The 
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We arc working cooperatively with a task force including the USPIS and USSS into this 
widespread credit card scam. In February 1996, this case was presented and accepted for 
prosecution by the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the Southern District of New York. 

Southwest Tactical Operations Plan (STOP) 

This operation was established to identify and suspend payments to SSI recipients 
fraudulently receiving benefits while residing in another country. STOP will be tested along 
our southwest border due to the numerous allegations regarding program fraud and abuse in 
this area. It is anticipated that this operation wilt result in the elimination of substantial 
numbers of illegal recipients and save the associated disbursements. 

Presently, the operation’s agents have selected 2,107 SSI recipients from El Paso zip codes 
79901 and 79912. Each recipient was requested via mail to supply evidence of U.S. 
residency in the form of rental receipts, utility bills, tax records, etc. Starting on December 
19, 1996, the operation sent notices to recipients who have failed to respond to the request 
for evidence of U.S. Residency, stating that their February 1997 checks will be suspended if 
they do not comply. The OIG will investigate all cases in which the recipient fails to 
respond. The operation is expected to be completed by April 15, 1997. 


Question 15. I understand that one of your goals is to be more responsive to fraud 
allegations you receive from SSA eiiq)loyees and the general public, aiKl I commend you for 
this. Can you tell us, on average, about how many allegations are coming into your office 
monthly from SSA employees, and also from the public? What steps are you also taking to 
deter emerging criminal schemes and sophisticated criminal enterprises that may be difficult 
to detect? 

Answer: 

On average, prior to the inauguration of the expanded OIG Hotline operation on 
November 25, 1996, between 5 and 10 percent of all allegations received were from present 
or former SSA employees. 

With the expansion of the OIG Hotline, coupled with our proactive fraud awareness 
campaign, which includes posters, notices that accompany checks, news articles, and various 
public announcements of tte SSA OIG Hotline, the numter of allegations of all types, 
including reports from employees, has already sharply increased. 


Since the official ribbon<utting on November 25, 1996, more than 9,000 calls have reached 
the 800 toll-free telephone number and resulted in over 800 fraud allegations. We anticipate 
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that as many as 150 - 200 of these allegations may be from current or former SSA 
employees. 

The Office of Investigations has established the following two groups that are dedicated to 
the deterrence and detection of emerging criminal schemes and sophisticated criminal 
enterprises: 

The Enforcement Operations Division coordinates the Joint Field Operations (JFO). The 
JFO is staffed with highly experienced criminal investigators. These investigators draw upon 
their experience and established contacts within the law enforcement community to focus on 
significant fraud and enumeration violations against SSA programs. The JFO criminal 
investigators are located in strategic sites throughout the United States with special emphasis 
on States adjacent to the U.S. borders. 

The Strategic Enforcement Team is staffed with intelligence analysts and technical experts 
who support the OIG with research and early warning information about criminal schemes 
and techniques. The team enhances the OIG’s ability to identify crime patterns in a timely 
manner or trends in the types of frauds being peq>etrated, and in developing novel 
approaches for combating complex fraud schemes. 

One of the initiatives developed by the SET this year to detect and deter an emerging 
criminal scheme has been the Southwest Tactical Operations Plan. This is a pilot program 
designed to qualify and quantify fraud being perpetrated by large groups of individuals 
applying for benefits to which they are not entitled. The program will examiiw recipients 
who arc fraudulently receiving SSI payments while residing outside the United States. This 
concept will be tested along our southwest border due to the numerous allegations regarding 
program fraud and abuse in this area. It may be utilized in other border areas at a later 
time. 

Another initiative underway by the team focuses on the problem of doctors and attorneys 
who facilitate fraudulent applications for benefits. The team is currently targeting an 
attomey/doctor situation a^ has received the cooperation of the U.S. Attorney in that 
district. The pursuit of this investigation is intended to uncover the facilitators of this major 
source of ftau^ent disability benefits and will provide experience and direction for 
application in several other areas. 


Question 16. I understand that before coming to SSA, you were appointed by President 
Bush as Inspector General for the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, where you served for 7 
years. In addition, you also served on the President’s Commission on Organized Crime and 
as head of operations for the Department of Labor Office of Racketeenng, both during the 
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Reagan Administration. Based on your experience as Inspector General for both agencies, 
and your background in criminal investigations, what are some of the consequences you have 
seen of not adequately deterring waste, fraud and abuse? 

Answer: 

My public service career in law enforcement has provided me with an appreciation for the 
challenges of designing and implementing enforcement programs to combat crime (or as in 
the case of Inspectors General, in eliminating fraud, waste and abuse). Conversely, my 
career has also provided me with an understanding of the consequences of failure to have 
such a program in areas vulnerable to fraud. 

In several agencies where I’ve served, I’ve participated in the introduction of investigative 
operations where no prior enforcement operations existed. In these instances, the level of 
criminal activities had usually increased to provocative, and certainly unhealthy levels, 
requiring substantial law enforcement intervention. 

The most dramatic of these instances involved my service with the Department of Labor, 
Office of Racketeering, and the President’s Commission on Organized Crime, where the 
focus was on the infiltration of labor unions by organized crime. By the time the 
government decided to act on this crime issue, certain elements of organized labor in the 
United States were rife with corruption. Four international unions were completely 
controlled by the mafia, as were various industries in certain regions of the country. Crime 
in these mafia-controlled unions, as is the case with any enterprise or activity devoid of any 
law enforcement focus (to include government benefit programs) was out-of-control. Many 
of these criminal activities were so common and prolific that they were scarcely recognized 
by the public as being crimes. The participants seeking and granting benefits understood the 
schemes so well that they were perpetrated with a wink and a nod, rather than leaving behind 
more normal trails of criminal evidence. These conditions made evidence gathering and 
prosecution exceedingly difficult. 

Decent union members witnessing the unchecked pillaging of union funds felt foolish for not 
participating in these criminal acts or cowardly for not attempting to stop them. This culmre 
produced plummeting morale and cynicism among union members and even more damaging, 
a fear of the workplace. This is also sometimes the case among honest government benefit 
recipients and government workers where enforcement programs are failing. Government 
employees are outraged about the fraud and abuse they witness within government. Our 
challenge is to design and deploy our resources to combat this fraud in ways that make a 
difference. This is a critical consideration because my experience has also prepared me to 
understand that attempts to eliminate fraud or crime without a strategy to maximize the 
impact or effectiveness of these operations are doomed to failure. In areas where little 
enforcement has occurred over a long period of time, law enforcement attempts to attack 
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pandemic fraud are defeated by the reluctance of the courts to deal with crimes that have 
become so common that arrests and prosecutions are rare. As a result, these prosecutions 
actually appear to be the acts of selective prejudice by the government and are thus rejected 
by the courts. 

There never will be a time where we possess enough resources to completely suppress fraud. 
Instead, our responsibility is to maximize the impact of our OIG operations by developing 
projects and procedures that count. What these strategies might be, and how we effectively 
fulfill them, is our abiding charge. 

My past experience has also informed me about the consequences of failure to act effectively 
on these areas. I have witnessed valuable and important government programs collapse from 
the weight of abuse. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ Central States Pension 
Fund was barred from making loans as investments because so many of their loans were to 
support mafia enterprises. I have also witnessed the costs of government programs become 
so prohibitively expensive that they are abandoned because no one could effectively separate 
deserving applicants from those who would defraud. 

In sum, I understand the corrosive effects of failing to act decisively against program areas 
that are susceptible to fraud, waste and abuse. As I have indicated in these responses to the 
Subcommittee, we are well underway in the effort to effectively provide an effective 
enforcement program to the SSA. 
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Chairman Bunning. I would like to ask the next panel to come 
forward. Diana Eisenstat, Associate Director, Income Security 
Issues, GAO; accompanied by Cynthia Fagnoni, Assistant Director, 
Income Security Issues; and Michael Blair, another Assistant 
Director, Income Security Issues from their Atlanta office. The 
GAO has done a great deal of work for this Subcommittee and this 
Congress, and we are grateful for their efforts. 

Also joining the panel is Jerry Thomas of Decatur, Georgia, 
president, and Douglas Willman of Lincoln, Nebraska, president- 
elect of the National Council of DDS; and Larry DeVantier of 
Springfield, Illinois, president of the National Association of 
Disability Examiners. 

Mr. Thomas testified before this Subcommittee on disability 
issues last year. This panel will be testifying on two very different 
issues, personal earnings and benefit estimate statements and 
SSA’s disability program redesign initiatives. 

In the interest of saving time, we would like GAO to present tes- 
timony on PEBES and then have Members ask any questions that 
they have on that. Then I would like the GAO to give their testi- 
mony on disability redesign, followed by testimony on that issue 
from the State DDS witnesses. 

After all three witnesses have testified on disability redesign, 
Members can ask questions of the panel on these issues. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF DIANA S. EISENSTAT, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

INCOME SECURITY ISSUES, HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 

HUMAN SERVICES DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING 

OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED BY CYNTHIA M. FAGNONI, ASSIST- 
ANT DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY ISSUES; AND MICHAEL 

BLAIR, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY ISSUES 

Ms. Eisenstat. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased 
to be here today to discuss how effectively 

Chairman BuNNiNG. Would you please put the mike a lot closer 
so we can all hear you? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Is this better? 

Chairman BUNNiNG. That is better. 

Ms. Eisenstat. I am pleased to be here today to discuss how ef- 
fectively the Social Security Administration's personal earnings 
and benefit estimate statements, PEBES, convey information to the 
public. 

PEBES is a 6-page statement which provides workers with infor- 
mation about their yearly earnings on record at SSA and the 
amount of Social Security retirement, survivor, and disability bene- 
fits they will receive. You have a copy of PEBES before you, and 
I believe it is also going to be displayed over here on these boards. 

SSA has provided PEBES statements to the public upon request 
since 1988, but Congress required SSA to begin sending out 
PEBES to workers automatically beginning in 1995. 

Starting in fiscal year 2000, PEBES will be sent to almost every 
U.S. worker, age 25 and older, an estimated 123 million each year. 
SSA projects that this effort will cost more than $80 million in 
fiscal year 2000 alone. 
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By providing PEBES, SSA’s goals are to give the public a better 
understanding of Social Security benefits, assist workers in plan- 
ning for their financial futures, and to better ensure that Social 
Security earnings records are accurate and complete. 

Our work has shown that SSA has taken steps to improve 
PEBES, and the public reaction has been positive. However, the 
statement fails to communicate clearly the complex information 
readers need to understand SSA's programs and benefits. Also, the 
design and organization of the statement make it difficult to locate 
and understand important information. 

We believe that PEBES can be improved by making the purpose 
of the statement more clear in the Commissioner’s letter. As you 
can see by looking at this first board, the presentation is 
uninviting. The type is too densely packed. The lines are too long. 
There is not enough white space, and the key points are not high- 
lighted. 

After a recent briefing of SSA officials, the agency decided to 
shorten and clarify the Commissioner’s letter for the 1997 mailing. 
Comments from SSA’s public focus groups, SSA employees, and 
benefit experts, also indicate that the statement contains too much 
information and is too complex. This is especially true for younger 
workers who have expressed a preference for a 2-page statement, 
a simpler 1-page form containing their estimated benefits and 
taxes paid, and a separate pamphlet containing the explanatory 
information. 

SSA has not made the best use of layout and design to help the 
reader identify the most important points and move easily from one 
section to the next. Information in PEBES does not appear where 
needed. 

By looking at the second board, you will note that the statement 
contains a patchwork of explanations throughout the document. 
This causes readers to flip from page to page repeatedly. 

The blue highlighted material contains information needed to un- 
derstand the benefit estimates, and the yellow highlighted material 
contains information needed to understand the earnings record and 
taxes paid. 

Although the public and benefit experts agree that the current 
statement is too long, there is no clear consensus on how best to 
present benefit information. The Canadian Gk>vernment, for exam- 
ple, chose to use a two-part document. They provide the individual 
earnings record and benefit estimates in a brief 1-page statement 
and detail the pro^am explanations in a separate brochure. 

SSA is considering an extensive redesign of PEBES for the fiscal 
year 1999 mailings, but only if it saves money on printing costs. 
However, we suggest that SSA look at the hidden costs of not mak- 
ing changes. For example, readers who have questions or do not 
understand why they receive the statement may call or visit SSA 
creating more work for its staff. Furthermore, if PEBES frustrates 
or con&ses people, receiving a statement could undermine public 
confidence in SSA and its programs. 

A number of complex decisions must be made which balance cost 
and the public’s need for information with the risk of providing too 
much. Our work suggests that improving PEBES will demand 
attention from SSA senior leadership. 
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In addition to revising the Commissioner’s message, SSA can 
make some basic changes to improve the statement. However, more 
extensive revisions are needed to ensure that the statement com- 
municates effectively. SSA will need to start now to complete these 
changes before its 1999 redesign target date. The changes include 
making better use of layout and design, working to simplify certain 
explanations, and testing reader comprehension. 

It also needs to evaluate and test alternative formats for commu- 
nicating the information presented in PEBES in a cost-effective 
manner. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be 
happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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STATEMENT OF DIANA S. EISENSTAT 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, INCOME SECURITY ISSUES 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES DIVISION, GAO 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the Social Security 
Administration's (SSA) Personal Earnings and Benefit Estimate 
Statement (PEBES) . This six-page statement supplies information 
about a worker's yearly earnings on record a,t SSA; eligibility for 
Social Security retirement, survivor, and disability benefits; and 
estimates of these benefits. The PEBES also explains Social 
Security programs and benefits.’ 

SSA has provided a PEBES to individuals upon recjuest since 
1988. As required by the Congress, in 1995 SSA began sending the 
statements automatically to workers who have reached age 60. 
Starting in fiscal year 2000, statements will reach an estimated 
123 million people each year- -almost every U.S. worker age 25 and 
older. SSA projects that this effort will cost more than $80 
million in fiscal year 2000 alone. 

Personal experience with a federal agency and its programs can 
greatly influence public opinion about that agency. Receiving a 
PEBES is likely to be most workers only experience with SSA until 
they retire or possibly become disabled. Both the sponsor of the 
legislation requiring these statements and SSA officials hope that 
the statements will help build confidence in Social Security 
programs by informing the public about Social Security benefits and 
serve as a useful financial planning tool. 

In recent testimony before this Subcommittee,^ we noted that 
legislative requirements for the PEBES present a significant 
workload challenge for SSA. Today I would like to discuss our 
ongoing work for the Subcommittee on how effectively the PEBES 
conveys information to the public. Specifically, I will focus on 
what SSA has done to improve the statement, the extent to which the 
PEBES communicates its goals and information clearly, SSA's plans 
to revise the statement, and actions we believe will improve it. 

To develop this information, we reviewed SSA’s documentation on the 
PEBES and met with SSA officials and field office staff. We also 
reviewed selected public- and private-sector pension benefit 
statements and discussed them with recognized experts in the field. 
Finally, we consulted an expert in document design and 
communication to review and provide comments on the PEBES . 

In sxmnary, we found that SSA has taken steps to improve the 
PEBES, and feedback indicates that, overall, the public feels that 
the statement can be a valuable tool for retirement planning. The 
statement fails to communicate clearly, however, the complex 
information readers need to understand SSA's programs and benefits. 
The statement, for example, does not explicitly state its purpose. 
In addition, the design and organization of the statement make it 
difficult for the reader to locate and understand important 
information. For exanple, the information needed to fully 
understand the benefit estimates is spread over five pages. Public 
feedback on the statement also indicates that readers are confused 
by several important explanations, such as who in their family is 
also eligible for benefits and how much these family members might 
receive. 

SSA is considering redesigning the PEBES but only if the 
redesign results in reduced printing costs. This approach 
overlooks hidden costs, such as U) the workload generated by 
public inquiries when people do not understand the statement and 
(2) the possibility that a poorly designed statement can undermine, 
rather than boost, public confidence. Issuing these statements is 
a significant initiative for SSA, and the agency should take steps 
now to redesign the statement to more effectively present PEBES 


’Appendix I contains a copy of a 1996 PEBES, which has been 
slightly reduced for photocopying purposes. 

‘SQciai Security AdmiBXatratiQn; Effective Leadership Meeded co 

Meet Daunting Challenges (GAO/T-OCG-96-7 , July 25, 1996). 
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information. Active leadership from SSA's senior managers 
needed to ensure the success of this important initiative. 

OVERVIEW QE-IHE PEBES 

Since the Social Security Act became law in 1935, workers i. 
had the right to review their earnings records on file at SSA to 
ensure that they are correct.^ In 1988, SSA introduced the PEBES 
to better enable workers who re<^ested such information to review 
their earnings records and obtain benefit estimates. According to 
SSA, less than 2 percent of workers who pay Social Security taxes 
request these statements each year. 

The PEBES legislation* requires SSA to begin sending 
statements to eligible workers® according to the schedule that 
appears in table 1. SSA plans to mail some statements even sooner 
than required. By fiscal year 2000, SSA plans to have mailed 
statements automatically to over 70 million workers. 

Table 1: Schedule for D istributing Benefit Statements 


Fiscal year 

Eligible individuals 

Volume estimated by 

SSA 

1995 

age 60 and over 

6.7 million* 

1996-1999 

turning age 60 during 
the year 

1.6 to 1.8 million 
annually 

2000 + 

age 25 and older 

123 million annually 


By providing these statements, SSA's goals are to (1) better 
inform the public of benefits available under SSA's programs, (2) 
assist workers in planning for their financial future, and (3) 
better ensure that Social Security earnings records are complete 
and accurate. Correcting earnings records benefits both SSA and 
the public because early identification and correction of errors in 
earnings records can reduce the time and cost required to correct 
them years later when an individual files for retirement benefits. 

Issuing the PEBES is a significant initiative for SSA. The 
projected cost of oiore than $80 million in fiscal year 2000 
includes $56 million for production costs, such as printing and 
mailing the statement, and $24 million for personnel costs. SSA 
estimates that 608 staff -years will be required to handle the PEBES 
workload in fiscal year 2000: SSA staff are needed to prepare the 
statements, investigate discrepancies in workers' earnings records, 
and respond to public inquiries. 


’Overall, the chance of SSA incorrectly recording a wage is small. 
According to SSA's Ac count ability Report for Fiscal Year 1995. 98.7 
percent of reported earnings are posted accurately to an 
individual's record. Even this accuracy rate of almost 99 percent, 
however, results in over 2 million earnings each year that cannot 
be linked to specific individuals' records. 

‘P.L. 101-239 and P.L. 101-508. 

®SSA must send a PEBES to those who are at least 25 years old, have 
a Social Security number, have wages or net earnings from self- 
envloyment, are not receiving title II benefits, and have a current 
address obtainable by SSA. 

‘This is SSA's total of mandated statements actually mailed in 
1995. 
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SSA HAS TAXEW STEPS TO EMHAMCE THE PEBES i 
PITRLir RFArTTOM HA.q RFFN POqTTTVF 

Since the PEBES was first developed, SSA has conducted several 
small-scale and national surveys to assess the general public's 
reaction to receiving an unsolicited PEBES. In addition, SSA has 
conducted a series of focus groups to elicit' the public's and SSA 
employees' opinion of the statement and what parts of it they did 
and did not understand. 

In response to this feedback and suggestions from SSA staff, 
SSA revised the statement. For example, early statements routinely 
provided retirement benefit estimates for age 65, the earliest age 
at which workers could retire and receive their full Social 
Security retirement benefit,’ and for delayed retirement at age 70. 
When SSA learned that many people were interested in the effect of 
early retirement on their benefits, SSA added an estimate for 
retirement at age 62. 

Overall public reaction to receiving an unsolicited PEBES has 
been consistently favorable. In a nationally representative survey 
conducted during a 1994 pilot test, the majority of respondents 
indicated they were glad to receive their statements.* In 
addition, 95 percent of the respondents said the information 
provided was helpful to their families. Overall, older individuals 
reacted more favorably to receiving a PEBES than did younger 
individuals. In addition, SSA representatives who answer the toll- 
free telephone calls from the public have stated that most callers 
are pleased that they received a PEBES and say that the information 
is useful for financial planning. 

rr.FARLY rnMMTTNICATTMC; SfiA PROGRAM AMD BENEFIT INFORMATION COULD 

FURTHER EMHAMCE THE PEBES’ VALUE 

Although SSA has taken steps to improve the PEBES, we found 
that the current statement still provides too much information, 
which may overwhelm the reader, and presents the information in a 
way that undermines its usefulness. These weaknesses are 
attributable, in part, to the process SSA used to develop the 
PEBES. Additional information and expanded explanations have made 
the statement longer, but some explanations still confuse readers. 
Moreover, SSA has not tested for reader comprehension and has not 
collected detailed information from its front-line workers on the 
public's response to the PEBES. 

Research suggests that, in general, people find forms, 
notices, and statements difficult to use and understand. For this 
reason, many people may approach a PEBES-like statement with fear, 
frustration, insecurity, and hesitation.* To overcome this 
challenge, the design expert we consulted suggested that such 
statements have the following: 

An obvious purpose: Readers need to know immediately why they 

got the statement, what information it contains, and what they 

are expected to do with the information. 

An attractive and functional design and organ! 2 a t ion: The 

statement should look easy to read, the sections should be 


’Individuals born in 1937 or earlier can retire at age 65 and 
receive their full benefit. For individuals bom after 1937, the 
age at which they can retire and receive their full benefit 
gradually increases, up to 67 for those bom in 1960 and later. 

*As of September 6, 1996. the results of SSA's most recent public 
opinion survey, conducted in 1995, had not yet been released. 

^Carolyn Bocceiia Bagin, A Review of Yam feraonfll Earnings and 
Benefit! gst:imat:e Sraremenr (Rockville, Md . : July 1996), p. 6. 
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clearly labeled, and the organization should be evident at a 
glance. When readers need explanations to understand complex 
information, the explanations should appear with the 
information. 

Easy-to-understand explanations: Readers need explanations of 
complex programs and benefits in the simplest and most 
straightforward language possible. 

Commissioner's Message D oes Not Effectively Convey Purpose 

In the 1996 PEBES, the message from the Commissioner of Social 
Security does not clearly explain why SSA is providing the 
statement. Although the message does include information on the 
statement's contents and the need for individuals to review the 
earnings recorded by SSA, its presentation is uninviting, according 
to the design expert we consulted. More specifically, the type is 
too dense; the lines are too long; white space is lacking; aad the 
key points are not highlighted. If the PEBES' recipients do not 
read the Commissioner's message, they may not understand why 
reviewing the statement is in?>ortant . 

The message also attempts to reassure people that the Social 
Security program will be there when they need it with the following 
reference (from the 1996 PEBES) to the system's solvency; 

The Social Security Board of Trustees projects that the 
system will continue to have adequate resources to pay 
benefits in full for more than 30 years. This means that 
there is time for the Congress to make changes needed to 
safeguard the program's financial future. I am confident 
these actions will result in the continuation of the 
American public's widespread support for Social Security. 

Some participants in SSA focus groups, however, thought the message 
suggested that the resources would not necessarily be there after 
30 years. For exan^le, one participant in a 1994 focus group 
reviewing a similar Conmissioner ‘s message said, '...Ithe] first 
thing I think about vrfien I read the message is, [Social Security] 
is not going to be there for me.' 

Design and Organization Are Mot User- Friendly 

Comments from SSA'e public focus groups, SSA employees, and 
benefit experts indicate that the statement contains too much 
information and is too complex. In a 1994 focus group summary, for 
example, SSA reported that younger workers aged 25 to 35 wanted "a 
much simplified form--a single page-”With estimated benefits and 
how much in taxes they paid into the system with the remainder of 
the information put in a pamphlet for future reference.' Moreover, 
given the length and complexity of the current statement, some 
focus group participants and benefit experts suggested that SSA add 
an index or a table of contents to help readers navigate the 
statement . 

SSA has not used the best layout and design to help the reader 
identify the most important points and move easily from one section 
to the next. The organization of the statement is not clear at a 
glance. Readers cannot immediately grasp what the sections of the 
statement are, and in which order they should read them, according 
to the design expert with whom we consulted. The statement lacks 
effective use of features such as bulleting and highlighting that 
would make it more user-friendly. 

In addition, the PEBES is disorganized: information does not 
appear where needed. The statement has a patchwork of explanations 
scattered throughout, causing readers to flip repeatedly from one 
page to another to find needed information. For example, page two 
begins by referring the reader to page four, and page three 
contains six references to information on other pages. 
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Furthermore, to understand how the benefit estimates were developed 
and any limitations to these estimates, a PEBES recipient must read 
explanations spread over five pages. 

The statement's spreading of benefit estimate explanations 
over several pages may result in individuals^ missing irt^)ortant 
information. This is especially true for people whose benefits are 
affected by special circumstances, which SSA does not take into 
consideration in developing PEBES benefit estimates. For example, 
the PEBES estimate is overstated for federal workers who are 
eligible for both the Civil Service Retirement System and Social 
Security benefits. For these workers, the law requires a reduction 
in their Social Security retirement or disability benefits 
according to a specific formula.^® In 1996, this reduction may be 
as much as $219 per month; however, PEBES' benefit estimates do not 
reflect this reduction. The benefit estimate appears on page 
three; the explanation of the possible reduction does not appear 
until the bottom of page five. Without fully reviewing this 
additional information, a reader may not realize that the PEBES 
benefit estimate could be overstated. 

Explanations Are Mot Always Easy to Understand 

Because PEBES addresses conplex programs and issues, 
explaining these points in simple, straightforward language is 
challenging. Although SSA made changes to improve the explanation 
of work credits,” for example, many people still do not understand 
what these credits are, the relevance of the credits to their 
benefits, ami how they are accumulated. 

The public also frequently asks (^estions about the PEBES' 
explanation of family benefits.” Family benefits are difficult to 
calculate and explain because the amount depends on several 
different factors, such as the age of the spouse and the spouse's 
eligibility for benefits on his or her own work record. Informing 
the public about family benefits, however, is especially important: 
a 1995 SSA survey revealed that as much as 40 percent of the public 
is not aware of these benefits. 

Weakness es of the PEBES Are Linked to SSA's Approach 

A team of representatives from a cross section of SSA offices 
governed SSA's decisions on the PEBES' development, testing, and 
implementation. The team revised and expanded the statement in 
response to feedback on individual problems. The design expert we 
consulted observed that the current statement “appears to have been 
the result of too many authors, without a designated person to 
review the entire piece from the eyes of the readers. It seems to 
have developed over time, piecemeal...."” 


”This reduction, commonly known as the Windfall Elimination 
Provision, was enacted 1983. Its purpose is to remove an 
unintended advantage in the way benefits are calculated for workers 
who qualify for Social Security benefits but have spent most of 
their careers working in jobs that are not covered by Social 
Security. 


“These credits are earned by working for employers that pay taxes 
to the Social Security system. The minimum number of credits 
needed varies, depending on the type of benefit and the age of the 
worker . 

”SSA uses the term “family benefits" to discuss benefits paid to a 
worker's spouse or young children when the worker is retired or 
disabled. 

”Bagin, p. 18. 
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Although SSA officials got the public's feedback, they missed 
some key opportunities along the way to improve the statement. 

While SSA conducted tests to ensure that the PEBES could be read at 
a seventh grade level, it has not conducted formal comprehension 
tests. For example, SSA could have administered either verbal or 
written tests to a sample of readers to detemirue whether they 
actually understood SSA's explanations of certain complex issues. 
These tests would have provided SSA with quantifiable, objective 
information to use in revising the statement. SSA has also failed 
to take advantage of information from its front-line workers who 
answer the public's questions about the PEBES every day. SSA 
currently has front-line workers record the reason why people call; 
however, the information collected does not provide sufficient 
detail for SSA to understand the problems people are having with 
the PEBES. 

No Consensus on the Best Model f or the Statement 

Although the public and benefit experts agree that the current 
statement contains too much information, neither a standard benefit 
statement model exists in the public or private sector nor does a 
clear consensus on how best to present benefit information. The 
Canadian government chose to use a two-part document when it began 
sending out unsolicited benefit statements in 1985. The Canada 
Pension Plan's one-page statement provides specific individual 
information, including the earnings record and benefit estimates. 

A separate brochure details the program explanations. The first 
time the Plan mails the statement, it sends both the one-page 
individual information and the detailed brochure; subsequent 
mailings contain only the single page with the individual 
information . 

Although some focus group participants and benefit experts 
prefer a two-part format, others believe that all information 
should remain in a single document, fearing that statement 
recipients will lose or might not read the separate explanations. 
SSA has twice tested the public's reaction to receiving two 
separate documents. On the basis of a 1987 focus group test, SSA 
concluded that it needed to either redesign the explanatory 
brochure or incorporate the information into one document. SSA 
chose the latter approach. In a 1994 test, people indicated chat 
they preferred receiving one document; however, the single document 
SSA used in the test had less information and a more readable 
format Chan the current PEBES. 

REDESIGN PLANS DQ NOT FULLY CONSIDER COSTS 

SSA, through the Government Printing Office, has awarded a 2- 
year contract for printing the fiscal years 1997 and 1998 
statements. These statements will have the same format as Che 
current PEBES with only a few wording changes. SSA is planning a 
more extensive redesign of the PEBES for the fiscal year 1999 
mailings but only if it will save money on printing costs. 

By focusing on reduced printing costs as the main reason for 
redesigning the PEBES, SSA is overlooking the hidden costs of the 
statement's existing weaknesses. For exair^jle, if people do not 
understand why they got the statement or have questions about 
information provided in the statement, they may call or visit SSA, 
creating more work for SSA staff. Furthermore, if the PEBES 
frustrates or confuses people, it could undermine public confidence 
in SSA and its programs. 

Our work suggests, and experts agree, that Che PEBES' value 
could be enhanced by several changes. Yet SSA's redesign team is 


'*In a 1988 telephone survey during the PEBES early development, SSA 
asked a few questions to check for reader comprehension. The 
statement has changed significantly since chat time, however. 
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focusing on reducing printing costs without considering ail of the 
factors chat would ensure that PEBE3 is a cost-effective document. 

OBSERVATIONS QN NEEDED PEBES IMPROVEMENTS 

The PEBES initiative is an important step in better informing 
the public about SSA's programs and benefits.' To improve Che 
statement. 3SA can quickly make some basic changes. For example, 
SSA officials cold us Chat, on the basis of our findings, they have 
revised Che Commissioner's message for the 1997 PEBES to make it 
shorter and less complex. More extensive revisions are needed, 
however, to ensure that Che statement communicates effectively. 

SSA will need to start now to complete these changes before its 
1999 redesign target date. The changes include improving the 
layout and design and simplifying certain explanations. These 
revisions will require time to collect data and to develop and test 
alternatives. SSA can help ensure that the changes target the most 
significant weaknesses by systematically obtaining more detailed 
feedback from front-line workers. SSA could also ensure chat the 
changes clarify Che statement by conducting formal comprehension 
tests with a sample of future PEBES recipients. 

In addition, we believe SSA should evaluate alternative 
formats for communicating the information presented in PEBES. For 
example, SSA could present the Commissioner's message in a separate 
cover letter accort^anying the statement, or SSA could consider a 
two-part option, similar to the approach of Che Canada Pension 
Plan. To select the most cost-effective option, SSA needs to 
collect and assess additional cost information on options available 
and test different PEBES formats. 

Our work suggests that improving PEBES will demand attention 
from SSA's senior leadership. For example, how best to balance the 
public's need for information with Che problems resulting from 
providing too much information are too difficult and complex to 
resolve without senior-level SSA involvement. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my formal remarks. I would be 
happy to answer any questions from you and other members of the 
Subcommittee. Thank you. 


For more information on this testimony, please call Diana S. 
Eisenscat, Associate Director, Income Security Issues, at (202) 
512-5562 or Cynthia M. Fagnoni, Assistant Director, at (202) 512 
7202. ocher major contributors include Evaluators Kay Brown, 
Nora Perry, and Elizabeth Jones. 
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YQUR PERSONAL EARNINGS AND BENEFIT ESTIMATE STATEMENT 


Your Personal' Earnings and Benefit Estimate Statement 

from ihe SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 



JANE Q PUBLIC 
m MAIN STREET 
WASHINGTON. DC 20223-0000 


A Message from the Commissioner of Sodal Security 

Last yu, dw Sodal Sscuzity Admoustiiban ssnt a Pcnonil Eanuna and Bawftt Esttanate Statement to every American 
60 yean edt^of older who was not reoiving Sodal Security betwfils. The purpose ot the mailing was to hs^ than 
individusb tmdentand Ihe value of Sodal Security in their Uvea as they plan their ftnandal future. This year, we arc 
sertdmg the statement to people like yourself who arc (or soon will be) age 60. 

This sutanent shows the estiinatcd amount of Social Security bencte you aitd your family may be eligible tor now and 
in the hiluic. The statemeit also listo the earnings your snplojm (or you, if you rs aslf«iiployed) have reportad to Social 
Security over Ow years. If your receeda don't agm, please m us know r^htswiy. That's mpomt because your benefto 
will be based on our fccords of your eraiings. 

Keep in irdnd, Sodal SscitfitybsncBli an not intaidsd to meet sUyow financial needs. For example, when you retire, 
you'll piobaNy treed other inoorae, such as saving or s penden. 

It’s ate important to reme m ber dtat Sodal Secu^ proteetton o fas ofwie than le tii emairt benefits. Moat workers have 
Sodal Sec uri ty cbaabillty enwenge to protact them fiom Ion of mcomc if they baco u ie aaveiely In addition . 

financial pfonctlon it available to yon Candlythioui^ Sodal Sccuntysurvivon benefits if you should die 
To help vou better undentand the borne Cim about Sodal Security, we have Indudcd same ficquendy asked questiona 
on the bKR of Ihia statement If you have other ountions well be gjiad to answer them. 

For over 60 yens, Sodal Soot^ has woihed for aD of ui and tor our tomiUn. The Sodal Security Board of Thialen 
pTojeitt that dtt mtem will continue to have adequate icoouioes to pay bemfito in full tor more than 30 years. This means 
dne is ban far ns Congnn to mska changa nsedad to sstogustd the pfogram's finsndsl fcduec. I am oonfident then 
actwes wlD tewk in the continuation ai ihs Amniesn pubik's widcapicad support for Social Santtily 
Wb look fanrafd to setvmg you today and in the future. 




SMiky & C3uler 
Cotru ni s ek meT of Social Security 


You Your teicswni pnivMks infonnaiion drout your own Sodal Security record only. It doei 

Sgcurlty ^ial Security bcnefiB you are now getung or mighi get in the fuiure on 

'' anyone else's reoonl. We used the Ibllowing infonnauan u prepme your siatemeM: 


Your Nam JoMQ.Pablie 

Your Soeial Security Number XXX-XX-XXXX 

Your Dula of Birth April 26. 193? 

Estimated Future Eamiqs 1993 On S33 J73 

Other Social Secuniy Numbers Ate Asai^wd to Yon Non 
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Your Sodal Security 
Earnings 


On pa^e 4. wc explain more about covered oamings and Social Security and Medicare 
taxes. The t'oHowing chart shows your reported earnings. It may not show some or all of 
your earnings from la.st year because they ore not yet recorded. This year's earnings will 
not be reponed to us until next year. 


If your own records do not agree with the earnings amounts shown, please contact us right 
away. 


Ynn 

Social Security 


Medicaie 

Mxxitnum TauUt 

Yuur Reported 

Estunffwl Toxa 

You Pad 

Maxonum Taxabie Your ReporwU EaXiineled Tana 

Earnings Lamings You hid 

TM7.» 

S3.000 

S 0 

S 0 




1931 

3.600 

0 

0 




1932 

3.600 

153 

2 




193^ 

3.600 

943 

14 




1934 

3.600 

0 

0 




1955 

4.200 

0 

0 




J93« 

4J0O 

0 

0 




1957 

4.200 

I.IIO 

26 




I9SS 

4JOO 

33 

0 


imrUM — U1 


1959 

4.800 

430 

10 


MUlwa 


mi — 

4.800 

94 

2 




1961 

4.800 

2,133 

64 




1962 

4.800 

4.696 

146 




1963 

4.800 

4J36 

157 




1964 

4.800 

4.066 

147 




1963 

■4.866 

4J92 

iss 




1966 

6.600 

4.841 

186 

$6,600 

S 4.841 

S 16 

1967 

6.600 

3.040 

196 

6,600 

5,840 

25 

1968 

7.800 

3J40 

199 

7,800 

3J40 

31 

J969 

7.800 

3,560 

. 233 

7J00 

3.360 

33 

r9?6 

7.800 

6J59 

262 

7,800 

6J59 

37 

1971 

7.800 

6.160 

283 

7.800 

6.160 

36 

1972 

9,000 

7.216 

331 

9jaoa 

7JI6 

43 

1973 

10.800 

8.405 

407 

10300 

8.403 

84 

1974 

13.200 

10.490 

319 

i3jao 

10.490 

94 

ivTi 

14.100 

10.652 

527 

14.100 

10.652 

95 

1976 

iSJOO 

12.050 

596 

I3J00 

12.050 

108 

1977 

16JC0 

I3J78 

672 

16.500 

13.578 

122 

1978 

17.700 

16.224 

819 

17.700 

16324 

162 

1979 

22^ 

16.912 

839 

22,900 

16.912 

177 

1980 

H3o5 

17.403 

W4 

23.900 

17.403 

182 

1981 

29.700 

19.732 

1.055 

29.711) 

19,732 

256 

1982 

32,400 

22^80 

1.203 

32,400 

22380 

289 

1983 

33,700 

22.717 

1.226 

33,700 

22.717 

295 

1984 

37.800 

23,694 

1.279 

37.800 

23.694 

308 

1983 

39566' 

23.411 

1.448 

39^ 

23.411 

343 

1986 

42.000 

26.749 

1.524 

42.000 

26,749 

387 

1987 

43.800 

27,970 

1.394 

43.800 

27,970 

405 

1988 

43.000 

29.146 

1.766 

43000 

29.146 

422 

1989 

48.000 

30.139 

1.826 

48.000 

30,139 

437 

1990’ 

31.300 

30.472 

i.8in 

■■'31.300 

30.472 

441 

1991 

33.400 

30.718 

1.904 

123.000 

30.718 

445 

1992 

53J0O 

30.726 

1,905 

130.200 

30.726 

445 

1993 

57 600 

31J07 

1.941 

133.000 

31J07 

433 

1994 

00600 

33J75 

2.069 

NbIjm 

33J73 

483 

1995 

01 :66 

No* Yet Recoided' 


NoLxm 

Not Yet Recorded 


1996 

02 700 






hNaicMM 

Ml Sodal SMwtiy taxn 

^ j 

30325 



ToutcMkme 

iMrdlriRt^'peM S 

6.654' ' 


2 
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Your Estimated 
Social Security 
Benefits 


Rcdrcmciit 

Benefits 


DiablUty 

Bncllts 


Your wort under Social Security helps you and yixir family lo qualify for benefit 
paymentt. The kinds of benefits you might gei are described below. For each benetii. you 
ne^ a certain number of work crediu (see page 5). Once you have enough credits, your 
benern amounts depend on your average earnings over your working lifetime. We used the 
earnings in the chart on page 2 to figure your credits arid estimate your benefits. We 
assumed that you will ctmtinue to work and make about the same as the latest earnings 
shown on your rectmls for 1994 or 1995. 

To get Social Security retiremeot benefits, you need 40 credits. That is also how many you 
need for Medicare st age 65. Your record sbo«s that you have enough credits. 

On page S. we explain about different ages wbeu you can retire. If you worked at > our 
present rate up lo each rente mea t age. your itKMbh amount would be about: 

At age 62 (reduced bencfiO S 870 

At fuH-ret ii ei i ieiit age (age 65) S 1.100 

AtageTO S 1.480 

On page 6, we tell you about disiMity bneftts. If you be co me disabled right now. you need 
37 ciedita to qualify for diaabibty bcoafits. Of these aedits. 20 had to be earned m the last 
10 yean. Your lec^ shows that you have earned enough credits within the right time. 

Right now. your moidhIydisihUity benefit aiDOuat would be about S 1.070 


FutUy If you ga letiremcm or disability benefits, your spouse and young children may also 

Bcncflls qi^ify for benefits. See page 6 for rtme informatton about family benefiLs. 

Survivor If you die, ceitaa menben of your family may qualify for uirvivar benefiis oo your record. 

Benefits See page 6 for an explaeaiioo of who may quaibfy. 

If you dia this year, yew need 37 credits for your nirvivon lo get benefits. Your tcooid shows 


you have anou^ If they met all other rergiifeniems. mowhiy baDefn amnmni would be obout: 

For your child S 810 

For yom ^xinae who ia caring for your child S 810 

Whn yoer spouae raachea ft^ntiraMa aga S 1.080 

For aO your f^amily memben. if othan also ipialify(moie children for axemple) S 1.895 

We may alw be able lo pny your spouie or eUgiUe ehildien a uu e- tim e death benefit of S255. 


Medicare Medkare boipiial and medical insumnee is a two-pnn benefit program Ihm belpa protect 

you ftom the nigh ooAs of rnedied can. Hospital insurance benefits (ftn A) 1^ pay the 
cost when you aro in the hospital and for certain loDds of foUow-up care. Medical msoiancc 
benefits (Part B) help pay the cost of docton' services. 

If you haw enou^ credits, yuu may qualify for Meificare Innpitai insuiaoce ai age 
65, even if are working. Ybu may qiualify before age 65 if ym are di sab led or have 
permanc m brhiey fiulure. Your spoure also qualify for hoapiiri insurance at 65 on 
your record. 

Almoai apyone who » 65 or older or who qualifies for Medicare hospital insurance can 
etwoU far medica] insuranoe. You must pay a monthly premi inn far it 

For More Infoc — dun v To Correct Yaar Raemd 


After you reed this rtatement pleeae cafl 1-800*537-7005* if you have any quesoona. if you need to report any misnig 
or wrong eanimgs oo your record, if you want to apply for bonafiis. or if ynu warn this stotomoBt in Sponiih. This 
sutemont is not a decistan on a claim for Social Saiwiity or Modieare Benefits. You do not qialify for any of these 
benefits ualcre you apply for thorn and meet all the requirements. This aatemeol is put anedimaie of whit you mey* get 
bibemcentiine, your nicofd is updated every year. You can request a new malenKal to mdee sure it ittys comet 


•SocMJSwTinw i»u»lU^U*«»fidwui*U* -whreerewrwvwm »w»rioU-fM* numb* Of ware ot our tool o#fK» Bui to briui»a«l YOU 

nc«*« Bcninw and c«uWm mtvic*. Thai u wtir wa teva a aacond Social Sacuni* rcpnaancaoira Itaun W tooM incoeuni and ouifomf M^hona caUa- 
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Your Eamliis^ Record 


Why docs Sodal Security ket^ a record of the areount of earnings reported each year uw<w your name and 
keep a lucord ot my Social Security number. When you apply for benefits, we check your record to see if 

earnlnfs? you worked enough over the yean to qualify. Then we base the amount of your 

payments on your average over your working lifetime. 


What kinds of eundjigi Almost ail kinds of employment and self-employmeat earnings are covered for Social 
may be on my reoonlT Security and Medicare: 

• Most wages have been covered by Social Security taxes since 1937 and most 
kinds of self<eiDployment since 1951. 

• Medicare taxes on both kinds of eanungs started in 1966. 

• Some Federal, State and local government woricen do not pay Social Security 
taxes, but most of them do pay Medtcare Uues on tfaeir “Meibcaie qualified 
govemmem earnings.” 

If work for wages, your onployer reports the amount of your earnings m Social 
Security after the ettd of each year. If you are self-emirfoyed, you report your net earnings 
on your yearly income tax leniin. The chart on page 2 shows the amounts of earnings 
tepeuted to us. If you had more than one enqtlo^ during the year, your eanungs all 
of them have been combined. 


If my wort Is co v m d 
for Sodnl Scenrity and 
Medlcuu, do aO my 
cOnrinfi go on lecord? 


Not necessarily. There are limits each year on how much eannogs are uxable for Social 
Security and for Medicare. If you earn more than the maximum amount, the extra 
eanungs will not be shown. 

The chart on page 2 shows the maximum amouoc dut was taxable for each year so 
for Hie amount was the same for both Social Security and Medicate ftom 1966 dutmgh 
1990. The Medkaie maximum amount was higher from 1991 through 1993. Beginning 
in 1994, there is no maxiiman for Medicare. You now pay the Medicare tax on off your 
waga and self-employmefll earnings. There is still s limit on taxable Social Security 
esntngs, hoarever. 


Are my mVtary aenrke 
eaniinp on reoortIT 


What about railiund 
wort? 


Your stsicinent shows basic miUiary pay you caned from active (hiiy or active duty for 
tnining "ace 1937 aod from inactive didy for tniniag since 1988. 

In some cases, you may also qualify for free credits for military service 

from Scpcenifaer 1940 tfarough December 1936. We do not show these free credits on tfais 
itaaemciu We do ck te if you qualify for them when you apply for benefits. 

If you arariced in die railroad indusny for less than 10 years, yow laihoad eamiiigs are 
inrliafcd on the chart Wb considered these eanungs when wc counted your credits and 
fsrimMrd your benefits. (If you have 10 or more yean of railroad woit. you should coiuact 
a Railroad Retiremem Board office for infonnaiioo about railroad peoskn benefits.) 


Your Sodal Seaufty 'nuH 


Why docs dae chart an 
page 2 say “Titimntfd 
Ikres You PaU^ 


What are the tax ratas 
this yew? 


The lommal Revenue Service collects your Social Security and Mediewe taxes. We do 
not knep that record. To estamaie the Social Security and Medicare taxes you paid, we 
multiplied your reported earnings by die tax rue for each year. The amounts are shown 
in separate columns on the churt If you had both wages and self-«iiiploymem eanungs 
in the umc year, we estimase the taxes as if the total amount was wages. If you had both 
Social Security earnings and govenuneiu eanunp Ihu qualified for Medicare in the same 
year, we catimair the combined Medicate taxes you paid. 

You sod your employer each pay Social Security taxes of 6.2 perce nt on die first 
S62,700 of covered wages. You each also pay Medicate taxes of t .43 per ce nt on ail your 
covered wages. If )«u are self-employed, your Social Sectoiq^ tax b 12-4 percent and 
your Medicare tax b 2.9 percent on the uroe amounts of esmings. 


Form SSA-reoS-SM-Sl (Z-Pfi) 
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Earning Social Security and Medicare Credits 

Wbat BR ‘^cndits" and As you worii and pay Social Security taxes, you earn Social Security credits: 
how do 1 cam Itaam? • Beftm 1978. when your employer repotted your earnings evcty 3 months, they 

were called “quaiten of coverage." Back then, you earned a quarter or credit if 
you earned at least $30 doUan in a 3<moDth quarter. 

■ Staiting with 1978 your employer r epo r ts your earnings just once a year and 
credits are based on how you earn during the year. The amount it takes to 
earn a credit changes each year. 

■ bi 1996, you get one credit for each $640 of your covered annual earnings, up to a 
maximum of 4 credits for the year, no maner when you work during the year. 


How many credits do On page 3, we tell you how many credits you need for each kind of benefit and whethm 

I need for benefits? you have enough. Moat people need 40 credits (10 years of work) to qualify for benefits. 

Younger peofrie need fewer credits for disability or for their bmiJy memben to get 
survivors benefits if they should die. 


What if I do not have 
enough crediti yet? 


The credits you already earned remain on yoir record, and you add lo them as you 
continue to work and pay Social Security taxes. Under certain additions, we may also 
use credit s you earn ed under a foreigB social security system to help you qualify for 


What about endUa for When you edm credits for Social Security benefits, they also coum for Medicare. 
Medkare benefits? However, if you bawe gove mmen t eanings on which you pay Medicare taxes but not 

Social Sectniy taxes, ttioae are co os id ei ed "Mcdicaw-qBaltfied govemmem earnings." 
Those earnings give you ctediis for Medicare but do not couM for Social Security 
b enefits . 


Estimatliig Your BcncHts 


How do you figure out It is the earnings on yonr iccords. not the amoum of taxes you paid or the number of 

the amount of my credits you ha^ that we use to figure bow much you wiU get each month The Social 

Sodal Sccinlity benefiti? Security law has a ape^ formula for figuring benefits. The fonniila uses your avenge 

eanungs over your eniiie working life, fix most retireinent benefit estimates, we will be 
avenging your 35 best yean of earnings. If you be co m e disabled or die beftm reti re me n t, 
wc may use fewer yean to figure those benefiti. 

For the retirement esrinaifi. we assumed that yon will continue working up lo 
rei ii enicot qge. We also atiuined you would keep on canting the amount sbenra as 
*TsrimBltd Annual Eanings 1993 On." If that still does not give you 33 years, we will 
use some aero yeas to figure your svenge ctmings. 


hlgbecWhahiVpaMd? 


^ now show benefit esrimatoi in current dtrflats. If yon requested a statemeni like this 
before Septenfoer 1993. we had increased your letiremem amount on thsi 

statement 1 petcem for each remaining year up to age This reflected mtpected 
economi c growth. stopped doing this to make your estimate more omuisiem with 
cftimales prepared in oibm pension plaiming programs. 


1 wOTfccdforilic 
g n v en mient and so did 
my spouse. Wni our 
government prarlons 
affect our SocW Security? 


If yw peaaiao is based on work not covered by Social Security, the amount of your 
Social Security benefits may be lower than shorn m this statement. This could include 
petisians from Federal. State or local govetnmenis. nonprofit organizaticMis. or ftneign 
entities. Your spoure's benefits on your record may also be affected by his or her 
pensifMi. For more mfonnatkin, ask us for the free fret sheets "A Fension Fiocn Work Not 
Covered By Social Security'' and "Govenuneot taision Offeet** 


Retireiiient Benefits 

When CUD I get You can ^ reduced benefits as early as age 62 or get full-retircmem benefits at age 63. 

rcrireni m t bewflti? (Staitiog in the year 2000 for people bom in 1938 or later, this age will increa.se 

gradually. By 2027. roU-ictirement age will be 67 people bom after 1939.) Your 
benefits may be higher if you delay rediing until after fuU-retiremeni age;. 
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Disability Benefits 


Tell me about disability 
benefits. 

These benefits are paid if you become totally disabled before you reach full- retirement 
age. To get disability benefits, three things are necessary: 

• You need a certaia number of work credits, and they had to be earned during a 
specific period of time: 

• You must have a physical or mental condiiion that has lasted, or is expected to 
last, at least 12 months or to end in your death; and 

> Your disability must be severe enough to keep you from doing any substantial 
work, not just your Iasi job. 

Benefits for Your Family 

If I retire or becanc 
dlsaMed, can ny badly 
get benefits wlthflM? 

As you work, you also build up proieciioa for your family. Benefits may be payable to; 

• Your unmarried chiklreQ under age 18 (under 19 if in high school) or any age if 
disabled before age 22; and 

• Your spouse or divoiced spouae al age 62 (reduced), at fuU-retimnem age, or ai 
any 4ge if caring for yow qualified child who is under 16 or disabled. 

Usually, each bmily member qualifies for a monthly benefit ihei is up to 50 percent of 
your retirement or disability bmefit. subject to the limit explained bekw. 

What about my snrvlwon 
If I die? 

Here again, your unmarried young or ditiMed children may qualify for monthly 
payments. We also pay benefits to widows and widowen. starting; 

• At age SO if disabled; 

- At age 60 (reduced); 

• At frill-retiremem age; or 

• At any age if your widow or widower is caring for your quilified child who is 
underage lOordisaMed. 

b there a Hmil OB the 
bint fits we can get 
each month? 

Yes. There is a limit on the amount we can pay to you and your frunily altogether. This 
total depends on the amount of your benefit a^ the number of family membcfs who 
alao qualify. The total varies, but is generally eqpial to about 150 to 180 percent of your 
retiicment benefit (It may be leu for disability benefits.) The fomily limit also applies to 
benefits for your stwivofs. 

WlMtifayipouaealn 
worked long anongh 
onder Sodal Satni Ity 
to get bcBcflla? 

Your spouse cannot get both bta or her own benefit phia a full benefit on your record. We 
can 01 ^ pay an amount equal to the larger of the two beoefiti. Your spouse should caU 
u and ask how to get a tasonal Earnings and Benefit Fitiinaic Statement like this. 

When you both have statemenn. we cao help enimatc your spouse's frnure benefits on 
the tvm recoids. 


If You Coottne to Woric 


rTiitlfTtrtrmjltraiflti 
and then wurt to ««rii 
wmtamn? 


What If my bmtty 
menben worit? 

Do Ibtm liBiilB atao 

applytfIrtdIiaUBty 

bcMAti7 


Even if yoa are sail woriding, you may qualify for benefhs. Und) you reach age 70. there 
are limits ou how much you cao earn without kmag some or afl of your Social SccuriQr 
retirefneia beneOts. These limits change every year. When you a|iply for benefits, we 
will tell you what the limits are at that time and if work would aflto your monthly 
checks and those of your qualified funily membe n . 

Earnings limiu also apply to fomily memben who get any kind of benefits on your 
record. Their earnings only affect their own benefit paymerat. however, not yoius. 

No. Differeni rules apply to p^le who get disabiliiy benefits. The disability program 
has incentives to help beneficiaries return to productive work. 
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Chairman Bunning. Thank you. 

Let me start out by saying a 5-page document sent out by SSA 
is a little pretentious unless you are going to run for office nation- 
ally and you want your name in every household that receives any- 
thing from Social Security, Simplification of this statement, like 
the total amount of money you have contributed toward Social 
Security, is needed. But this mailing would confuse more people 
than it would help, resulting in more people calling the Social 
Security office or coming to the Social Security office unless they 
are totally and completely familiar with the Social Security system. 

Have you been able to convince or have some input on a redesign 
of this personal earnings and benefit estimate statement? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Mr. Chairman, we briefed Social Security Admin- 
istration officials in late August with our comments, all of which 
you have heard today. 

They were receptive to our message. They, in fact, made the deci- 
sion to modify the Commissioner's letter for the 1997 mailing after 
that briefing. The team that is, day to day, responsible for thinking 
about how they are going to approach redesign has asked that we 
meet with them and provide more detailed information. So, I 
believe they are open to our input. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. Most people that come into our congres- 
sional offices are completely unaware of how much money they 
have contributed into the Social Security system, either the retire- 
ment program or the Medicare Program. They are amazed when 
they get one of these statements that shows that they have totally 
contributed, like $7,000 or $4,000 total. 

Like my father, before he passed away, found out that he had 
contributed $3,200 and had received back some $200,000 prior to 
his decease. The amazing part about it is that most people think 
they have put in a lot more than they have. Some kind of a state- 
ment that shows what they have put in and what their potential 
benefits are would be, in my opinion, the correct approach, rather 
than trying to cover every bell and whistle. There ought to be a lit- 
tle block in here that says if you have any questions about how 
much you have contributed either to the retirement plan or to the 
Medicare, you ought to give your congressional office a call, rather 
than the Social Security office, for the simple reason that we are 
able to get it a lot quicker than getting it from the SSA. 

Ms. Eisenstat. The public has clearly stated that they like 
receiving this information. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. I understand, 

Ms. Eisenstat. But they do not understand it right now. 

Chairman BUNNiNG. That is right, and at age 62, 65, or 70, this 
information is very important, but why not give them what their 
normal benefits are? I mean, 65 is normal. 

Ms. Eisenstat. That is right. 

Chairman Bunning. Why do we estimate what their benefits are 
going to be at age 70? They may work the additional 5 years and 
increase their benefits and their quarters. I do not think Social 
Security knows what their benefits are going to be at age 70. 

Ms. Eisenstat. The feedback that SSA has gotten from focus 
group participants and individuals who have received the state- 
ment suggest that explanations were not clear or maybe they 
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would like some more information, and over time, the form has 
evolved to what they have today. And I think SSA lost sight of the 
impact of providing too much information. 

Chairman Bunning. I think it is great that SSA sends it, but it 
is confusing. I think everyone should get one, but it is detailed to 
the point of confusion. 

Ms. Eisenstat. We agree that it can be improved. 

Chairman Running. Mr. Jacobs. 

Mr. Jacobs. No questions. 

Chairman Bunning. May I make a suggestion that we imme- 
diately go to the floor and vote and come back as quickly as pos- 
sible because we have 10 minutes. We will recess until we get back 
from the floor. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Running. The Subcommittee will reconvene. 

Let me just follow up on a couple of things on the statement. 
According to your testimony, it will cost about $80 million in the 
year 2000 to send the PEBES to approximately 123 million work- 
ers. 

Ms. Eisenstat. That is correct. 

Chairman Bunning. If we redesign it, cut it back to a more rea- 
sonable statement, will that help lower the cost, if we do it quickly? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I do not know that a major redesign could be 
done quickly. I think that, first of all, SSA has already contracted 
for the mailings that are going to go out in 1997 and 1998. The 
soonest they would be able to do a major redesign would be for fis- 
cal year 1999 mailings, largely due to the lead time required to 
contract something of this magnitude. 

Chairman Bunning. That is unacceptable. I am sorry. They are 
going to have to do it quicker because they are confusing more 
people with it than they are assisting. 

Ms. Eisenstat. They can 

Chairman Bunning. And we think it is very important. We do 
not want to resort to legislation, but it can always come to that. 

The way to solve the problem is to ask them to redesign it and 
to make it readable and understandable because everybody likes to 
get it, but it creates a lot of questions. 

Ms. Eisenstat. There are some changes that SSA can make now 
to clarify some of the explanations that people are finding confus- 
ing now, but anything major, we have learned in our discussions 
with them, would take longer to do. 

Chairman Bunning. Workers do not realize what the maximum 
taxable earnings are each year or the difference it makes. They 
want to know what was reported in taxes and what they have paid. 
That is important. They also want to know, what their benefits po- 
tentially will be at age 65, and the same thing with Medicare. 

Since we have uncapped Medicare, it is hard to predict how 
much they are going to be paying in, and if we are going to actually 
salvage Medicare, we have got to figure out a way that we can — 
with the money available — continue to pay the benefits that we are 
paying. 

So, what you are saying is not acceptable to me; that it is going 
to be 1999 before SSA can change PEBES. We will convey that to 
the Social Security Administration. Lead time should not be 3 
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years or 2 years. The contract will have to be altered because we 
want to make sure that the statement is available and effective, 
and what SSA has now is not either. 

Ms. Eisenstat. There are some things that SSA can be doing 
now to start testing reader comprehension and getting a much bet- 
ter handle on what an appropriate format would be and what level 
of information is necessary to satisfy the public. So, there is work 
that they can be doing now to improve the statement. 

Chairman Bunning. As Chairman of the Social Security 
Subcommittee, when I got my statement, I had a devil of a time 
getting through it and understanding exactly what it said. I want 
everybody to realize that they are not incompetent when they get 
their statement and they cannot understand it because the level of 
understanding that I have of Social Security is just a little bit high- 
er than the average person out there. So, we really need some 
assistance from SSA on this matter. 

Ms. Eisenstat. We are going to be continuing to work with SSA. 
We have some additional work to complete for you on this matter. 

Chairman Running. OK. Mr. Jacobs, go ahead. 

Mr. Jacobs. Well, I do not have any questions. Somebody just 
handed me the Private Industry Guide to Social Security for 1996, 
and I have not had a chance to read the whole thing. It has some 
nice pictures in it, but it runs to 47 pages. I realize these state- 
ments relate to a specific account, rather than a general overview, 
but I do think, Mr. Chairman, it is possible sometimes that we 
write things at 3 o’clock in the morning and they make more sense 
the next day to someone else. 

My dad used to refer to work that he did as a judge when he 
wrote an opinion — he was an amateur carpenter, and he used to 
refer to it as sanding it down, and that is what happens. They say 
probably Ted Sorenson’s — or Mr. Kennedy’s phrase, “Ask not what 
your country can do for you,” probably stemed from constantly say- 
ing that they want this and they do not want to pay taxes. They 
probably kept sanding it until it got down. So, I think there was 
always room for improvement, conciseness, and clarity. 

That is all I have to say. 

Chairman BuNNiNG. Craig. 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The only thing I would say is if you do not accomplish anything 
in your whole career in this position, if you can get them to send 
out a simplified statement informing the American citizen what he 
or she has paid and what they are entitled to by way of some sim- 
ple accurate information, you will have earned every nickel multi- 
plied by a thousand in your wages, and it would be a great service 
to the American people if you can do that. 

I know you will be more successful in additional areas than that. 
Let me brag a second. I have a law degree, and I look at this and 
it is wasted paper and wasted ink. 

Thank you for your service. 

Chairman Bunning. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You made the statement that the Social Security Administration 
is open to your suggestions. Can you describe what that means? 
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What is the difference between open versus doing something about 
it? 

Ms. Eisenstat. We just met with SSA several weeks ago, and 
they left us with the impression in the course of that meeting that 
they understood what we had to say, thought we had some good 
ideas, and were going to consider them. In fact, since that meeting, 
SSA has made some changes and has asked us back to provide 
more detailed information. 

So, I believe they are receptive to thinking about change. 

Mr. Johnson. Does that mean that they do not have the ability 
to redesign those forms themselves? They have to lean on the GAO 
to do it for them? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I think that they are interested in improving the 
statements, and we have some information that we received from 
some design experts that we used. We hope to share that with 
them and hope that it will help them to improve the statement. 

Mr. Johnson. Who did they use to design the form in the first 
place? 

Ms. Eisenstat. SSA has done this inhouse. They have done it on 
their own. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, they did it through a bureaucratic process, 
which it shows. 

Ms. Eisenstat. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. When are you supposed to get those forms? What 
age group is getting them? 

Ms. Eisenstat. In 1995 individuals who were age 60 began to re- 
ceive them. 

Mr. Johnson. All individuals that are on the Social Security 
rolls? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Well, all those who were workers who were 
already at age 60 were to receive 

Mr. Johnson. In 1995. 

Ms. Eisenstat. In 1995. 

Mr. Johnson. What timeframe was that? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Do you mean what time of year did they receive 
them? The mailing was staggered. 

Mr. Johnson. Staggered by what process? Do they stagger over 
the whole year? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I will ask Cindy Fagnoni to 

Mr. Johnson. Well, wait 1 minute. If you guys or GAO are get- 
ting into this business and do not know how they are doing it, I 
cannot believe that you have gone into it in enough detail. Do you 
know that or don't you? 

Ms. Fagnoni. They do not mail them all at one time. They 
stagger them. 

Mr. Johnson. I understand that. How? What process do they use 
to stagger them? 

Ms. Fagnoni. Well, they contract out for somebody to do the 
printing. 

Mr. Johnson. So they cannot do it inhouse, and yet it requires 
X number of employees to do this and to process this, and yet they 
are contracting out. If they are contracting out, why do they need 
the employees in the SSA? 
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Ms. Fagnoni. Well, there are some upfront activities that are re- 
quired for people at SSA to get the addresses from IRS, to identify 
the list of people to whom the statements will be sent, and to make 
sure, as best they can, that the earnings records they are printing 
are correct. 

Mr. Johnson. And did you check the records? Do you know that 
they are processing everybody that is on the roles? 

Ms. Fagnoni. That was not within the scope of this particular 
job. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, how do you know how many they are doing 
then, and how many they are supposed to do, and how can you 
come up with a cost estimate if you do not know that? 

Ms. Fagnoni. Well, the cost estimate that we cite is SSA's own 
cost estimate, and we have their figures that break down their esti- 
mate of what the production costs are and the personnel cost for 
the front-end and back-end efforts. 

Mr. Johnson. The reason I am asking this question is because 
I never got one, and I was 65 in 1995. Now, when am I supposed 
to get one? Do you know the process? When am I supposed to get 
it? 

Ms. Fagnoni. There is a schedule between 1995 and the year 
2000 where SSA over time will be mailing out statements each 
year to individuals who turn 60. By the fiscal year 2000, every 
worker age 25 and over will receive one. 

Mr. Johnson. Now, wait 1 minute. You told me at 65, everybody 
was getting one, and it was staggered throughout the year. 

Ms. Fagnoni. At age 60. Only 60. I am sorry. 

Mr. Johnson. Sixty. 

Ms. Fagnoni. Right. 

Mr. Johnson. And staggered over 1 year. Now you are telling me 
it is to the year 2000. What is right, and what is wrong? 

Ms. Fagnoni. Beginning in the fiscal year 2000, SSA will begin 
sending these statements annually. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. Disregard 2000. Tell me about right now. 

Ms. Fagnoni. Right now they are sending statements each year 
to workers who turn 60 in that year. 

Mr. Johnson. And what is the process for staggering those work- 
ers' forms? Do they do it A, B, C, D; A in January, B in February, 
and so forth? What is the process? What is the technical procedure 
that they use? Do you know? You do not know. 

Ms. Fagnoni. I am sorry. 

Mr. Johnson. OK, let me ask you another question, then. Why 
is the lead time so long on their contractual arrangements? Why 
do we have to go out 2 years ahead to produce something? Because 
we here in our office are elected for 2 years, and when we make 
mailings to 40,000 people in our districts, we can do it in 1 week. 
Now, tell me why they cannot do that. 

Ms. Eisenstat. SSA has been letting contracts in the spring of 
a year. For example, for a mailing that is going to go out in the 
year 2000, in the spring of 1999, they would have had to have let 
a contract. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, get off of 2000, and tell me about next year. 

Ms. Eisenstat. They have already let the contract for — and have 
statements in hand that they will be using for the 1997 and 1998 
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mailings. They have committed to contractors to both print and 
distribute that information. 

Mr. Johnson. How do you know who those people are 2 years 
ahead? 

Ms. Eisenstat. The people that should be receiving the 
statements? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Ms. Eisenstat. SSA has the necessary information in its 
systems. 

Mr. Johnson. They know who is going to go to work next year 
already? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Well, no. They have information in their system 
about the earnings for people who already have paid Social 
Security 

Mr. Johnson. But if somebody went to work in this year, they 
would not have them on that list, would they, if they had not 
worked before? 

Ms. Eisenstat. The people they are sending these statements to 
will have already paid into Social Security, I believe. So, if you 
went 

Mr. Johnson. So, it is not going to everybody that is working at 
60 or has worked up to that date. It is only those who are qualified 
for SSA benefits. Is that true? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I am going to ask Ms. Fagnoni. 

Ms. Fagnoni. It is anybody who had a work record. 

Mr. Johnson. Whether they have qualified for benefits or not? 

Ms. Fagnoni. Right, that is true. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. Then my point is, how do you perceive 2 years 
ahead who is working and who is not working? If that is the cri- 
teria, I think their system is faulted, and you all did not discover 
that. 

Ms. Fagnoni. Well, the 2-year contract is for the production and 
mailing of the documents, but the front-end activity that the Social 
Security workers will do each year to check the earnings records 
and compile the mailing list is something they would do inhouse 
and is not linked specifically with the contract. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. When they contract out for these mailings, 
what do they do? Do they send a disk to those people and say this 
is what we want mailed, or do they have the contractor devise the 
system and come up with the people and the names? 

Ms. Fagnoni. No, It is SSA which has to provide the list and the 
names to the contractor, yes. 

Mr. Johnson. So all the contractor is doing is mailing? 

Ms. Fagnoni. Printing. Printing and mailing, right. 

Mr. Johnson. Printing and mailing. 

Ms. Fagnoni. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. And you are telling me that has to be 2, 3, 4, 5 
years ahead of time. That is baloney. 

Ms. Fagnoni. Well, that is currently. SSA currently has chosen 
to have a 2-year contract. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. So then, the SSA can back off and change 
contractual arrangement and change the form. You said they could 
not change the form. 
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Ms. Eisenstat. If they want to change what they have already 
contracted for, there are, I am sure, in those contracts some 
penalty clauses. 

Mr. Johnson. OK. That is what I wanted to hear you say. 

Now, please tell me again — ^you said they were open to change. 
In your view, do they act like they are getting with the program, 
or are they just blowing smoke at you? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I believe that they are open to redesigning the 
statement. 

Mr. Johnson, Are they going to do it? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I do not know precisely when they are going to 
do that, 

Mr. Johnson. Are you all going to follow up on that? 

Ms. Eisenstat. We are going to be working with them, yes, 
further. We have additional work, 

Mr. Johnson. OK. Can it be done on one page? 

Ms. Eisenstat. It can be done. I can show you an example of 
what the Canadian pension plan has done. They put on one page 
the earnings and benefit information. There is a little bit of explan- 
atory information on the back. They have a separate brochure that 
contains the more detailed material. 

Mr. Johnson. Do people write for that, or do they mail it to them 
automatically? 

Ms. Eisenstat. They do this automatically in Canada, but they 
do it every 3 to 4 years. This is not an annual mailing. 

Mr. Johnson. Not every year. 

Ms. Eisenstat. That is right, 

Mr. Johnson. That is interesting. Why didn’t we go talk to them 
before we did our form? Did you ask them that? 

Ms. Fagnoni. My understanding is that it was suggested that 
SSA speak with the Canadian Government because this was one 
model that was identified when the PEBES legislation was en- 
acted, and I believe SSA may have had one discussion with 
Canadian officials, but it is our understanding that they did not 
solicit additional help. 

We did meet with Canadian Government officials to understand 
a little bit more about their process. 

Mr. Johnson. OK, but can we state unequivocally that it can be 
done on one form? You all would agree with that? 

Ms. Eisenstat. It can be done. 

Mr. Johnson. And can we say that contractual arrangements 
with contractors do not have to hold to the form itself? They could 
have it done by the next cycle if they wanted to? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I do not know precisely how much time it would 
take to make a significant change, but assuming that they would 
break the contractual arrangements they have now, it is possible 
to make changes sooner. 

Mr, Johnson. Good. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. Is this an official document of the Social 
Security Administration? 

Ms. Eisenstat. I have seen the document. I am not sure. 
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Chairman Running. It is a “Guide to Social Security and 
Medicare.” 

Ms. Eisenstat. I do not believe that it is. 

Chairman RUNNING. OK. This is a Mercer publication. No, that 
is not from SSA. I just wondered where it came from. It seems 
rather elaborate. 

Thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. Eisenstat. Thank you. 

Chairman Running. We would like for the DDSs to give their 
testimony. Go ahead, GAO on the disability redesign testimony. 

Ms. Eisenstat. I would like to now turn my comments to the 
status of another important SSA initiative, efforts to redesign the 
disability claims process. 

As you know, SSA operates two disability programs that provide 
cash benefits to people with disabilities, the Disability Insurance 
and the Supplemental Security Income Programs, DI and SSI. 

While downsizing substantially, SSA has struggled to deal with 
unprecedented growth and applications for disability benefits and 
a number of appealed disability decisions. 

Concerned about reducing administrative cost, saving time and 
improving the quality of service to claimants, SSA’s leadership 
turned to reengineering in 1993. The objective of reengineering is 
to fundamentally rethink and radically redesign a business process 
from start to finish so that it becomes more efficient and signifi- 
cantly improves service to customers. 

SSA’s broad-based plan to be completed by 2000 is focused on 
streamlining the disability process by relying more on automation 
and making more efficient use of its work force. 

Our work suggests that SSA has taken steps to improve this 
process and needs to continue with its efforts. However, ifs plan 
to undertake a large number of initiatives at one time is proving 
to be overly ambitious and complex. 

Stakeholder support for the redesign effort is also diminished, in 
part, because employees fear losing their jobs. 

The increasing duration of the overall project and individual ini- 
tiatives also heightens the risk of disruption due to turnover in key 
executive positions. 

The steps claimants go through in the current disability deter- 
mination process have not changed in any significant way since the 
DI Program began in the fifties. The process is slow, labor inten- 
sive, and paper reliant. 

In order to make the process more efficient, SSA will rely heavily 
on additional information technology. It will also develop a simpler 
method for making disability decisions. 

Other key elements of the plan include combining the work of 
State and Federal offices into one position, allowing the claimant 
to meet with the decisionmaker, and creating a new adjudication 
officer to expedite decisionmaking at the appeals level. 

The overall complexity and scope of SSA’s implementation plan 
is limiting the progress of the redesign effort. Experts suggest that 
while a redesign project can be large and encompassing, organiza- 
tions should segment projects, concentrating on a small number of 
manageable initiatives at any one time. 
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In prioritizing its redesign initiative, SSA chose to work on 38 of 
them simultaneously. Thousands of Federal, State, and contractor 
employees are being used throughout the country to design, test, 
and evaluate processes and training programs. 

As of July 1996, it had not fully completed or implemented any 
of the 38 initiatives and is running behind schedule in meeting its 
testing milestones. 

Moreover, SSA has had problems implementing some of the more 
complex initiatives. For example, SSA has undertaken a technology 
initiative to more fully automate the processing of disability claims. 
Today, completion of this key initiative is falling behind schedule, 
and software has been delayed by more than 2 years. 

While organizations may undertake redesign projects that will 
take 2 to 5 years to complete, experts suggest that individual 
project initiatives should be completed quickly, generally taking no 
more than 12 months to implement. 

A number of SSA's initiatives are beginning to expand in scope 
and become lengthy endeavors. To illustrate, the scope of SSA*s ini- 
tiative to achieve consistent adjudication results throughout all 
stages of the disability process has expanded. It started with a plan 
to develop a single policy manual for use by all SSA and State em- 
ployees. It has evolved to also include conducting the same training 
for 14,000 decisionmakers, developing a consistent quality review 
process, and using medical and vocational expert input. 

With this expansion of task, full implementation has been 
extended from September 1996 to January 1998, or later. 

The cornerstone of any redesign effort is a commitment in long- 
term availability of its top leaders. Redesign initiatives may take 
many years to complete, and they may face increased risk that 
leadership change will occur. This is especially true in government 
where there are frequent changes in leadership and policy. SSA 
has already experienced turnover of key executives since implemen- 
tation of redesign began. 

SSA has tried to involve stakeholders in the redesign project by 
including them on project task teams and work groups. While its 
stakeholders are generally supportive of the need to redesign the 
process, it has encountered problems obtaining and sustaining sup- 
port from some groups. We found that SSA's decision to create a 
position to adjudicate claims raised fears that some people would 
lose their jobs. 

Furthermore, SSA's decision to temporarily promote Federal em- 
ployees selected for the position to a higher pay grade raised major 
concerns for State employees who would be paid less for the same 
work. 

In summary, SSA should be commended for initiating action to 
significantly improve its disability claims process and should con- 
tinue its efforts. However, SSA has made limited progress. Many 
of its planned initiatives are behind schedule, and none are far 
enough along for us to know whether specific changes will achieve 
the desired results. 

We are concerned that SSA has undertaken too many complex 
initiatives simultaneously. It should focus its efforts first on a 
smaller number of initiatives and place emphasis on those that will 
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have the greatest impact on decreasing administrative cost and 
processing time and improving service to the public. 

SSA should reevaluate the relative priority of the remaining ini- 
tiatives to the redesign goal and implement them as resources 
permit. 

That concludes my remarks. We will be happy to answer any 
questions from you and other Members of the Subcommittee. 

Chairman Bunning. Who wants to speak first? 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS WILLMAN, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DISABILITY DETERMINATION 

DIRECTORS; AND JERRY A* THOMAS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

COUNCIL OF DISABILITY DETERMINATION DIRECTORS 

Mr. WiLLMAN. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Bunning. OK. 

Mr. WiLLMAN. On behalf of our organization, thank you for the 
opportunity to appear here today and present our views regarding 
SSAs plan to redesign the program. 

Mr. Chairman, in your invitation, you asked that we comment on 
SSAs redesign initiative and make suggestions for improvement, 
and we are pleased to do so. 

First, regarding the report of the Comptroller General on this 
subject on July 25, we generally agree with the report, except for 
the observation that the process is nearly unchanged since the pro- 
gram began in the fifties. This misconception was first stated by 
SSAs original reengineering task team and has gone unchallenged, 
but the reality is that the program has undergone steady and con- 
stant adaptation and presently bears little resemblance to what it 
was in the fifties, and we regret not having commented to GAO 
earlier on this matter. 

We especially agree with the Comptroller General's observation 
that SSA has undertaken too many complex initiatives simulta- 
neously and has not given sufficient priority to those most likely 
to reduce processing time and administrative costs. 

You asked for our views on SSA's disability redesign initiative, 
and there are three aspects in which we would like to comment. 

First, we feel that the majority of the redesign initiative seemed 
to us not to be useful in accomplishing the stated goals of redesign. 
While we certainly agree with Commissioner Chater's five stated 
goals, we just do not see much relationship between those goals 
and the process changes that SSA says it plans to implement. 

The proposed changes seem to us to be unreasonably disruptive 
and more labor intensive and more complex and much more costly 
than the existing process while offering no realistic or sensible path 
toward better, faster, or more economical case processing. Exam- 
ples include SSAs proposal for creating the position of disability 
claims manager and for further fragmenting the current process by 
having some cases decided at Social Security field offices. These 
initiatives, in our view, would be expensive and disruptive, while 
contributing little or nothing to improve public service. 

Second, we are concerned that some aspects of SSAs redesign 
plan will make the program more vulnerable to fraud. For example, 
the acceptance of treating physician certification and transferring 
responsibility for collection of medical evidence from unbiased em- 
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ployees to claimants and their representatives are almost certain 
to increase vulnerability to fraud. 

Third, we, like GAO, are concerned that by attempting to move 
forward on so many fronts at once, SSA will sacrifice progress to- 
ward solving what we see as the most important task, and that is 
bringing reasonable consistency to the decisionmaking processes 
and outcomes between State DDSs and the SSA Office of Hearings 
and Appeals. 

We strongly believe that variance and decisionmaking between 
the two levels is by far the most serious problem in the disability 
program. When twice denied cases are appealed to OHA, about 75 
percent of them are reversed from denial to allowance. 

Now, our employees know that they would not be permitted to 
allow the same kinds of cases that they see allowed on appeal. 
Every day we deny benefits to persons whom we are quite sure will 
be allowed if they just appeal their denials to OHA, hire a lawyer, 
and then wait more than 1 year for an appeals-level decision. 

This underlying problem and its day-to-day effect on the lives of 
ordinary Americans overwhelms all other problems facing the dis- 
ability program. Something is seriously wrong with this system 
and urgent and energetic management attention is needed. 

After a long history of failing to address this problem, SSA seems 
at last to be taking some positive steps under a project called Proc- 
ess Unification. We support this effort, but point out that it must 
be regarded as only one small step toward unifying two almost un- 
believably disparate processes. Much more needs to be done, and 
we are concerned that attempting redesign activities in so many 
areas at once will result in the depletion of resources, such that 
there will be inadequate attention to the central problem. 

Finally, you asked for suggestions on how we feel the initiative 
could be improved. We offer two suggestions. First, we believe that 
resolving the differences between the two levels if the most impor- 
tant objective, and therefore, we recommend that all available rede- 
sign resources be focused on this part of the redesign plan. 

Given SSA's long history of profound reluctance to address this 
problem, SSA may well need the continuing attention of you and 
your Subcommittee to make sure that attention is focused and 
progress is made in this area. 

Second, we feel that SSA should move forward with large-scale 
implementation only of those changes which can be shown through 
careful testing to have short-term beneficial impacts on accuracy, 
processing time, administrative costs, or other aspects of public 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you again 
for the opportunity to appear here today and to present our views. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

REGARDING IMPROVING THE PERFORMANCE OF SOCIAL SECURl 1 Y 
AS AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1996 


Chairman Bunning aiio members of the sub-committee, on behalf of the members of the 
NCDDD, thank you for the opptrrl unity to appear Iiere today to present our views regarding 
SSA’s elTorts to redesign the disability program 

The NCDDD is a pro»essional organization of the directors and other management stafi of the 
state Disability Dckimination Services agencies The DDSs participate in the disability 
program by making the initial determinations of eligibility for disability benefits We appear 
here today experiencing great concern about the future of the disability program, the declining 
image of the program in the eyes of the public, and the solvency of the disability trust lund. We 
desire a program that pioduces correct and consistent determinations of eligibility, that makes 
these determinations iii the shortest possible time, and that operates at the least reasonable cost 
to the tax payer. By “correct” decisions, we mean that benefits are received by persoui. A/ho are 
unable to work because of a medical impairment. By “consistent” decisions, we mean that 
decision making should not substantially vary from state to state or between the initial and 
appellate levels of determination We know that the current process can be and mu:>i be 
improved in terms of its ability to achieve these objectives. We want to work with SSA, with 
other representatives of the DDS community and with Congress to increase the jvcuiucy of the 
process, to reduce prtxessing time, and to control costs. 

Mr. Chairman, in your invitation to us to appear here today, you asked that we comment on three 
matters — the testimony of the Comptroller General on July 25 regarding SSA’s redc.Mgn 
initiative, our own assessment of the redesign initiative, and suggestions for improving ledesign 
We are pleased to provide the following comments. 

FIRST , regarding the report of the Comptroller General dated July 25, 1996, we agree with all 
aspects of the report except one The report described the disability determination process as 
being labor-intensive, paper- reliant, and nearly unchanged since the program began m the 
I950'.s. This is a misconception which was first stated by the task team that SSA convened in 
October of 1993 to devise a plan for a reengineered program. For a team charged witJi radically 
redesigning the program, stating that there had been no real change for forty years was u useful 
piece of fiction. But the reality is that the program has undergone constant incremeiital change 
and adaptation as requiicd by changes in the law, SSA policy, the demographics of the 
population seeking benefits, office technology, and the practice of medicine. The strategies used 
to collect medical evidence, the type and amount of evidence collected, and the methtAiS for 
analyzing the evidence in comparison with program standards are just a few examplc^ of the 
ways in which the process has changed over the past few decades. Indeed, SSA oflkiui.s as late 
as 1992, commented that there had been so much change in the disability program that what was 
needed most in the DDSs was a period of stability to absorb all the changes and to incor|x>rate 
them into the routine As individuals who have been employed in the program for moic ilian 
twenty years, we can assure you that an employee who departed a DDS in, say, 1980, would 
notice substantial improvements if he or she were to return to a DDS today. We regrei not 
having informed the GAO of the misconception staled by SSA in the original reengineering plan 
and thus having contributed to the appearance of what we regard as an inaccurate statement in 
the Comptroller Geiiuial’s report. 
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We agree with all oilier aspects of the Comptroller General’s report, especially his observation 
that “SSA has undeilakcn too many complex tasks (simullaneously) and has not gueo sunkient 
priority to initiatives most likely to reduce processing times and admimstralive co as” 

SECOND , you asked for comments on our views of SSA’s disability redesign initiative. There are 
three areas on which we would like to comment 

I) Many ofSSA's proposed process changes seem unlikely to result in any significant 
program improvement. While we certainly agree with Commissioner dialer’s five 
staled objectives, we generally see little relationship between the objectives aod the 
specific process changes that SSA says it intends to implement. The proposed changes 
seem to us to l>e generally more labor intensive, more complex, and mud. moiv, costly than 
the existing, oiocess while offering no realistic promise of belter decision making or faster 
case processing. We believe that the combination of the objectives and the specific 
process changes comprise an excellent intended destination but a route that not only won’t 
take the program there but will take it to a less desired destination than where it is now. 

As just one illustration of this point, we offer the example of SSA’s proposal for creating 
the position of the Disability Claims Manager (IX^M) 

The DCM would be created by combining duties presently performed by SSA C lims 
Representaiive., (CRs) in the field offices and Disability Examiners (DEs) in the DDSs 
Under the present process, CRs conduct the intake interviews and handle all the non- 
medical asiKtts of claims processing, and DEs compile a medical record for .ach case, 
analyze the kcis in each case in comparison with the requirements of the law, and, with 
the help of physicians and psychologists, make the determinations of eligibility. These are 
very difficult jobs, and they require entirely different skills and interests CRs must be 
able to deal face-to-face with the public while DEs must possess analytical skins. The 
proposal to combine these two positions into one presumes that enough workers can be 
found who possess these two disparate types of skills. Our management experience in the 
disability program has taught us that most individuals have strong personal pieferences for 
a narrower range of tasks. Those who enjoy the public contact involved in ciaiiiis taking 
and interviewing seldom also enjoy the isolative nature of performing a careful 
individualized analysis of a difficult case Under the present process, the premier -e of one 
skill or the other enables an individual to work successfully in the program. But with 
DCM the absence of one of the skills would disablvan individual from successful work. 
Thus, the DCM initiative accomplishes exactly the opposite of what should be our 
intention in job design. It introduces needless complexity and narrows the proportion of 
individuals in the available work force who can perform the work well. 

Further, each job has a substantial front end training period (three or four monthsl before 
any significant work is performed and each is estimated to require from one to iwo years 
experience I efore the worker is reasonably proficient. Combining the jobs approximately 
doubles the amount of training time required for each employee before they become 
productive thereby substantially increasing case processing costs. And this increase in 
down time due to training docs not end with initial training. Presently, if a program 
change affects only benefit computation, then only the CRs are trained io this c. ange, and 
if another change affects only medical policy, then only the DEs are trained B- f the 
two positions are combined into one, every employee must be trained in every ciiange 
thereby doubling the ongoing and long term training costs 

When the DCM concept was first announced, the obvious problems were very well 
explained to SSA by all field components including NCDDD, NADE, and SSA s own 
front line workers. SSA attempted to deflect reservations about the ability of one person 
to handle such a broad range of tasks by asserting that a complex system of “enablers” 
would be developed. The enablers included a state of the art computer system, a 
simplified methodology for eligibility determinations, a vastly improved relationship with 
the medical community, transfer of responsibility for collection of evidence to claimants 
and their representatives, and other improvements. Pending development ol the enablers, 
SSA proposed that DCM be preceeded by arrangements in which CRs and DEs would 
work in teams to determine if closer cooperation would result in improved sei viee. 
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NCDDD endorsed this learning concept and acknowledeged that the DCM position 
would be more realistic in the presence of this future system of enablers. At that lime, 
we also expressed concern that SSA might attempt to forge ahead with the fX^M concept 
prematurely (that is, without developing the enablers) and that this could lead to a 
deterioration in public service In November of 1995, we were disappointed to learn that 
this is exac.I^ ihe path which SSA then resolved to lake In an initiative kituwii as the 
Accelerated IXM Project, SSA negotiated a Memorandum of Understanding with its 
principle union calling for the creation of at least 1500 such positions (half each at the 
stale and federal level) at a salary grade of GS- 1 2 for the federal employ ecs In our view, 
the creation of 1500 positions (about 25% of the positions currently utilized to .nake the 
eligibility determinations) for a completely untested concept of very dubious p> ^iicalily 
was an example of dangerous adventuring that would have exposed the disability 
program to substantial and needless risk. Using the authority delegated to Ihe stales 
under Section 221 of the Social Security Act, the NCDDD declined to a«.ocH the 
proposal to transfer state work sufficient in scope to occupy 1 500 DCMs. We proposed 
instead that the concept be tested with only 1 20 participants. According to SSA’s 
estimates, this would have reduced the cost of the test from $23,7 million to $ 1 .7 million. 
Apart from the dollars, a test of the narrow scope we prop>osed would not have taken 
nearly so many employees out of productive work for the elongated training p;,.i iod 
necessary to learn DCM skills. Eventually, we were successful in changing the number of 
DCM po.sitions to be tested from “at least 1 500" as originally negotiated between SSA 
and AFGE to 290. Even 290 is well beyond the number recommended by SSA's Office 
of Program Integrity Review and Office of Workforce Analysis as the minimum needed 
to determine the viability of the position. 

Even though we have agreed to a scaled down test of the accelerated DCM, wc would 
prefer that SSA return to the original quite sensible path toward the DCM (begin with 
teaming, then develop the enablers, then test the DCM). SSA has been ui.abic to 
demonstrate to our satisfaction any reasonable basis for concluding that, under tire 
accelerated DCM, decisions would be made more accurately or that processing time 
would decrease There is excellent reason to believe that the opposite will iiuppen. 
Further, the accelerated testing, in the absence of the enablers, will not even answer the 
key quest ioii - ‘is the DCM a viable position?’ 

And there is one other very troubling aspect about the concept of the DCM. When 
discussing the problems associated with developing the position, SSA o.rtciab have 
offen sought tu terminate the deliberations by stating that the position rnjst be v veloped 
because it is what the public wants. Ostensibly, this public mandate was co>ni. icated 
to the original reengineering work group during focus group meetings and field 
interviews However, any evidence that the public ever delivered a clear and consistent 
me’^sage on this topic is strangely absent. We have been informed that n.uch of the 
record of (he focus groups has been destroyed. The records that we have been anle to 
obtain simply do not include any basis for concluding that the ‘single point of contact^ 
was ever really demanded by the public representatives. Perhaps SSA should be asked to 
clarify and reconfirm that it correctly interpreted the public expression before it proceeds 
with the DCM test of the accelerated DCM. 

We offer the illustration of the DCM initiative as an example of a recurring phenomenon 
in redesign — SSA proposes costly, disruptive, and labor intensive changes which seem 
unrelated to program improvement in general and to the Commissioner’s five slated 
objectives in particular. So many of the redesign process changes seem to be diiferent, 
but not better We want change that can be related to improved service either for the 
claimant or for the tax payer and hopefully for both. Wc don’t see that this is the case. 


2) We also are concerned that some aspects of SSA*s redesign plan will make me 
program moi e vulnerable to fraud. SSA has historically been reluctant to recognize 
the extent to which the disability program is abused by persons and organized groups of 
persons who are not truly unable to work. Some aspects of the redesign plan will make 
the program even more vulnerable to fraud and abuse. The first is the acceptance of a 
treating physician's certification of diagnostic and functional assessment inforri.ation 
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without requiring supporting details Day to day experience in case development reveals 
numerous instances in which summary reports by treating physicians describe a level of 
severity clearly beyond that which is evident when detailed records are obtained. This 
phenomenon will become more common when the applicant public Icafitj> that SSA will 
pay bencHls based on a physician’s stnlcmcnl Just as the local public bus learned which 
physicians are most apt to prescribe desired pharmaceuticals, they will soon learn which 
physicians are most cooperative in providing disability certifications. "Doctor shopping" 
will become commonplace. Similarly, Iransfening responsibility for collection of 
medical evidence from unbiased employees to claimants and their rep^esCiitalives will 
also increase vulnerability to fraud. The interested parties will be able to selectively 
present evidence which supports a finding of disability and to suppres.> that which would 
support denial. They will be able to “preview” reports from treating souices and to 
attempt to engineer amendments of the content such reports in order to p.esenl a stronger 
case for being awarded benefits. 


3) We are concerned (hat by attempting to move forward on so many frents 

simultaneously, SSA will sacrifice progress toward solving wh:.. .tc sec as Its most 
important task — bringing reasonable consistency to the decis' ig processes 
and outcomes between the state DDSs and (he SSA Office of lle;»r}iig'i . ..J Ap|ieals 
(OIIA). 

We believe that variance in decision making between the two levels is by far the most 
serious problem in the disability program. Without asserting which ent is 

“right”, the facts are as follows: DDSs process initial and reconsideration level decisions 
on average in about 70 days at a cost of about $300 per case. According to SSA quality 
reviews, DDS claims have a decisional accuracy of about 97%. Howevei, when about 
70% of the reconsideration denial cases arc appealed to OH A, the appeals are, on 
average, not completed for over a year, the administrative cost per case is ii. the 
neighbornood of $ 1000, and about 75% of the cases are allowed. When these OHA 
allowed cases are returned to Ihe DDSs for continuing disability review, our employees 
know that they could not possible have allowed the cases on the same facts. We 
encounter this evidence of differing standards on a daily basis. Similarly, every day, we, 
at the DI.>Ss, deny disability benefits to persons whom we arc quite sure will be allowed 
if they appeal their denials to OHA, hire a lawyer, and wait more than a year for an 
appeals level decision. Something is seriously wrong with such a system, end urgent and 
energetic management attention is needed. 

After a loi.g history of failing to address this problem, SSA seems, at last, to be taking 
some positive steps under a project known as process unification. The fiiSv ep under 
process Uiiillcation consists of a set of rulings by the Commissioner and an ambitious 
attempt to liain adjudicators at all levels in the application of these rulings. We applaud 
this training effort, but point out that this must be regarded as only the first small step 
toward unifying two almost unbelievably disparate processes. Much moie needs to be 
done, and we are concerned that attempting redesign activities in sc -..auj areas at once 
will result in the depletion of resources such fhat there will be inadequate a..ention to the 
central problem. For example, a key obstacle in bringing the two process..s . <*ether is 
the question of reviewing Ihe cases completed by the Administrative Law Judges to 
determine if they have applied the policies correctly and enforcing corrective action on 
cases found to be in error. Without a means of enforcement, all other actions will be 
ineffective. Yet SSA plans to review only about 10,000 OHA cases per year which, on 
average, is only about one case per individual ALJ per month. This number is not high 
enough to provide meaningful feedback to AUs nor to establish useful enfi-Tcemenl in 
cases in wliich AUs are not correctly applying agency policy. 
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THIRD, you asked for suggestions as to how the redesign initiative could be improved. We 
present suggestions in three areas. 

1 ) As stated above, we believe that resolving the differences between the two levels of 
adjudication is the most important initiative The underlying problem and its Jay to day 
effect on the lives of r>rd inary Americans overwhelms all other problems facing the 
disability piogram fherefore. we recommend that all available redesign resources be 
focused on this part of the redesign plan We believe that if process unification succeeds 
in bringing reasonable consistency to the program and if all other aspects of redesign 
prove ine fleet ive, redesign will be seen as a success. Conversely, if aM oihor aspects 
work, but the two levels of decision making continue to produce such Jispaitiie results, 
then redesign will be seen by the American public as having failed. ThertTor^., we feel 
that SSA should unequivocally designate process unification as the nui ;bci oi.w ledesign 
priority and devote to it all the resources necessary to produce the best possible results in 
the shortest realistic time Only those resources that are not necessary for effective 
process unification should be applied elsewhere. Given the long SSA history cf profound 
reluctance to address this problem, SSA may well need the continuing attention of your 
committee to assure continued emphasis and progress in this area. 

2) SSA should move forward with large scale implementation only of those changes which 
can be shown to have short term beneficial impacts on accuracy, processing tune, 
administrative costs, or other aspects of public service. Until the efficacy of process 
changes can be proven through the use of carefully observed small scale pilots, large 
scale implementation places the program at needless risk 

3) SSA shoutd successfully develop the several “enablers" identified in the redesign plan 
before attempting to implement the concept of the DCM on any level other than the 
smallest pilot that will produce useful data. A moratorium should be pla ^d against the 
creation of any additional DCM positions until the efficacy of the position is established 
by the performance of DCMs in the pilot. 


Mr. Chairman, aiiii members of the committee, thank you again for the opportunity to appear 
here today to presum our views on SSA’s attempts to redesign the disability program. 
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STATEMENT OF LARRY DEVANTDER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF DISABILITY EXAMINERS 

Mr. DeVantier. Chairman Running and Members of the 
Subcommittee, on behalf of myself and the board of directors and 
members of the National Association of Disability Examiners, we 
thank you for this opportunity to present NADE’s views on the 
Social Security Administration's plan to redesign the disability 
program. 

We are concerned about the future of the disability program and 
the integrity of the trust fund. We believe disability decisions 
should be timely, accurate, and uniform throughout the country. 
We agree that the current disability program is flawed. 

We have supported efforts to correct problems in the past and 
will continue to do so in the future. We do not believe we can con- 
tinue business as usual. However, we have serious reservations 
about SSA’s current plan to redesign the disability program. 

On July 25, 1996, the testimony of the Comptroller General 
addresses a number of our concerns. These will be discussed later. 

Our fundamental concern, however, is the increasing confirma- 
tion of our earlier reservations that SSA's efforts at reengineering 
are structurally flawed. They do not adequately address the most 
basic problem with the current process which is the discrepancy 
between DDS and ALJ, administrative law judge, decisions. 

Process unification efforts provide a clear example of this, despite 
the increasing discrepancy between State agency decisions which 
are judged by SSA quality review components to be correct and the 
unacceptably high reversal rates of those decisions by the Office of 
Hearings and Appeals. SSA's response has been to provide super- 
ficial cross-component training and to promise a single source of 
policy, while leaving the conflicting premises which produce this 
disparity largely undisturbed. 

The critical element in unifying the process is a decisive resolu- 
tion of the ambiguity within SSA as to whether disability is a med- 
ical or a legal decision. SSA must have the organizational will to 
resolve this ambiguity. To date, it has not been willing to do so. 

Even if the plan itself were not structurally flawed, other issues 
need to be addressed. Fraud, the integrity of the program, and the 
stability of the trust funds are among the most significant of those 
issues which need to be resolved. 

The GAO report states that SSA has not done enough to combat 
fraud and abuse in the SSI Program and address program weak- 
nesses. We agree. 

Many features of the redesign plan, particularly the increased in- 
volvement of for-profit third parties and claimant-submitted medi- 
cal evidence will increase the incidence of fraud. Effective actions 
must be in place to combat fraud before proceeding further with 
these initiatives. 

We also agree with GAO's assessment that SSA has undertaken 
too many complex tasks and has not given sufficient priority to 
those redesign initiatives most likely to reduce processing time and 
administrative cost. SSA has begun a multitude of initiatives under 
the redesign that are sapping needed resources. The disability pro- 
gram would have been better served by placing greater emphasis 
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on initiatives that would assist in reducing the current workload, 
as well as testing and implementing the new redesign process. 

If ultimately one person, the DCM, or the disability claims man- 
ager, is to be responsible for both the technical and the medical de- 
cision, the single decisionmaker model currently being tested 
should have been extensively and objectively evaluated to deter- 
mine the viability of this concept and the impact on the program 
cost before the DCM concept is piloted. 

Instead, SSA has chosen to accelerate the process and pilot the 
DCM concept without having the results of this study or essential 
enablers in place. 

For example, process unification was described in the plan for a 
new disability claims process as a key enabler. NADE considers it 
to be essential, both in the current process and to the redesign ef- 
fort. Yet, success in achieving this goal has not been demonstrated, 
and it does not appear to be one of SSAs top priorities. 

We do not agree with the GAO statement that the labor- 
intensive paper-reliant process has changed little since the DI Pro- 
gram began in the fifties. In fact, extensive changes in the process 
have occurred, including markedly increased document require- 
ments mandated by Congress and the courts. These will not change 
under phase one of the redesign effort, and the new process involv- 
ing the disability claims manager will be at least, if not more, labor 
intensive than the current process. 

Further, it should be noted that despite multiple changes in the 
disability program and the evaluation processes, the DDSs have 
demonstrated remarkable capability to meet the challenges they 
face. Much of this has been due to the expertise of the DDS staff. 
We are, therefore, concerned that as the case processing pressures 
increase, training and intercomponent communication are too often 
relegated to the role of nonessential. Yet, training is an integral 
part of the redesign disability process. Under the redesign plan, 
SSA will make an investment in comprehensive employee training 
to ensure that all employees have the necessary knowledge and 
skills to perform the duties of their positions. 

In addition to initial program training, continuing education op- 
portunities will be made available to employees to enhance current 
performance or career development. However, in reality, training 
and intercomponent communication are always the first things cut 
when workloads increase or funding is reduced. Much of the impe- 
tus for reengineering, the perception that disability adjudication is 
a fragmented process is a result of earlier downsizing which re- 
duced interaction and communication between the field offices and 
the State DDSs. 

Few DDSs provide continuing, ongoing training, and even initial 
training is often curtailed in periods of high case receipts. Examin- 
ers attending training provided by NADE must frequently use per- 
sonal leave time in order to do so, and even that option is some- 
times denied when workloads increase. 
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Training and communication are necessary if we are to maintain 
and improve the current process. They are essential to the redesign 
effort. Regrettably, there is nothing to assure us that they will re- 
ceive the appropriate support in the future. Past practices indicate 
they will not. 

Again, thank you for providing us this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISABILITY EXAMINERS 

PRESENTED 
BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 

By 

Lany DeVantier, President 
September 12, 1996 

Chairman Banning and members of the Sub-Committee, on behalf of myself» the Board of 
Directors and the members of the National Association of Disability Examiners (NADE) thank 
you for this opportunity to present NADE’s views on the Social Security Administration's Plan to 
Redesign the Disability Program. 

As you know, NADE is a professional association whose membership includes the disability 
examiners in the State Disability Determination Service agencies (DDSs) who make initial and 
reconsideration decisions and conduct continuing disability reviews. Our membership also 
includes physicians, attorneys, Administrative Law Judges, advocates and others interested in the 
disability program. We are concerned about the future of the disability program and the integrity 
of the Trust Fund. We believe disability decisions should be timely, accurate and uniform 
throughout the country . We agree that the current disability program is flawed. We have 
supported efforts to correct problems in the past and will continue to do so in the future. We do 
not believe we can continue "business as usual." However, we have serious reservations about 
SSA's current Plan to Redesign the Disability Program. 

The July 25, 1 996 testimony of the Comptroller General addresses a number of our concerns. 
These will be discussed later. Our fundamental concern, however, is the increasing confirmation 
of our earlier reservations that SSA's efforts at reengineering are structurally flawed. Tliey do not 
adequately address the most basic problem with the current process— the discrepancy between 
DDS and ALi decisions. Process Unification efforts provide a clear example of this. Despite the 
increasing discrepancy between State Agency decisions, which are judged by SSA's quality 
review components to be correct, and the unacceptably high reversal rate of those decisions by 
the Office of Hearings and Appeals (OHA), SSA's response has been to provide superficial. 
cross-component training and to promise a single source of policy while leaving the conflicting 
premises which produce this disparity largely undisturbed. The critical element in unifying the 
processes is a decisive resolution of the ambiguity within SSA as to whether disability is a 
medical or a legal decision. SSA must have the organizational will to resolve this ambiguity. To 
date it has not been willing to do so. 

Even if the Plan itself were not structurally flawed other issues need to be addressed. Fraud, the 
integrity of the program and the stability of the Trust Fund are among the most significant of 
those issues which need to be resolved. The GAO report notes that "...SSA has not done enough 
to combat fraud and abuse in the SSI program and address program weaknesses." We agree. 
Many features of the Redesign Plan, particularly the increased involvement of for profit third 
parties and claimant submitted medical evidence, will increase the incidence of fraud. Effective 
actions must be in place to combat fraud before proceeding further with these initiatives. 

We also agree with the GAO’s assessment that "...SSA has undertaken too many complex tasks 
and has not given sufficient priority to those redesign initiatives most likely to reduce processing 
times and administrative costs." SSA has begun a multitude of initiatives under Redesign that are 
sapping needed resources. Tfie disability program would have been better served by placing 
greater emphasis on initiatives that would assist in reducing the current workload as well as 
testing and implementing the new Redesigned process. If ultimately one person, the Disability 
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Claim Manager (DCM), is to be responsible for both the technical and the medical decision the 
single decision maker model currently being tested should have been extensively and obiectivclv 
evaluated to determine the viability of this concept and the impact on program costs before the 
DCM concept is piloted. Instead, SSA has chosen to accelerate the process and pilot the DCM 
concept without having the results of this study or essential enablers in place. For example, 
Process Unification was described in the "Plan for a New Disability Claim Process" as a key 
enabler. NADE considers it to be essential, both to the current process and to the Redesign effort, 
yet success in achieving this goal has not been demonstrated and it does not appear to be one of 
SSA's top priorities. 

We do not agree with the GAO's statement that, "This labor-intensive and paper-reliant process 
has changed little since the DI program began in the 1950's." In fact, extensive changes in the 
process have occurred, including markedly increased documentation requirements mandated by 
Congress and by the courts. These will not change under Phase I of the Redesign effort, and the 
new process involving the Disability Claim Manager will be at least, if not more, labor intensive 
than the current process. 

Further, it should be noted that despite multiple changes in the disability program and in the 
evaluation process the DDSs have demonstrated a remarkable capacity to meet the challenges 
they have faced. Much of this has been due to the expertise of the DDS staff. We are, therefore, 
concerned that as case processing pressures increase, training and intercomponent communication 
are too ofien relegated to the role of "non-essential." Yet training is an integral part of the 
Redesigned Disability Process. The "Plan for a New Disability Claim Process" states, "SSA will 
make an investment in comprehensive employee training to ensure that all employees have the 
necessary knowledge and skills to perform the duties of their positions....ln addition to initial 
program training, continuing education opportunities will be made available to employees to 
enhance ciurcnt performance or career development." However, in reality, training and 
intercomponent communication are always among the first things cut when workloads increase or 
funding is reduced. Much of the impetus for Reengineering— the perception that disability 
adjudication is a fragmented process-is a result of earlier "downsizing" which reduced 
interaction and communication between the Field Offices and the state DDSs. Few DDSs 
provide continuing, on-going training and even initial training is ofien curtailed in times of high 
case receipts. Examiners attending training provided by NADE must fiequently use personal 
leave time in order to do so and even that option is sometimes denied when workloads increase. 
Training and conununication are necessary if we are to maintain and improve the current process. 
They are essential to the Redesign effort. Regrettably, there is nothing to assure that they will 
receive appropriate support in the future. Past practice indicates that they will not 


Again, thank you for providing us this opportunity to testify. 
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Chairman Bunning. Let me start with Ms. Eisenstat. 

I know your staff is separately auditing the plan to create the 
disability claims manager position. Would you please elaborate spe- 
cifically on the two positions that will be merged into this new posi- 
tion. Also, what is your assessment of SSA's plan to test the fea- 
sibility of this new position? And finally, what has been the reac- 
tion of those who have the most at stake if this position is 
established? 

Ms. Eisenstat. The disability claims manager position envisions 
combining the duties and responsibilities that are currently per- 
formed by claims representatives and disability examiners, SSA is 
taking two functions and placing responsibility for them with one 
person. 

Our latest information from SSA is that they plan to begin test- 
ing the DCM concept in January 1997. However, you have just 
heard that the full position will not be tested, all of the necessary 
enablers will not be in place, and that SSA has not completed the 
design of some aspects of the revised process. 

Nevertheless, SSA will be in a position to test a few components 
of the DCM position. We believe SSA may learn something about 
the feasibility of the work force to perform combined duties. They 
may also learn something about the training needs that might be 
required for the position. 

There are also concerns about security issues for workers. Some 
workers, for the first time, will be dealing face to face with claim- 
ants, and I think SSA may be in a position to learn something 
about that from a limited test. 

SSA is also currently testing other initiatives that are related to 
the DCM. SSA refers to them as teaming and sequential interview- 
ing. 

Chairman Bunning. “Teaming*' meaning what? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Teaming meaning that you have the claims rep- 
resentatives and the disability examiners in their current positions 
working more closely together to determine whether they can 
improve the process. 

Since these tests are underway, we are suggesting that SSA sys- 
tematically gather information from them and compare test results 
before moving forward. More specifically, this analysis should be 
used to help decide a final course of action about whether to pro- 
ceed with the DCM position or some other alternatives. 

Chairman Bunning. Would either of you gentlemen like to 
comment? 

Mr. WiLLMAN. Yes, I would. The two positions that would be 
combined together to create a DCM, each are very difficult, tech- 
nical, highly skilled positions, and they involve the possession of 
different kinds of skills. 

The training period for each position is about 3 months up front 
before any work is done, and for each position, we feel that it takes 
1 to 2 years for an individual to become fully proficient. 

By doubling the training time, it seems to me that we really take 
down the efficiency of the process. As it is, with disability examin- 
ers, if a fully trained examiner terminates emplo 5 nnent in 18 
months, it was probably not cost effective for us to have ever had 
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that person on hand in the first place. Under DCM, that time will 
double. 

Also, we are very concerned that we will not be able to find 
enough people who simultaneously have the public contact skills 
required in the field office and the case emalysis skills required in 
the DDS. 

At present, an individual could make a useful contribution to the 
program if he or she possesses one of those skills, but under the 
DCM concept, the individual will fail if he or she lacks either of 
those skills. 

Chairman Bunning. Are we trying to protect somebody’s job, or 
are we trying to change the system to make it work better? I am 
leery of someone who has created the problem over a period of time 
being those who are trying to solve the problem on a large-scale 
view. 

If I were going to try to change three different areas rather than 
38, the results would be much more positive. But, if I am going to 
upscale and try to change the whole system of 38 different areas, 
I am going to fail. I am not sa 5 ring that the SSA is going to fail 
on all 38, but they may not do as good a job. 

First of all, this is the initial claims process we are talking about. 
These are the people that are coming into the system and why we 
have a 13 -month backlog. The DDCs make a decision and eventu- 
ally if they go through the whole process, the AUs will reverse 
three-quarters of the initial decisions. 

So, if I am a claimant, I am going to ride the train. 

Mr. WiLLMAN. Exactly. 

Chairman Bunning. Until we get a body of evidence that can be 
judged and not altered in the decisionmaking process until the end, 
we will never have a real handle on this problem. 

What we start with is what we ought to end up with in this deci- 
sionmaking process. You should not be able to add evidence 4, 6, 
or 8 months down the road, whether it be medical or legal. Until 
we write, and I am afraid we are going to have to write legislation 
if we are going to solve this problem, we are going to have discrep- 
ancies between DDSs and ALJs. 

Mr. WiLLMAN. I agree with all of that. 

Chairman Bunning. I am glad the Social Security Administra- 
tion is tr 3 dng to solve 38 different programs, but it seems to me 
that the redesign effort gets bogged down in its massive attempt 
to do too many things. 

Is that generally GAO’s approach and view of this? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Our view is that SSA has taken on too many 
things at once and that they need to focus their efforts at this point 
on those initiatives that are more likely to reduce administrative 
cost and case processing time. 

Chairman Bunning. There are two major problems that I have 
seen in my time on this Subcommittee. They are the entry level 
and the exit level of the process. In other words, the claimant com- 
ing in and the continuing disability reviews to get them out the 
door. If they are back to normal, that is the reason we do the CDR. 
Do we spend $2.3 billion on CDRs? I mean, that is a lot of money. 
I think it is around that number. 

Ms. Eisenstat. Yes. 
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Chairman BUNNING. The continuing disability reviews and the 
money that we have allocated for that purpose may get one of the 
problems solved. But it does not get the initial problem solved for 
the incoming. 

Ms. Eisenstat. And this process is targeting that initial level. 
You are right. 

Chairman Bunking. But, I am afraid if we are going to start ex- 
perimenting with things before we have a total concept of what we 
are trying to do, we are not going to accomplish what we set out 
to do. To get it done, get the claimant in the system if they deserve 
to be in the system, and have them totally and completely respect 
the decisionmaking process. Right now a claimant knows the proc- 
ess can be reversed. 

In my own district offices, that is one of the biggest problems I 
have. Constituents call saying, I was turned down before, but now 
I am going through the process, I want to know what happened. 
If they know there is not a turnaround of a decision at the end of 
14 months, we may solve that problem. 

Mr. Laughlin, do you have some questions? 

Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Eisenstat, in your written testimony, you talk about the 
November 1994 SSA announcement where they are going to imple- 
ment a redesign plan with 83 initiatives to be implemented over a 
6-year period of time, but with 38 of those initiatives to be com- 
pleted that are to be part of an operational test by September 30 
of this year, which is 18 days from now. 

Are all 38 of those completed or in the test process? 

Ms. Eisenstat. No, sir. 

Mr. Laughlin. Can you tell us how many fit into either category 
of being completed or part of the operational test of the 38? 

Ms. Eisenstat. Of the 38, they have not completed any of those 
initiatives, and I believe that of the 15 that were supposed to be 
in an operational test state, only 5 are currently being tested. 

Mr. Laughlin. What concerns me is, 2 years ago, when I was on 
the Aviation Committee, before I got there, millions of dollars, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars had been authorized for a new computer 
system to prevent our airplanes from running into one another in 
the skies, and hundreds of millions of dollars had been squandered, 
and then there was still no new computer system to help our pilots 
and airlines operate. While I had not been there in a couple of 
years, to my knowledge there is still no system in place. It occurs 
to me that we are going to do the same thing here on this redesign 
plan. We are just going to keep designing and keep designing and 
spending money and wasting time and not taking care of the 
people who need the help. 

So my question to you is, with that concern, and you seem to ex- 
press it, as do the other witnesses here, what do you recommend 
this Subcommittee do to focus the SSA on at least narrowing down 
what can reasonably be done with just a few initiatives and get 
them in place and then go on to a few more? Is that going to be 
possible, and do you have a recommendation to us of how we get 
there? 
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Ms. Eisenstat. I believe there could be some very constructive 
dialog with the Social Security Administration now about 
midcourse corrections that might be warranted. 

We believe that, consistent with our statement and what you 
have heard from the others, SSA is spreading themselves too thin, 
and that the project would benefit from focusing their efforts on a 
few of the initiatives that are more likely to achieve the goals that 
they set out to accomplish. 

Some of these are not quick fixes. Installing enhanced technology 
and the process unification initiative that you heard about earlier 
are not things that can be done in a matter of weeks or months. 
We believe SSA might consider a different approach to even those 
longer term initiatives by segmenting them into manageable tasks 
that could be done quickly, so that SSA can demonstrate some 
progress as opposed to designing the whole thing and testing it. 

Mr. Laughlin. Rather than ask you to come up with such a plan 
today, could you consider this as a question for the record and sub- 
mit your recommendations in writing to the Chairman outlining 
the segmented approach and which parts of the initiatives ought to 
be implemented first from your viewpoint? Would that be possible 
for you and your staff? 

Ms. Eisenstat. We have not fully evaluated the 38 initiatives to 
be in a position to tell you specifically which initiatives should be 
implemented first. 

I think, however, there is some consensus about some of the 
more significant ones that we would be happy to talk to you about. 

We are also in the midst of finalizing a report to this Subcommit- 
tee that will explore this topic more fully. 

Mr. Laughlin. If you could do what you are comfortable 
doing 

Ms. Eisenstat. Sure. 

Mr. Laughlin [continuing]. Consistent with my request, I think 
it would be very helpful to us. 

Ms. Eisenstat. We would be happy to. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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STATEMENT OF DIANA S. EISENSTAT 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR. INCOME SECURITY ISSUES 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND HUMAN SERVICES DIVISION, QAO 

Roquested by Reprasentatlve Greg Laughlln 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the Social Security 
Administration's (SSA) efforts to redesign its disability claims 
process. SSA operates two disability programs-- the Disability 
Insurance (DI) and Supplemental Security Income (SSI) programs. 
While downsizing substantially, SSA has struggled to manage 
unprecedented growth in applications for disability benefits and in 
the number of appealed disability decisions. Processing delays at 
SSA have created hardships for disabled claimants, who often wait 
more than a year for a final disability decision. In fiscal year 
1995, SSA spent about $3 billion in administrative costs to pay 
about $61.3 billion in cash benefits to program recipients. 

Concerned about reducing administrative costs, saving time, 
and improving the quality of service in the disability claims 
process, SSA's leaders turned to business process reengineering in 
1993. Leading private organizations have successfully used such 
efforts to identify and quickly implement dramatic operational 
improvements. The objective of reengineering is to fundamentally 
rethink and radically redesign a business process from start to 
finish so that it becomes much more efficient and significantly 
improves service to an organization's customers. SSA’s broad- 
based redesign project, to be completed by 2000, focuses on 
streamlining the process of determining eligibility for disability 
benefits by relying more on automation and more efficiently using 
its workforce. 

You asked us to monitor SSA's progress in implementing its 
redesign project. Today I will discuss issues related to the scope 
and complexity of the project and the agency's efforts to maintain 
stakeholder support. In our earlier work, we reported that SSA 
would face formidable implementation challenges.- I will also 
discuss today some ways that could help SSA increase the likelihood 
that its project will succeed. My comments are based on 
information obtained from SSA officials responsible for 
implementing the redesign project, reengineering experts, and 
management and employee representatives involved in the disability 
claims process. 

In summary, given the high cost and long processing times of 
SSA's current process, the agency needs to continue its redesign 
efforts. Its redesign plan, which undertakes a large number of 
initiatives at one time, is proving to be overly ambitious, 
however. Some initiatives are also getting more complex as SSA 
expands the work required to complete them. The agency's approach 
is likely to limit the chances for the project's success and has 
led to delays in implementation: testing milestones have slipped 
and stakeholder support for the redesign effort has diminished. In 
addition, the increasing length of the overall project and 
individual initiatives heighten the risk of disruption from 
turnover in key executive positions. We believe that as the agency 
proceeds with its redesign project it should focus its efforts on 
key initiatives, proceeding first with those that will quickly and 
significantly reduce claims processing time and administrative 
costs . 

SACKGR P U N P 

SSA's disability progreims provide cash benefits to people with 
long-term disabilities. The DI program was enacted in 1956 and 
provides monthly cash benefits to severely disabled workers. SSI 
was enacted in 1972 as an income assistance program for aged, 
blind, or disabled people. The Social Security Act defines 
disability as an inability to engage in substantial gainful 


-Social Security Administration: Risks Associated With Information 
Technology Invest ment Continue (GAO/AIMD-94 - 143 , Sept. 19. 1994). 

Social Security Adminis tration; Manor Changes in SSA's Business 
Processes Are Imperative (GAO/T-AIMD-94-106, Apr. 14, 1994) . 
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activity due to a severe physical or mental impairment. Both 
programs use the same criteria and procedures for determining 
whether the severity of an impairment qualifies an applicant for 
disability benefits. 

Despite efforts to manage its increasing workload with 
shrinking resources, SSA has not been able to keep pace with 
program growth. Initial claim levels remain high, appealed case 
backlogs are growing, and decisions are not being made in a timely 
manner. In fiscal year 1995, about 2,5 million initial disability 
claims were forwarded to state offices for disability 
determinations, an increase of 43 percent over fiscal year 1990 
levels. During the same period, the number of applicants 
requesting an administrative law judge (ALJ) to reconsider a 
decision denied at the initial claims level escalated from about 
311,000 to about 589,000, an increase of 89 percent. Because of 
the increased workload, in many cases claimants now wait more than 
a year for a final disability decision. 

s Current Eligibility Determination 
and Appeals Process 

SSA's procedures under the current eligibility determination 
process have not changed significantly since the DI program's 
inception. The process is slow, labor intensive, and paper 
reliant. In addition to delays in making disability decisions, SSA 
spends more than half of its administrative budget on this 
program--and very little of the process is automated. DI and SSI 
disability claims pass through from one to five levels of review to 
receive a decision, depending on the number of appeals a claimant 
files . 


SSA field office personnel assist with completing 
applications; obtain medical, financial, and work history 
information; and determine whether applicants meet the nonmedical 
criteria for eligibility. Field offices forward applicant 
information along with supporting medical history to 1 of the 54 
state disability determination services (DDS) , where medical 
evidence is developed and a final decision made on whether the 
impairment meets SSA's definition of disability. SSA funds the 
DDSs, provides them with guidance for making disability decisions, 
and reviews the accuracy and consistency of their decisions. 
Claimants who are dissatisfied with an initial determination may 
request reconsideration by the DDS. Although a reconsideration is 
conducted by different DDS personnel, the criteria and process for 
determining disability are the same. 

Claimants who disagree with a reconsideration denial have the 
right to a hearing before 1 of SSA's 1,035 ALJs in the Office of 
Hearings and Appeals. At these hearings, applicants, usually 
represented by attorneys, and medical or vocational experts may 
submit additional evidence. If the ALJ denies the claim, the 
claimant may then request a review by SSA's Appeals Council. The 
Appeals Council may affirm, modify, or reverse the ALJ's decision, 
or it may remand Che case to the ALJ for further consideration or 
development. Finally, either the applicant or SSA may appeal the 
Appeals Council's decision to a federal district court. 

S SA'g v i gipn fqr 

In November 1994, SSA released an extensive and complex plan 
to help turn its vision of a new disability determination process 
into reality. SSA's redesign plan for improving the process 
includes 83 initiatives to be implemented during a 6-year period 
(fiscal year 1995 through 2000) Thirty-eight of those 


-See Plan For A New PisabillLY Claim Process . SSA (Washington, 
D.C. : Sept. 1994) . 
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initiatives were to be completed or to be part of an operational 
test by September 30, 1996.' 

SSA's redesign effort is a major departure from the current 
labor-intensive, paper-reliant process. Its ultimate goal is to 
make the disability claims process efficient and user friendly and 
to allow the agency to make the right decision the first time as 
quickly in the process as possible. To that end, SSA will rely 
heavily on information technology and will need to develop a 
simpler methodology for making disability decisions. Other key 
elements of the plan involve consolidating the duties, skills, and 
knowledge of at least two current positions in state and federal 
offices into one position, allowing the claimant to meet with the 
decision-maker, and creating a new adjudication officer to expedite 
decision-making at the appeals level. 

Atce'^:,ori t-: .= gengineer i.na Best Practices 
Increases Li - c cc^t r Proiect Success 

Today's leaders in business process reengineering advocate a 
variety of approaches and strategies; however, they frequently cite 
certain best practices that increase the likelihood for success. 
Reengineering experts have found that when redesign efforts fail to 
achieve the desired change it is often because project managers 
paid insufficient attention to these best practices.^ 

Although a redesign project can be large and encompassing, 
experts suggest segmenting the project and concentrating on 
completing a few manageable initiatives, or tasks, at any one time. 
These experts believe that working on a relatively small number of 
initiatives with measurable performance outcomes at one time gives 
managers better control over the initiatives and allows a faster 
response if problems arise or deadlines are not met. They also 
contend that concentrating on a few initiatives can produce results 
in a short time fraune that can help sustain key stakeholder 
support . 

Furthermore, although the time frame for an overall 
reengineering project may run from 2 to 5 years, in a government 
environment, leadership turnover and frequent changes in the public 
policy agenda necessitate designing the project so that progress on 
individual initiatives can be made in relatively short time 
periods. Finally, reengineering best practices call for 
identifying all stakeholders and working to get and keep their 
support. Stakeholder support is vital because opposition can 
jeopardize the redesign effort's success. 

PROJECT'S COMPLEXITY AND SCOPE POSE 
PROBLEMS FOR IMPLEMENTATION EFFORTS 

The overall complexity and scope of SSA's implementation plan 
is limiting the redesign effort’s progress. In prioritizing its 
redesign initiatives, SSA chose to work on 38 of them 
simultaneously--a decision that requires a significant investment 
in time and resources. Thousands of federal, state, and contractor 
employees throughout the country are engaged in activities such as 
designing, developing, testing, and evaluating processes and 
developing and delivering training programs. Although we 
identified six discrete tasks that SSA had completed as of July 


During fiscal years 1995 and 1996, SSA adjusted the number of 
near-term initiatives from 40 to 38 and the number of total 
initiatives for the project from 83 to 80. 

^GAO has issued several products that address several of these best 
practices, and we refer to just of few of them in this work. See 

Ggygrnment Reform using Reengineering and Technology to Improve 

Government Performance (GAO/T-OCG-95-2 , Feb. 2, 1995) and Business 
Process Reengineering Guide . Exposure Draft, Version 1.0, 1995. 
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1996, it has not fully completed or implemented any of the 38 
initiatives and is behind schedule in meeting its testing 
milestones . 

Moreover, SSA also has encountered significant challenges in 
implementing some of the more complex initiatives. For example, 

SSA considers technology vital to fully reaLizing the redesign's 
benefits and has undertaken a technology initiative to more fully 
automate the processing of disability claims from the first contact 
with the claimant to the final decision. SSA is purchasing over 
50,000 computers, installing a local area network in more than 
1,350 office locations, and developing software. Today, completing 
this key initiative is falling behind schedule because 
implementation of this software has been delayed by more than 2 
years. The delay is due to software development problems and the 
need for additional testing to assess redesign changes. 

Another complex undertaking that will require completion of 
several supporting initiatives is implementing the disability claim 
manager (EXTM) position. SSA currently plans to place about 11,000 
employees in this position. DCMs will be expected to gather and 
store claim information, develop both medical and nonmedical 
evidence, share facts about a claim with medical consultants and 
specialists in nonmedical or technical issues, and prepare well- 
thought-out decisions. DCMs will be responsible for making the 
final decision on both medical and nonmedical aspects of a 
disability claim. Before fully implementing the.DCM position, SSA 
must first provide several critical support features, including 
technology enhancements and a simpler methodology for making 
disability decisions'-features that SSA does not expect to be 
available for several years. 

Several of SSA's initiatives are beginning to expand in scope 
and length. For example, the scope of SSA’s initiative to achieve 
consistent adjudication results throughout all stages of the 
disability process has expanded considerably. Initially, the plan 
called for developing a single policy manual for use by all SSA and 
state employees involved in the process. As the agency worked on 
the initiative, it realized that considerably more effort was 
required. As a result, SSA expanded this initiative to include (1) 
conducting the same training for 14,000 decision-makers, including 
claim representatives, disability examiners. ALJs, doctors, and 
reviewers; (2) developing a consistent quality review process that 
balances review of allowances and denials and applies the same 
standards at all stages of the process; and (3) using medical and 
vocational expert input. With these expanded tasks, full 
implementation has been extended from September 1996 to January 
1998 or later. 

Although SSA may take many years to fully implement this 
complex undertaking, experts suggest that individual project 
initiatives should be completed quickly--generally taking no more 
than 12 months to implement- -to give managers better control over 
them and allow for a faster response to problems that arise. 
Achieving measurable results quickly also enables organizations to 
build stakeholder support for its initiatives and overall redesign 
project . 

Moreover, the cornerstone of any redesign effort is the 
commitment and long-term availability of its top leaders. Redesign 
initiatives that take many years to complete face an increased 
risk--the longer the project takes, the greater the chance that the 
leadership will change. Turnover typically causes project delays 
and possible changes in scope and direction. Although SSA 
recognizes the importance of management stability and continuity to 
the redesign process, it has already experienced turnover of key 
executive- level personnel since implementation began. 
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StflXgfigldgr Suppgr^ 

To Che extenc possible, managers of redesign projects should 
seek and secure support from all stakeholders. SSA has tried to 
involve interested parties in the redesign effort by identifying 
more than 140 stakeholders, meeting with them to discuss redesign 
issues, and including them on project task teams and work groups. 
Although its stakeholders generally support the need for redesign. 
SSA has had problems getting and keeping support from some of them. 
In fact, some redesign proposals are beginning to cause major 
concerns for stakeholders. We found, for example, that SSA's 
decision to create the DCM position to adjudicate claims raised 
fears that some employees would lose their jobs. Furthermore, 

SSA’s decision to temporarily promote to a higher pay grade federal 
employees selected for the position raised a major concern for 
state employees who would be paid less for the same work. 

COhC^L’ SIGNS 


SSA should be commended for initiating action to significantly 
improve its disability claims process and should continue its 
efforts. Since 1993, however, SSA has made limited progress toward 
fulfilling its redesign goal. Although SSA has begun many of the 
planned initiatives it expected to complete by September 30, 1996, 
many are behind schedule and none is far enough along for SSA to 
know whether specific proposed process changes will achieve the 
desired results. We are concerned that SSA has undertaken too many 
complex initiatives- -some are now lengthy endeavors that are likely 
to extend the overall project completion date. Before proceeding 
further, SSA needs to reassess the number of initiatives it is 
simultaneously undertaking and the time frames for completing them. 
Because SSA undertook this project to reduce processing time and 
administrative costs and improve service to the public, it should 
focus its efforts on fewer initiatives and emphasize those that 
will have the greatest impact on accomplishing the project goals. 
SSA should reevaluate the relative priority and contributions to 
the redesign goals of the remaining initiatives and implement them 
as resources permit. 

Mr, Chairman, this concludes .my formal remarks, I will be 
happy to answer any questions from you and other members of Che 
Subcommittee. Thank you. 
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Mr. Laughlin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have. 

Chairman Running. I am sorry to announce that I cannot ques- 
tion anymore because I have got another Subcommittee meeting. I 
would like to submit written questions to both sides of the panel. 

I am deeply concerned that maybe solutions cannot be found 
from within. Maybe it has to be done from without. To solve some 
of these problems, we may need outside input. I am not sa3dng nec- 
essarily from the private sector, but I am saying we need someone 
like GAO to look from without and say these are the things that 
you can and cannot do to be successful. We must get input from 
those people that are on the firing line on a daily basis. 

We do have continuous flux in the management and key posi- 
tions over at SSA. That does make the continuing changes more 
difficult, or at least that is the information that I get from reading 
the testimony. 

We would appreciate being able to submit to you some further 
questions, and we thank you for your testimony today. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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Response, Questions for the Record for the National Association of Disability Examiners 


1. In your testimony you expressed concerns regarding what you believe is the 
most basic problem with the current disability process, the discrepancy between State 
Disability Determination Services (DDS) and administrative law judge (ALJ) 
decisions. Given your unique perspective as front-line workers, why do you believe 
this discrepancy exists, and what is SSA really doing about it? 

A portion of the discrepancy can be accounted for by rational components of a multi- 
tiered appeals process. One example that is frequently cited is the progression 
(increas^ severity) of impairment from the time of the initial decision to the appeal 
months later, sometimes longer, before an ALJ. Reasons such as this have been 
historically given by SSA and other observers and are well-documented. We believe, 
however, that structural aspects of this kind explain a small (and acceptable) proportion 
of the difference between DDS and ALJ decisions. We will, therefore, devote most of 
our comments to other factors, also structural, which are thought to make up an 
unacceptably large part of the discrepancy and which seem to be amenable to 
administrative or legislative remedy. These include: 

• Different decision making processes. The two processes are fundamentally 
different, one relying on a paper review of medical and other relevant evidence 
coi\sidered within a set of complex, objective rules with limited or no contact with 
the claimant and the other emphasizing face-to-face contact with the individual 
and a subjective assessment of the credibility of the impaired individual's 
statements. This second process also may include legal representation for the 
claimant and testimony by medical and vocational experts. 

• Different review process. To describe this in skeletal form, DDS's are held, by the 
pre-effectuation review (PER), to strict accountability for favorable decisions while 
the ALJ's must account to the Office of Hearings and Appeals (OHA) and the 
courts for imfavorable decisions. Even the small (but, admittedly, increasing) 
number of ALJ allowances that are subject to review Lack the import for ALJ's 
that they do for DDS decision makers b^ause different standards of review are 
employed and no meaningful sanctions for making incorrect decisions are in 
place. 

DDS decisions are submitted, by Federal quality components, to a preponderance 
of evidence standard. This standard is frequently described by individuals within 
^A as one that ensures that the DDS makes the correct decision on a given claim. 
This strict standard, in effect, ensures that a favorable decision that receives a 
Federal review (one of every two) must be determined by two separate 
individuals, a DDS examiner and the federal quality reviewer, to be correct in 
order for an allowance at the DDS level to occur. Though substitution of 
judgment is formally proscribed in the review process, in practical terms there is 
very little to prevent "readjudication" of DDS allowances by the reviewing 
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component. Borderline cases, or cases in which substantial judgment is required, 
are much less likely to overcome this second hurdle than to overcome only one. 
It is apt to observe that even though the DDS decision maker had limited contact 
vwth die claimant, most likely telephone contact, the Federal reviewer has had no 
contact at all Accordingly, subjective elements that may have been a part of the 
DDS decision are structured out during the Federal review. While only half of 
favorable decisions are actually reviewed in this maimer, the chilling effect of the 
frequent return of DDS allowances on subsequent decisions should not be 
imderestimated . 

By contrast, ALJ decisions that are reviewed (by OHA) are overturned only if it 
is determined that there is not substantial evidence to support that decision. Stated 
conversely, the decision is upheld if there is nwre than a mere scintilla of evidence, 
i.e., such relevant evidence as a reasonable mind might accept as adequate to 
support the conclusion. It seems manifestly apparent that the standard employed 
in reviewing ALJ decisions serves to reinforce ^e discretion and latitude inherent 
in the hearings process while the standard employed in reviewing DDS decisions 
reinforces the adherence to strict rules characteristic of the process required of 
them. This type of review tends to discourage individual consideration of factors 
not clearly covered by rules. On the other l^d, the standard used in reviewing 
ALJ decisions supports and reinforces consideration, including very subjective 
consideration, of such factors. 

We will identify and discuss additional factors below; however, these can arguably be 

viewed as specific manifestations of the two general, and fundamental, factors described 

above and, as such, tend to elaborate on them. 

• Different emphasis an the medical and legal components of disability 
determinations. Some observers have commented that DOS's m^es medical 
decisions while the ALJ's make legal decisions. It is more accurate, we believe, 
to conclude that both components recognize the medical/legal nature of disability 
decisions but tend to emphasize these two aspects differently. In fact, their 
different processes require it. DDS applies a set of complex, largely inflexible 
rules to a set of objective medical findings and related evidence and determines 
whether the requirements for finding disability are met. The Federal review 
component reinforces this approach when it reviews DDS decisions "to ensure 
that: 

a. The evidentiary record supports the decision, and 

b. The evidence and the decision conform to SSA operating policies and 
procedures." 
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The quoted text is from the Program Operations Manual System (POMS) GN 
04440.001 B, Federal Quality Review of State Disability Determinations, Policy. DOS 
decisions are made by an examiner/physician (or psychologist) review team. 
Medical assessment of facts in the case is often intensive and frequently requires 
a specialist. Credibility of the claimant's allegations and the validity of the 
opinion of treating medical sources regarding disability are weighed against 
objective medical findings. 

ALJ's, however, rely extensively on the opinions of expert witnesses and the 
statements of claimants and their representatives to augment the written record. 
Often, there is little or no input from a physician or psychologist. The ALJ, with 
significantly less medical training than DDS examiners, must detennine the 
credibility of the claimant's statements about pain, fatigue, and loss of function 
comparing these statements to medical evidence which, relative to the DDS 
physician/examiner team, he is inadequately prepared to interpret. He runs into 
a similar problem in assessing the appropriate weight to be given to the opinions 
of the claimant's treating sources. These circumstances help to explain, we 
believe, why DDS physicians often find individuals capable of extensive work- 
related functional ab^ty (such as lifting substantial weight and standing for 
extended periods throughout the day) when the same individuals are 
subsequenUy found to be capable of only sedentary work, or less, by an ALJ. 
Studies by SSA demonstrate that this difference in assessment of residual 
functional capacity accounts for the largest portion of the discrepancy between 
DDS and ALJ decisions. 

• The subjectivity inherent in a process involving face-to-face contact with the 
claimant We need to make it clear, first of all, that we recognize the value in 
affording claimants an opportunity to personally plead their case to a decision 
maker and that the faoe-to-face contact can sometimes lead to recognition of facts 
that were not apparent in a paper review. Accordingly, such contact often 
permits a correction of deficiencies inherent in the paper review and imderscores 
the importcince and value of an appeals process. At other times, however, 
person^ contact leads to inappropriate subjectivity in decision making. A loss of 
objectivity due to sympathy for the individual or, as sometimes occurs, a negative 
reaction to the individual, is not appropriate. While this difhculty is a structural 
component of personal contact, factors such as clear policy, meaningful reviews, 
and extensive training C£m effectively discipline against inappropriate subjectivity. 


One of our members has described an incident in which he, and others, watched 
a reconsideration interview of a claimant by an experienced adjudicator. The 
observers concluded that, based on the medical facts and program guidelines, the 
claimant was "clearly a denial." When questioned, the reconsideration examiner 
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stated that he intended to allow the claim and defended his decision on the basis 
that the claimant "is a good old boy." This single anecdote, of course, proves 
nothing in general. It would be counter-intuitive, however, to believe that 
decisions which involve personal contact are not frequently influenced by factors 
such as we've described. 

To conclude our response to this part of the question, and to attempt to place the 
discrepancy between DDS decisions and ALJ decisions in perspective, we would like to 
dte a related fact: the largest discrepancy is not between DDS decisions and ALJ 
decisions. Rather, it is between one ALJ's decisions and another. While current data is 
difficult to obtain, allowance rates (often called reversal of DDS decisions) by individual 
ALJ's as low as 10% and as high as 95% have been recorded. These data underscore the 
extensive, some would say rampant, discretion which attends to the appeals process at 
this time. On the surface, it would seem that a claimant for disability would have more 
than a 9 times greater chance of being allowed if he appeared before one judge than 
before another. The DOS's, with stricter rules and more stringent review, do not have 
such dramatic discrepancies. Still, we believe that under improved circumstances the 
two processes could complement each other in ways that would enhance efficiency and 
equity. Now, they are seen as producing outcomes that are at odds with each other 
rather than working in concert to provide correct decisions to disabled individuals in a 
timely and cost effective manner. 

All this leads to the second, and critical, part of the question — what is SSA really doing 
about it. The answer, we believe, is that they are making some important first steps to 
narrow the gap to an acceptable and appropriate level. The process unification training, 
currently being provided to all components, can lay the groundwork for meaningful 
improvement. We recognize that the doubts regarding the possibility that this training 
will produce significant results are well founded; however, if SSA follows up 
aggressively with other initiatives, meaningful change can occur. On the other hand, if 
SSA views it as the end of the journey rather that its beginning, the impact will probably 
be too little to measure. 

We have learned recently that SSA has begim work on the single presentation of policy, 
or the "one book," to be used by ail disability decbion makers. We feel that this is a 
necessary step but, based on the premise that the discrepancy is related much more to 
process than to policy, we expect little numerical impact. StiU, it is correct and just that 
any individual facing any decision maker have the same policy applied to his claim for 
disability as any other individual. 

SSA has recently expanded the review of ALJ allowances to include monitoring by its 
Office of Program Integrity and Reviews (OPIR), the component which reviews DDS 
decisions. If, however, OVTR identifies deficiencies under the preponderance of evidence 
standard, the case will be referred for additional review by OHA where the more liberal 
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substantial evidence standard will apply. We look forward to reviewing the data which 
OPIR plans to gather based on the preponderance of evidence standard. We think this 
might help quantify the problem and suggest additional remedies. We are concerned, 
however, that the number of reviews wiU be too small and that the application of 
different standards for reversing DDS and ALJ decisions will continue to militate against 
unification of the two processes. 

SSA has also recently announced plans to develop a single standard of review for DI>S 
and ALJ decisions. We believe that this is a sine qua non of process unification. We are 
concerned, however, that if different components with different cultures, budgets, 
staffing patterns, and leadershipconduct these reviews, the single standard may fall prey 
to disparate interpretation and application. 

Finally, SSA has accomplished a reorganization of the Agency along lines that are 
intended to narrow the gap between OHA and other components. We do not have data 
that would permit an independent assessment of the efficacy of this initiative. 

2. You indicated that many features of the redesign plan will increase fraud. 
Would you please elaborate? 

Two proposals of the redesign are widely perceived as substantially increasing the 
program's vulnerability to unscrupulous claimants and even medical practitioners. One 
has to do with third party collection and submission of evidence. It will be difficult to 
verify the validity of evidence obtained by any vehicle other than direct submission from 
a medical provider to the decision making component. In several areas of the country, 
fraudulent medical evidence has already reached troublesome levels, often involving 
physicians recruited by organized groups for the purpose of fraud. Extending the 
involvement of third parties, while eliminating the saf^uard of direct submission, could 
result in an epidemic of such practices. 

The second aspect of redesign which is troublesome in this regard is the tendering of 
functional assessments by treating physicians with certification that they have, on 
record, evidence which supports their conclusions. We appreciate the fact that most 
physicians maintain tibe highest standards of ethical practice and demand the same of 
staff; however, a relatively few doctors who will provide fraudulent statements can 
cause enormous damage to the Trust Fund. In all SSA's writings on redesign there is 
no indication how this problem will be monitored and controlled. If a physician avers 
that the medical evidence on record supports an assessment of function he has 
submitted, how could it be proven, being a subjective judgment, that it does not? 
Certainly it would be difficult, if not impossible, to demonstrate that such certification 
was knowii^ly fraudulent. 

Finally, there is concern about the plan to have the same individual, the DCM, both 
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make the disability decision and effectuate payment. This would seem to eliminate the 
safeguard often used in the private sector of establishing procedures so that two or more 
individuals must take separate actions to permit the transfer of substantial funds. This 
safeguard is based on the audit principle that collusion between individuals is much less 
likely to occur than the dishonest act of a single individual. While SSA will likely 
establish mechanisms to minimize the occurrence of such actions, it seems that the 
likelihood will be substantially increased despite best efforts. 

3. Your organization consists mostly of those who actually adjudicate disability 
applications in the States. Do you believe your position could be successfully merged 
with the claims representative position, which is currently a position as Social 
Security field offices? How can we be sure that your real motivation is not just to 
protect your jobs? 

Until testing is completed there is no data to support a judgment regarding the merging 
of the adjudicator and claims representative functions into a single position yet the 
preliminary impression of a great number of observers, inside and outside DOS's, is that 
such a merger would be extremely difficult, if not impossible. Opinion of our informed 
members divides between those who believe it is impossible and those who believe it 
is possible under the right circumstances . These circumstances include vastly enhanced 
automated support systems, a simplified decision process, an unwavering commitment 
to training by the SSA, and a willingness, to increase admmistrative costs because of 
increased salaries for individuals with the willingness and capability to perform this 
function and increased training costs, including training costs resulting from the 
expected increase in turnover. What is lacking is a rationale for the change to the DCM 
position, even if it were cost neutral. SSA's sole stated reason for proposing the DCM 
was that there was overwhelming public support for the position, a rationale which has 
recently, when challenged, been withdrawn. Absent demonstrated public preference for 
the single point of contact, we believe that SSA should do a zero base assessment of this 
concept. 

There is considerable skepticism that the melding of the specialized complex skills of 
disability adjudication with the complex knowledge of eligibility factors required of 
Claims Representative (after the specialized Title II and Title CR positions are, 
themselves, combined) will produce efficiencies, program integrity, and improved 
customer satisfaction. None of us with interest in the disability program should commit 
to implementation of the DCM concept until clear evidence of its efficacy is available. 

The ancillary question regarding the possible motivation to protect our jobs is a fair one 
and we appreciate the opportunity to address it in a forthright manner. Some of our 
members are concerned about their jobs and our leadership takes all the concerns of our 
members seriously. These kinds of concerns do not, however, dictate our policies or 
legislative positions. The best evidence of this is our record in the legislative arena. We 
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have never advocated positions that relate to salaries, working conditions, job security 
and other such matters that, though legitimate concerns, distinguish our professional 
association from trade unions. Our on-^e-recoid support for testing the DCM position 
evidences our openness to any change which can be demonstrated to increase efficiency 
and claimant equity in the disability program. Finally, even though all the concerns of 
all our members have not been allayed by SSA's assurances that DOS jobs might be 
changed but will not be lost, oiganizationally, we accept these assurances at face value. 

4. What features of the redesign plan do you support? 

We strongly support process unification and support all current initiatives related to this 
objective. These include cross-component training, work on a single presentation of 
policy, review of ALJ decisions, and efforts to formulate a single standard of review for 
DDS and ALJ decisions. We support the concept of the Reengineered Disability System 
and upcoming plans to test this in a DDS. We support ri gorous testing of the full 
process model and of the DCM position. We continue to oppose any testing of any 
features which includes in the testing protocol "a high presumption of success.'* We 
support the idea of a simplified decision methodology but, of course, withhold judgment 
on particular versions until they are known. We also strongly support the promised 
ongoing training program for all decision makers. 

5. You said in your testimony that you are worried about the stability of the 
disability Trust Fund. Isn't the point of disability process redesign to allow the same 
people but allow them sooner? In your view, how would redesign jeopardize the 
Trust Fund? 

Historically, SSA has shown its effectiveness in influencing the allowance and denial 
rates or CDR continuance/cessation rates of DDS's through the issuance of instructions 
and reinforcement of those instructions with the review process. It has not, however, 
been effective in influencing ALJ decisions. Past experience shows — for example, 
following the 1984 legislative reforms — that increases in DDS allowance rates are 
generally followed by increases (not decreases) in ALJ reversal rates. Consequently, 
absent concrete initiatives that would countermand the historical trend, an increase in 
DDS allowances would be expected to bring about an increase in allowances overall. 
Process unification, so far, does not seem to have sufficient vigor to reverse the historical 
trend. Anecdotal evidence provided by many of our members who attended process 
unification training sessions with ALJ's indicates that most of the judges do not 
anticipate a change in the way they decide claims as a result of this training. 

SSA has stated that if efforts such as process unification result in a 1-2% increase in DDS 
allowances, ALJ's must decrease their allowance rates by 4-7% to ensure that the impact 
on the Trust Fund is neutral. We are hopeful, but not entirely optimistic, that sufficient 
reinforcement through the review process, SSA reorganization, and other initiatives 
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described in our response to your first question may bring about the needed shifts in 
practice and attitude. If not, we will welcome legislative consideration of the use of state 
or federal hearings officers and institution of a Social Security Court. 

This, and exposure to fraud, are old concerns that process redesign has not yet shown 
it can correct and has a clear potential to exacerbate. Ironically, redesigpi is also seen 
as creating a new threat to the Trust Fund. Under the proposal, the EXIM, when 
reversed by an ALJ, will have the claim remanded to him for payment effectuation. 
These remands will provide an incentive to DCM's to anticipate which claims are likely 
to be allowed by the ALJ and to preemptively allow them rather than create a delay for 
the claimant and subsequent rehandling by the DCM. Since ALJ's often cite anticipated 
reversal or remands by the courts as their impetus to allow certain kinds of claims, the 
proposed system will create a channel which links the courts, indirectly through the 
ALJ's, to the initial decision maker. For the first time, reversal of denials by courts, or 
the anticipated direat of reversal, will set in motion forces that will be felt by the initial 
decision maker. We are quite concerned about the implications of this proposal. We 
urge a careful and sober loc^ at these issues prior to implementation. 
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December 20, 1996 

The Honorable Jim Sunning 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Social Security 

US. House of Representatives 

Washington, D C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Sunning; 

This responds to your letter to Jerry Thomas dated November 22, 1996, in which you asked eight 
questions in follow up to testimony presented at a hearing on September 12, 1996. 

Before turning to your particular questions, I want to make one brief comment in modification of 
the written and oral testimony presented by NCDDD at the hearing. The testimony might be 
interpreted to conclude that NCDDD does not feel that there have been any successes at all in 
SSA’s disability redesign. This is not the case. While there are serious disagreements on some 
of the specific initiatives and on the pace, scope, and priority of some other initiatives, I was 
remiss in not acknowledging the positive aspects of redesign in general and the progress that has 
been made on some specific projeas In particular, the cross component training that has taken 
place as the first step in process unification, the information being obtained in the adjudicative 
officer and single decision maker projects, and the developing plans to test what is Imown as the 
full process model should all be regarded as successes. Equally as importantly, since the summer 
of 1994 — shortly after the release of the original reengineering report — the process for 
developing the redesign initiatives has helped promote an effective working relationship between 
the states and the SSA Disability Process Redesign Team. Mr. Chuck Jones in particular has 
been instrumental in keeping DDSs informed of what has been happening in redesign and in 
assuring opportunities for full participation and inclusiveness for DDSs. 

Responses to your specific questions are as follows. 

1 , Relative to the creation of the position of Disability Claims Manager (DCM), you asked 

why the NCDDD does not feel that the position can be successfully implemented, and 
you asked if reluctance to endorse the position is just an attempt to protect state jobs. 

According to SSA’s original plan, the DCM would be accomplished in two steps. First, 
job tasks would be simplified through the development of a comprehensive system of 
“enablers”. Second, the functions presently performed by SSA Claims Representatives 
and DDS Disability Examiners would be combined into one position. Neither step seems 
plausible to us. With regard to the enablers, state and federal personnel have worked 
together on operational problems over the past few decades with much more modest 
results than what the'enablers were predicted to accomplish. The system of enablers 
always appeared to be more of a wish list than an achievable set of program tools. 
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With regard to combining jobs, both jobs are very complex already. Persons hired into 
these jobs require ^proximately two years of training and experience in order to become 
proficient. This makes longevity and low turn over essential in order to achieve 
efficiency in service delivery. Combining the jobs would ^proximate double the amount 
of down time spent in initial and ongoing training. 

Further, the jobs require different types of skills. Presently, the presence of just one type 
of skill enables an individual to perform successfully in the program. Under the DCM, 
the absence of cither type of skill would severely compromise an individual’s ability to 
provide good service. Thus, creating the DCM will result in a less efficient and more 
costly service delivery system and will reduce the range of individuals who can perform 
the work. 

Of course, you are correct to observe that DDSs want to maintain their place in the 
administration of the disability program. Frankly, there is no way for you to be absolutely 
sure that our concern for job security does not influence our response to some of the 
proposed program changes. You can, however, observe that the historical and current 
behavior of the DDS community is not characterized by preoccupation with self interest. 
DDSs have often participated in the field testing of new ideas without regard to their 
probable impact on long term DDS job security. A recent example would be the 
Adjudicative Officer project. DDSs volunteered to try out this position with no up front 
assurance that, if successful, it would not result in the loss of state jobs. Success of the 
AO and subsequent creation of AO positions in both state and federal locations could 
plausibly be regarded as a threat to the scope of the DDS role because of elimination of 
the reconsideration step which is performed exclusively at the DDS, Still, DDSs are 
willingly participating in AO demonstration projects because of the potential to improve 
service delivery. 

If job protection were the dominant DDS motivation, we would be tempted to strongly 
endorse the DCM concept since it offers an opportunity for DDSs to aggressively expand 
their role in the program. Given the certainty of the continuation of cost consciousness in 
government, DDSs could attempt to exploit the substantial differences in state and federal 
salaries, the historically high rate of DDS productivity, consequent cost effectiveness, and 
other advantages as a basis for arguing that the great majority of DCM positions should 
be placed in the DDSs. 

But the reality is that the predominant reason for the DDS community not endorsing 
DCM is because we believe that it will result in a less efficient and more costly process 
without adequate ofifretting advantages. And we are not alone. Skepticism about the 
viability of Ae position was expressed by a wide range of commenters very soon after the 
reengineering plan was first announced and the skepticism has continued through the 
publication of the most recent GAO report on this subject. 
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2. You asked why the plan to develop 1500 DCM positions was characterized as “dangerous 
adventuring that would have exposed the program to needless risk”, and you asked about 
the negotiations with the SSA unions that resulted in the plan for 1 500 positions. 

The Memorandum of Understanding negotiated between SSA management and organized 
labor did result in an agreement to create at least 1 500 DCM positions between January of 
1996 and January of 1998. That plan can be regarded as dangerous because it made an 
astonishingly large commitment to the DCM concept before there was even a good 
understanding of what would be required to train DCMs, because it was not based on a 
carefully contemplated or widely shared understanding of what the specific job content 
would be, because of its likely immediate adverse effect on workloads, and because its 
scope was so large as to make turning away fi'om DCM difficult if the position proved not 
to be workable. As has subsequently been established by professionals in the business of 
project evaluation, 1 500 positions is far beyond what is necessary to test the viability of 
the DCM concept. 

NCDDD did eventually participate in a SSA sponsored work group to determine the 
details of the DCM concept including the training process. NCDDD then agreed to a plan 
to test the concept using between 230 and 290 DCMs. We feel that this test is wide 
enough in scope to produce useful information about the (pre<enabler) viability of the 
position while being narrow enough to not adversely affect workloads during the test, to 
minimize the loss of resources, and to preserve the option to abandon the whole concept 
if it doesn’t work. 

With regard to the union negotiations, since NCDDD was not present at the negotiations, 
we cannot comment on any aspect other than the outcome. 


3 . You asked about the enablers which SSA originally said would support the DCM, if the 
enablers are in place, if SSA is moving forward anyway, and what our dialogue has been 
with SSA about the enablers. 

The enablers included state of the art computer hardware, a software system consisting 
not only of case development and management information functions but also decision 
support and expert system functionality fiu- beyond anything successfully developed so 
far, a simplified methodology for making eligibility determinations, a vastly improved 
relationship with the medical community, and transfer of responsibility for collection of 
evidence to claimants and their representatives. None of tb^ enablers are now in place. 
Although the computer system is the one most often criticized for its substantial delays, 
the other enablers do not appear close to completion, and most lack the detailed timeline 
schedule and statement of specifications that has been published for the computer system. 
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NCDDD has recommended that SS A adhere to the origina] plan of developing the 
enablers before expecting the DCM to operate efficiently, but SS A does plan on testing 
the DCM in FY’97 in a pre-enabler form. 

4. You asked if claimants now have no responsibility for collecting evidence of disability. 

Under the existing system, claimants usually are asked at the time of application if they 
have evidence in the form of medical reports to present in support of their claims. 
Claimants also are asked to cooperate with the process of obtaining evidence, by 
attending consultative examinations and, sometimes, by helping the program personnel 
contact treating sources to encourage them to submit reports. However, the majority of 
the effort in obtaining a medical record is the responabiUty of the DDS employees. We 
have expressed concern that permitting claimants or their representatives to develop the 
medical record will result in a biased record since the claimants will tend to focus on 
reports that support their claims and omit reports which might support a finding that they 
are not disabled. 


5. You asked about the extent to which DDSs are involved in redesign initiatives, whether 
the workloads are suffering, and if SSA has provided resources for these activities. 

The adjudicative officer project and the single decision maker test are being piloted in 
several states. Nearly all DDSs and OHA staff have now participated in the first stage of 
the process unification effort. Many DDS employees have had the privilege of 
participating in work groups to lay the foundation for other redesign initiatives, and there 
is much DDS involvement with determining the functional requirements of the computer 
system. Since these projects are small in scope, there has been only a minimal adverse 
effect on the woridoads. In some ways, the AO and SDM projects have improved work 
flow. SSA has done an excellent job in helping to assure that the resources needed to 
support participation in these projects are available to the participating DDSs. However, 
due to the urgency of completii^ the drug and alcohol addiction and child reviews, some 
DDS participation in demonstration projects may have to be curtailed. 


6. You asked about the combined effect on fi-ont line workers of SSA's extremely optimistic 
predictions in 1994 about the success of reengmeering and the fact that little has 
happened in the way of actual implementation. 

The vast difference between prediction and outcome could not have tivorably affected 
the credibility with which messages are received in the field. The perception exists that 
making overstated claims about dramatic improvemems and dedicating resources to 
impractical endeavors have imprudently diminished the energies available for solving the 
more immediate “here and now’* problems of the disability program. 
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The important fact however, is that the front line workers have continued to perform their 
jobs with dedication, competence, and beneficial outcome to the American public. 


7. You asked why we think that the difference in decision making processes and outcomes 
between the DDS and OHA level is the most serious problem facing the disability 
program. 

There are four reasons. 

First, and most importantly, is the effect on the day to day lives of the ordinary American 
people that the program is supposed to be serving. Too many persons receive their 
benefits only after a very long wait and must pay 25% of their back benefits to an attorney 
or other representative. If these cases are good allowances, then the majority of them 
should have been allowed at the earlier stages which are much quicker and less costly to 
the tax payer. 

Second, is the effect on the program personnel — the phenomenon of such a high reversal 
rate s^s employee morale. Front line Disability Examiners have come to expect as 
common place the fact that cases not allowable at the initial and reconsideration level will 
be allowed at the heanngs level. In fact, encouraging claimants to exercise their appeal 
rights is not unusual 

Third, is the effect on the continuing disability review process. The combination of the 
types of cases allowed at the OHA level and the medical improvement standard results in 
enormous inequities when cases are processed at the continuing disability review level. 
The problem is this — many OHA allowances are based on findings that claimants with 
moderate impairments have a capacity for only a restricted range of sedentary work. In 
such cases, the medical improvement that is a prerequisite for cessation of benefits is 
unlikely to be demonstrated since the medical condition was not at the extremely severe 
stage when the case was first allowed. Simply stated, the less impaired the claimant is 
when allowed, the less likely it is that benefits will ever be stopped. Conversely, the most 
impaired claimants are also the most likely to show medical improvement because their 
conditions have more room for improvement. 

Fourth, is the fact that a high rate of allowance at the appeals level — the most expensive, 
most time consuming, and least efficient stage of the process — guarantees a continuing 
backlog of cases awaiting ^peal. Claimants appeal to OHA not only because they have 
been denied at the earlier levels, but also because of the high probability of success on 
appeal. 
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8. You asked for an opinion as to the major reason for such a high reversal rate at the OHA 
level. 

SSA officials have, in their public responses to this issue, historically overstated the less 
causative factors — worsening of the condition, discovery of additional evidence, passage 
of time, face-to*face contact with the decision maker, etc. — and vastly underestimated 
the real reason which is the combination of the absence of common training, the absence 
of a common policy guidelines, and the absence of any effective method of assuring that 
OHA decisions conform to program regulations and policy. The variance of allowances 
rates among individual decision makers in OHA constitutes definitive evidence that this 
is the case. In addition, a quality assurance system which focuses primarily on reviewing 
and returning allowances at the DOS level and almost exclusively on returning denials at 
the OHA level actually pulls decision making between the two levels apart. 

You may vrish to refer to the recent GAO report (GAO/HEHS 97-28) for an excellent 
discussion of this matter. 


Thank you for the continuing opportunity to provide information and viewpoints on subjects 
related to the Social Security disability program. 


Sincerely, 




DWglas Willman 
NCDDD President 
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GAO’S RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 


DISABILZTT REEBSIGH 


Queatlon 1; 

Based on your review, why has the SSA systems now critical to the 
success to the disability redesign encountered such major delays in 
implementation? 

SSA*s Disability Redesign System which is intended to allow SSA to 
move from its current manual, labor-intensive disability 
determination process to an automated process has been delayed by 
28 months. SSA now plans to begin implementing this system in 
April 1999. The delay is due to the following: 

- 10 months of the delay is primarily due to software 
development problems including (1) using programmers with 
insufficient experience developing software for a PC- 
based computing environment, and (2) using software 
development tools that have not performed effectively. 

- the remaining 18 months of this delay can be traced to an 
unrealistic development schedule that left insufficient 
time for system testing. For example, specific equipment 
was scheduled to be acquired before ensuring the 
equipment could adequately process claims in SSA's 
redesigned environment. 


Quaation 2; 

In your testimony, you mentioned that SSA decided to work on 38 
initiatives at the same time, requiring significant investment in 
time and resources. To date, how much has been spent on redesign 
since SSA published its implementation plan in 1994? 

The investment of time and resources described in our report refers 
to the thousands of federal, state, and contractor employees 
throughout the country engaged in designing, developing, testing, 
and evaluating processes and developing and delivering training 
programs. During the course of our audit work, we did not obtain 
specific and inclusive cost information. 

However, we recently asked SSA to provide us with redesign cost 
data from the time the implementation plan was published in 1994 to 
the present. SSA officials believe that it is difficult to 
attribute many costs directly to reengineering activities because 
they are associated with other ongoing efforts as well. To date, 
we have received no redesign cost information. 
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Your testimony indicated that the cornerstone of any redesign 
effort is the commitment and long-term availability of its top 
leaders. What turnover of key executive level personnel has SSA 
experienced since redesign implementation began? Has SSA taken any 
action in response to this turnover which demonstrates their 
realization of the importance of management stability and 
continuity? 


Since redesign implementation began, SSA has experienced turnover 
in the following senior executive positions: 

Principal Deputy Commissioner 

Deputy Commissioner for Systems 

Director, SSA Process Reengineering Program 

Because turnover in executive positions occurs frequently in 
government, we have expressed concern with the planned duration cuid 
scope of SSA’s redesign project. Thus far, reengineering has 
remained an agency priority. However, in our testimony and 
subsequent report we have cautioned that continued turnover could 
result in a loss of momentum and further delays. To increase the 
likelihood that SSA can accomplish rapid results, we have 
recommended that the agency concentrate its efforts on endeavors of 
smaller, more manageable scope. Specifically, SSA needs to select 
those initiatives most crucial to producing significant, measurable 
reductions in claims processing time and administrative cost~- 
including those initiatives intended to achieve process 
unification, establishment of new decisionmaking positions, and 
enhcincement of information systems support. 
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Questions for the Record 

PERSONAL EARNINGS AND BENEFIT ESTIMATE STATEMENT (PEBES): 

1. Does the current PEBES statement convey what Congress intended, that is, an 
understanding of Social Security that results in increased public confidence, 
especially for younger workers? 

Overall, the public believes the information provided in the PEBES can be helpful 
as a financial planning tool. However, we found that the statement fails to clearly 
communicate the complex information people need to understand SSA's programs 
and benefits. It provides too much information, and presents this information in a 
way that undermines its usefulness. As a result, the statement can frustrate or 
confuse readers and could undermine rather than boost public confidence in Social 
Security. Younger workers in a 1994 focus group asked for a simplified one-page 
statement with the explanatory information placed in a separate pamphlet. 


2. You said that the estimated cost of sending out the PEBES to 123 million workers 
in the year 2000 is $80 million. Has GAO estimated the administrative burden the 
current design of the statement may place on SSA if millions of workers continue 
to receive a PEBES statement they cannot read or understand? Could this result 
in an overwhelming workload for the local Social Security offices and the 
employees who answer SSA's 800 number? Would this confusion further erode 
public confidence in Social Securhy? 

In our ongoing work for this Subcommittee, we are currently examining the impact 
of PEBES on SSA's workload and operations. We plan to report on this work in 
June 1997. Certainty, a confusing statement can generate unnecessary public 
inquiries. These unnecessary inquiries place an added burden on SSA's front-line 
workers, especially those workers who answer SSA's toll free telephone numbers. 
If SSA is unable to handle the number of incoming calls, this could frustrate callers 
and further erode public confidence. As SSA considers new formats and changes 
to the PEBES, it will be important to examine the effects of these changes on the 
level of public inquiries. 


3. Why is It Important for SSA to make your recommended changes to the PEBES 
statement now, rather than say, next year? 

SSA can begin by making limited wording and organizational changes to the 
current PEBES. However, SSA needs to make more extensive revisions to the 
PEBES to ensure that the statement communicates effectively. Since there is no 
clear consensus on how best to present the PEBES information, revising the 
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PEBES will require time to collect data and develop and test alternatives. SSA 
must be sure any changes result in improved reader comprehension and a 
manageable level of public inquiries. It will need to start now and adhere to a 
rigorous schedule to complete these changes in order to meet its 1999 redesign 
target. 


4. How has SSA gone about making its decisions regarding PEBES development and 
what has been the result up until now? 

The PEBES has been developed piecemeal by a team of representatives from 
various SSA offices. Over time, the team revised and expanded the statement in 
response to feedback on individual problems. As a result, SSA appears to have 
lost sight of the cumulative effect of these changes to the document, and the 
statement became too long and complex. 


5. In your opinion, does SSA now clearly understand Congress's intent to send a 
statement to workers that is clear, concise and useful? Are you confident that 
SSA will make the necessary changes in time? 

In response to a December 1996 GAO report summarizing the results of our work 
on PEBES' usefulness to the public (SSA BENEFIT STATEMENTS: Well Received 
by the Public But Diflicult to Comprehend. GAO/HEHS-97-1 9, Decembers, 1996), 
Commissioner Chater said SSA officials 'agree that the current format of the 
statement can and should be improved to make it more understandable and user- 
friendly for recipients. A workgroup chaired by the Associate Commissioner for 
Program Benefits Policy has started examining the specific problem areas GAO 
identified and will recommend several alternative formats for further agency 
evaluation and testing.* 

SSA officials told us that they hope to (1) develop these alternative PEBES 
prototypes, (2) test public reaction and determine the attendant workload for each 
option, and (3) complete final selection of the revised PEBES by mid-1 998-in time 
for the 1999 bidding and contracting cycle. 


6. In your discussion with recognized experts in the field of private-sector pension 
benefit statements, and document design and communications, what specific 
suggestions did the experts make to improve the PEBES statement and make it an 
effective financial planning tool? What was their reaction to the current SSA 
PEBES statement? 
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In general, the experts agreed that the PEBES was too long and too complex. It 
presents too much information, which may overwhelm the reader. However, a 
standard benefit statement model does not exist, and there is no clear consensus 
on how best to present benefit information. The design expert and other benefit 
experts we consulted suggested that the PEBES layout and design should be 
improved. Specifically, SSA could (1) provide a more concise and inviting 
explanation of the purpose of the statement, (2) make better use of butleting and 
highlighting to improve the layout and design, (3) reorganize the statement to 
provide Information where it is needed, and (4) simplify its program and benefit 
explanations. 


7. What was the schedule SSA used to send out PEBES statements in 1995 for all 
workers who had reached age 607 By this 1 mean, were the statements sent out 
alphabetically, chronologically or by Social Security number and divided by 
months? 

In 1995, SSA was required to send a PEBES to all eligible individuals aged 60 and 
over. This group included individuals who had a Social Security number, had 
wages or net earnings from self-employment on record at SSA, were not currently 
receiving Social Security benefits, and had a current address obtainable by SSA. 
SSA decided not to send statements to individuals who had requested and 
received a PEBES in approximately the past year. 

To meet the PEBES requirements, SSA staggered the required mailings on a 
weekly basis throughout the year. To stagger the mailings, SSA separated a list of 
eligible individuals aged 60 and over into four groups by date of birth, 
corresponding to quarters of the year. Next, SSA further divided these lists into 
smaller segments for weekly processing, based on the last two digits of each 
individual's Social Security Number. This further division ensured that batch 
mailings would be spread throughout the country geographically. The data for 
each batch was electronically transmitted to the commercial contractor weekly for 
printing and mailing of the statement. In 1995, SSA sent an average of 200,000 
records to the contractor each week. 
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Chairman Running. With that, the hearing is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Submissions for the record follow:] 



Statement of 


American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
Communication Workers of America 
Service Employees International Union 
Union of American Physicians and Dentists 
United Auto Workers of America 

Submitted to the Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

September 26. 1996 


This testimony is being submitted for the record by five unions who represent 
workers employed by the state Disability Determination Service (DDS) agencies. 
Collectively, we represent close to 10,000 DDS employees across the United States, 
including examiners, adjudicators, medical and psychological consultants, and 
technological and support staff. On their behalf, we would like to thank the Chairman 
and members of the Subcommittee for this opportunity to comment on certain aspects 
of the redesign process. 

No group concerned with the disabled has been more aware of the growing 
difficulties in the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and Disability Insurance (DI) 
programs than the DDS staff who process the claims. While applications for SSI and DI 
have risen dramatically over the past few years, staffing has remained relatively flat. 
Examiners routinely have caseloads of between 100 and 300 claimants, as compared with 
average caseloads of 40-50 cases only ten years ago. Not surprisingly, state agencies face 
a large backlog of cases. 

Our members agree that this situation cannot continue and are strongly supportive 
of measures to remedy it. Frontline DDS workers and their unions have been involved 
in the redesign of the disability process since its very beginning. In addition to 
commenting on many of the redesign proposals, unionized DDS workers have served on 
the Disability Process Redesign Team’s Internal Advisory Committee and participated on 
task teams established to flesh out the details of Redesign. Frontline DDS workers and 
their unions are participating in the Adjudication Officer and the Single Decision Maker 
pilots and will be participating in the upcoming Disability Claims Manager (DCM) pilot. 

In our last appearance before this Subcommittee, in May of 1995, we expressed 
our concern about certain aspects of the Redesi^. Some of those concerns have been 
addressed, but some still remain. In what follows we want to review some of the key 
issues that we believe the Subcommittee should be monitoring. 

Disability Claims Manager (DCM) pilot 

The first issue which concerns state union members is the accelerated 
implementation of the Disability Claims Manager pilot. DDS workers are still not 
convinced that this position is a viable position for just one employee to fill, but are 
willing to participate in the pilot. 

DDS workers* main concern is that the test is being implemented prematurely. 
The DCM is based on coordination of many other factors or "enablers" designed to make 
the position workable. SSA will be implementing the DCM pilot without all of the 
enablers in place. This causes great concern for frontline workers who will be 
participating in the pilots without the necessary supporting systems. Additionally, DDS 
examiners are concerned that there will not be adequate technological and support staff 
for the pilots and this will have an impact on the performance of the state DCMs. 

Teaming Pilots 

As an alternative to the DCM, state unions support the concept that a federal and 
state employee can be teamed up to process claims more efficiently and is enthusiastic 
about the redesign efforts on teaming. The teaming concept is a variation on the DCM 
position, one which frontline DDS workers and their unions agree is more viable than 
the DCM. 
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Elimination of the Requirement for a Medical or Psychological Consultant Sien-off 

The state unions oppose the elimination of the requirement for a medical or 
psychological consultant sign-off for each claim because this compromises the integrity 
of a medically-based disability program. This scenario is being tested in the Single 
Decision Maker pilot. State adjudicators or examiners who are participating in the pilot 
have the option of requesting that a medical consultant review the application in 
complicated cases. However, there is anxiety among DDS examiners that if they request 
reviews too frequently, they will be subject to negative personnel actions. There is also 
the concern that they are being asked to perform a function for which they have not 
received adequate training, i.e., medical school. A hi^ level of anxiety on the part of 
the employees participatir^ in the pilot undermines the credibility of the pilot’s results. 

Our members propose that this issue is one of such importance that the entire 
notion of what constitutes medical disability is in question. If this system is to be 
medically based, it must necessarily have the input of persons who are physicians. If a 
decision is made that the system is not medically based, state adjudicators without a 
medical degree can perform the determination with some basic training. However, we 
would alert this Sulxommittee that if the program is not going to be medically based 
with the mandatory involvement of physicians, die likeliho^ of fraud and abuse 
increases. 

State unions will continue to participate and monitor disability Redesign and will 
be happy to provide this Subcommittee with our recommendations on Redesign 
implementation in the future. 
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September 12, 1996 


Subcommittee on Social Security 
c/o Phillip D. Mosely 

Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D,C. 20515 


Re: Reforming the Social Security Disability Adjudication 

Process - Critical Deficiencies in the Redesign 


Dear Members of the Committee, 

I am currently serving as an Adjudication Officer in the West Des 
Moines, Iowa pilot site. I have previously served as an 
Attorney-Advisor in Memphis and Knoxville, Tennessee and as a 
Senior Attorney-Advisor in Knoxville, Tennessee. Prior to my 
joining the Social Security Administration [SSA] I was in private 
practice, which included some Social Security cases. This varied 
background has provided me with a first hand view of the 
potential impact of the Adjudication Officer [AO] and Senior 
Attorney- Advisor [SAA] programs. 

Both these programs were designed to essentially address the same 
problems, 1.) how to ensure disability cases appealed to the 
Office of Hearings and Appeals [OHA] receive appropriate 
evidentiary development before hearing; and 2.) that cases 
deserving of an award on-the-record, are issued promptly in the 
form of a legally sufficient and defensible written decision. 
Currently, the Adjudication Officer is scheduled to become a 
permanent position as part of the Redesign, In contrast, the 
Senior Attorney-Advisor position is temporary and is expected to 
end within the next four months, unless renewed. 

Review of the upcoming SSA %#orkload, test results, and the state 
of the combined Federal and State workforces involved in 
disability determination, leads to the conclusion we would be 
better served by reversing the policy regarding the permanency of 
the Adjudication Officer vs. Senior Attorney-Advisor programs. 
Both programs have been effective in expediting case development 
and issuing favorable decisions where appropriate. Recent 
statistics have shown that Administrative Law Judge allowance 
rates have been dropping since the implementation of these 
programs. Thus there has been little change in the overall 
allowance rate. 

In theory, both programs have the potential to reduce the 
8ub8eq[uent workload at the receiving Office of Hearings and 
Appeals. However, the Senior Attorney-Advisor model actually has 
much better potential to help overall processing time. It 
develops cases more efficiently and in a manner more useful to 
the OHA than the Adjudication Officer model. Furthermore, it 
does not have the profound negative impact on the other workloads 
within the overall process that will result from full 
implementation of the current Adjudication Officer proposal. 

In my own experience I find that I am able to complete review and 
preparation of a case as a Senior Attorney- Advisor much faster 
than I can as an Adjudication Officer. I attribute this to 
several factors . 1 . ) The nature of written reports necessary for 

cases that continue to hearing. 2.) The availability of clerical 
help to assist with evidentiary development, 3.) Access to 
Administrative Law Judge [ALJ] input . 4 . ) Caseload management 

issues. The Senior Attorney-Advisor has the advantage in each of 
these areas. 
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The Reports 

As a Senior Attorney -Advisor I only needed to provide a 
short report of one or two paragraphs highlighting the 
critical issues of the case that will progress to a hearing. 
Review of the case and ccwnpletion of this report can be 
completed in less than an hour. Typically the form requires 
very little, if any revision. This is true even when there 
is additional development. If development is needed I can 
immediately obtain access to clerical help who will process 
the development request, permitting me to focus on legal 
analysis, report writing and decision drafting. 

As an Adjudication Officer I have been instructed to 
complete a two to five page form that: 1.) contains a 
significant amount of irrelevant, inappropriate and/or 
unnecessary information; and 2.) takes hours to complete and 
often requires extensive revision. The Summary of Evidence 
and Agreements [SEA] form requires summarization of all the 
medical evidence, and a regurgitation of the information 
already described in the ODS initial and reconsideration 
determination forms. Both these requirements arjB very time 
consuming. It is my understanding that these requirements 
were intended to assist ALJ's and decision writers. This 
intent was commendable but the nature of the form reflects 
ignorance of the true function of the judges and writers. 

The nature of these requirements is especially frustrating 
since such information is of little help to decision writers 
or ALJ's. The exhibit by exhibit summary is unnecessary. 
Both writers and judges are charged with reviewing the 
record , not someone else's summary of it. Neither can rely 
on such a summary and properly carry out their duties. They 
must review the record themselves. Furthermore, high 
quality written decisions do not require an exhibit by 
exhibit summary. They require a reasoned analysis of the 
evidence and its application to the law. 

The rehash of the information contained in the prior 
determinations is doubly wasteful. First, the information 
is already contained in a concise form in the file. Second 
and more importantly, the information is largely irrelevant. 
The review at the hearing is de novo ! 

This form was not contemplated in the original redesign. 

The September 1994 plan contemplates the Adjudication 
Officer as providing focus to the case by identifying the 
issues, not by performing the largely clerical function of 
summarizing medical evidence, especially when that clerical 
function has been abandoned by OHA offices as an inefficient 
use of resources.^ 

The claimant's representative is expected to sign this form 
before the case can go forward. This further delays the 
process by days or even weeks. It reduces the amount of 
practical information available to the ALJ. Highlighting 
any weak points of the case on the form would result in 
objections by counsel [on the grounds that the Adjudication 
Officer input was improperly influencing the Administrative 
Law Judge's decision] . 

Clerical Help 

The Adjudication Officer pilot offices have all been 
severely hampered by the lack of sufficient clerical help. 
This was a major complaint raised at conference calls and 
the recent site manager conference. Adjudication Officers 
are thus forced to perform significant amounts of clerical 


See . Plan for a New Disability Claim Process . September 
1994. SSA Pub. No. 01-005 at p. 33 - 34. 
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work [much of which is unfamiliar to the AO's], keeping them 
from their primary duties of case analysis and 
decisionmaking. Furthermore, some of the clerical personnel 
assigned to the pilots have not had necessary training to 
perform needed clerical tasks, exacerbating the workload 
problems in the AO pilots. 

Senior Attorney-Advisors have access to the full contingent 
of experienced clerical staff at the OHA. Therefore, 
medical records requests and other evidentiary development 
can be delegated quickly and effectively. 

Access to ALJ Input 

The separation of the Adjudication Officer from the OHA 
office in the pilots has compelled the establishment of a 
"firewall” between the Adjudication Officer and the 
Administrative Law Judge. This often results in 
Adjudication Officers having to overdevelop cases to assure 
their acceptance by the most demanding ALJ' s in an office. 

It also makes it much more difficult to obtain meaningful 
feedback from the recipient of one of the AO's principal 
products: the case certified for hearing. This is contrary 
to the original concept of the redesign, in which the AO and 
ALJ were expected to "work closely". The redesign plan 
specifically envisions the AO consulting with the ALJ on a 
regular basis. ^ 

In contrast, the Senior Attorney-Advisor remains an integral 
part of the OHA office and has easy access to the ALJ's. 
He/she is permitted and expected to consult with them on 
appropriate cases. This contact helps expedite the handling 
of many functions and fosters teamwork. The relationship of 
the Senior Attorney-Advisor to the Administrative Law Judge 
is much truer to the redesign's vision for AO /ALJ relations 
than what has been implemented in the AO pilots. 

Caseload management 

AO's in the pilots typically have caseloads exceeding 100 
pending cases, when the optimal caseload has been described 
as 60 - 80. It is exceedingly difficult to manage a 
caseload of this size. It is nearly impossible to maintain 
timely follow-up contacts. I believe acquisition of LAN 
ready contact manager software would help the AO's 
significantly, but 100 cases would still be unmanageable. 

In contrast. Senior Attorney-Advisors have much smaller 
caseloads and can release cases to other personnel much 
faster. Thus they are able to keep much better track of 
their cases. 

These reasons should be enough to justify reworking the AO/SAA 
programs to make the permanent program follow the Senior 
Attorney-Advisor approach. There are other reasons, even more 
persuasive. The most critical of these is the impact of full 
implementation of the competing programs on the other disability 
determination components. These competing programs will have a 
very different impact on the overall workloads in the state 
disability determination services [DOS's] and OHA's. The Senior 
Attorney-Advisor program obviously has no impact on the DDS or 
SSA field office workforce. It was expected to have some 
negative impact on the capacity for regular decision writing. 

This impact was markedly lessened since the Senior Attorney- 
Advisors continue to draft decisions for Administrative Law 
Judges in addition to their prehearing duties. Generally the 
cases the SAA' s write are the most difficult in the office. 


2 


Plan fo r a New Disability Claim Process . September 
1994. SSA Pub. No. 01-005 at p. 33 - 34. 
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Furthermore, software improvements and increased computer 
experience have allowed many Senior Attorney-Advisors to increase 
their writing productivity to lessen the impact on OHA writing 
capacity. Thus, any adverse impact of the SAA program on other 
parts of the process has been minimal. 

Current plans are to hire as many as 1200 Adjudication Officers, 
These people would all be current experienced DDS or SSA 
employees. Therefore, the current Adjudication Officer 
implementation plan will leave 1200 vacancies in the former 
components of the new AO's. Of course, this would severely 
impair those components' abilities to handle their remaining 
regular workload. The AO's are assigned to separate offices. 

They will not be available to assist with any of their former 
workloads. This is particularly problematic in: the DOS's where 
their workload has recently experienced major increases with the 
implementation of the new continuing disability review [CDR] , 
drug and alcohol abuse IDAA] , and childhood disability 
legislation; and in OHA where the most experienced Attorney- 
Advisors and/or Paralegal Analysts would be completely pulled out 
of the decision writing pool. 

Finally, Adjudication Officers under the current plan will all 
have to be extensively trained to function in this new position, 
which is markedly different from their current position. They 
will all go through a considerable learning curve before they 
begin to have full impact. In contrast, the transition from 
Attorney-Advisor to Senior Attorney-Advisor is much easier and of 
course has already been completed for the current group of Senior 
Attorney-Advisors. It does not require significant additional 
training. Thus, expansion of the Senior Attorney-Advisor program 
is much lees expensive than full implementation of the 
Adjudication Officer program. 

Expanding the Senior Attorney-Advisor program will require hiring 
of replacement, entry level, Attorney- Advisors at a much higher 
number than in the past. I have addressed the advantages of 
hiring new attorneys vs. promoting clerical workers as writers in 
a previous submissions the Subcommittee dated June 5, 1995. I 
would also add that the hiring of additional attorneys would be 
especially advantageous in contrast to the expansion of the 
centralized writing units. The fact that the Attorney-Advisors 
are in the local hearing offices give them a critical advantage 
over decision writers in centralized writing units. The ease of 
communications with the Administrative Law Judges goes far to 
expedite decision writing. Many problems arise when a writer in 
a central unit is unable to understand an instruction and is not 
able to easily contact the Administrative Law Judge for 
clarification. This is compounded by the fact that the 
Administrative Law Judges have no timely method to provide 
feedback to the centralized writers. Having the writers in the 
local office avoids these difficulties. 

The approach I have described here has clear advantages for the 
entire agency. It is less expensive and less disruptive to other 
Agency work. It will promote more effective prehearing case 
handling. It will also act to improve post hearing decision 
writing quality and capacity. It will effectively reduce 
processing time for the claimant, regardless of the impact on any 
one component.’ 


•SSA measure tdl the process from the perspective of the 
component organizations involved, rather than from the 
perspective of the claimant . " Plan for a New Disability 
Claim Process . September 1994. SSA Pub. No. 01-005 at 
p, 11. 


There are other advantages with using attorneys as 
Adjudication Officers in contrast to filling the 
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I ask you to please reconsider the implementation of the current 
proposal. While well intended, the current design will 
exacerbate as many problems as it solves. My counterproposal is 
much more likely to give you results in keeping with the 
announced goals of the redesign. The Adjudication Officer 
program should not be implemented as currently designed. 

Instead, the Senior Attorney-Advisor program should be expanded 
and made permanent . 


Sincerely, 



Jairfes R. Hitchcock 
Attorney- Advisor 
Suite 1401 

800 South Gay Street 
Knoxville, TN 37929-1401 
(615) 545-4205 





currently detailed as an 
Adjudication Officer 

Suite 305 

1001 Office Park Road 
West Des Moines, Iowa 50265 
(515) 267-9183 


positions with non-attorneys addressed in previous 
letters including my June 5, 1995 submission 
coauthored by Rebecca C. Brown. 
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STATEMENT OF LARRY JACKS, DIVISION LEADER 
OFFICE OF DISABILITY DETERMINATIONS 
PUBUC EMPLOYEES FEDERATION 


We want to tliaiik the Subcommittee for its continuing National focus on the 
Disability Program. We too liave major concerns regarding the Social Security 
Administration's ( SSA's) Disability Process Redesign( DPR) and its impact on this 
vital safety net for our truly disabled citizens. DPR fails to adequately address 
fraud and abuse in the Disability Program. 

SSA deserves praise for helping to raise a National discussion of the Disability 
Progj am with its Disability Process Redesign plan. Unfortunately the DPR is 
inadequate in many areas including its failure to include safeguards against fraud 
and abuse. We welcome the new SSA Inspector General's role in addressing this 
deficiency. Since Redesign’s inception in April '94, we have repeatedly criticized 
SSA's Disability Process Redesign Team's ( DRPTs) failure to include safeguards 
against fraud and abuse. Maity of the Redesign's major components radically 
increase the potential for fraud: 

• The proposal relies on a "certification" system that eliminates the strict 
medical documentation recjiiirements now in place. 

• Tile single decisionmaker, a.k.a. Disability Claims Manager (DCM ), 
advocated by the DPRT places too much authority in one person and reduces 
the medical consultant to a peripheral role. Checks and balances are vital to 
preserve the Trust Fund's integrity. 

• Without adequate safeguards, DPR proposes to increase the role of third 
party, advocacy groups and for-profit businesses ( ie. attorneys) in the 
Disability process. It places uiu’calistic emphasis on trust, receptivity to 
education and voluntary compliance which does not guarantee Program 
integrity. Issues of secondary gain on the part of claimants and their 
representatives should not be ignored since they can lead to^fraud, conflict of 
interest and lack of unifomiity. SSA must not relinquish its authority and 
responsibility for claims development. 

SSA had pledged not to implement Redesign initiatives until safeguards to prevent 
fraud and abuse were in place. We are concerned tliat this commitment has not been 
met. Our experience suggests that current referrals for potential fraud arc not 
adequately investigated. Front line staff have little confidence that SSA is genuinely 
interested in identifying and pursuing these issues. Left imchecked. Redesign will 
exacerbate these problems and create new ones. We welcome greater involvement 
by the hispector General, not only to investigate individual cases, but to provide 
leadership to the DPRT regnrdiitg the dangers inherent in the Redesign plan. 

Tlie State Disability Determination Services with modest additional resources have 
made progress in reducing claim backlogs and processing time despite a barrage of 
policy and technological changes tliat lack a consistent direction. The Disability 
Program needs sensible change... it is not broken! The DPR has not 
been able to provide effective short tenn solutions to these problems and has been 
the greatest obstacle to constructive change. It has siphoned off valuable staff and 
resources. By emphasizing the legalistic rather than the medical aspects of the 
Program, we are now evcji fartlier away from a real solution. Congress must 
continue its leadership role in redirecting SSA's efforts so that both the truly 
disabled and the taxpayers are protected. We recommend the following: 
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• Place a moraloriuin on any ftirther implementation of SSA's Disability 
Redesign imtil Congress receives adequate assurance that issues such as fraud 
and abuse, Program intent and Trust Fund Integrity are resolved. 

• Establish time limited benefits in appropriate impainnent categories. 

• Remove vocational considerations in disability decisions for applicants under 
age 50 but provide a real commitment to vocational training and rehabilitation 
initiatives for these younger workers. 

• Clarify the adjudicative weiglit given objective medical evidence vs. 
subjective elements suclt as allegations, treating source opinions. This would 
help achieve authentic Process Unification between tlie DOS's and the ALJ‘s. 

• Revise the Administrative Procedme's Act to give SSA the requisite authority 
to manage the OHA 's, including an effective quality assurance system for 
AUs. This was highlighted in GAO report GAO/HEHS.96-87. 

• Create a Social Security Court, to provide uniform review of SSA decisions 
and consistent interpretations of regulations, replacing the current system of 
89 Federal District Courts and 1 3 Circuit Courts each issuing disparate 
decisions. 

• Close the c^se file after DDS actions are completed, unless there is good 
cause for late submission of these reports. This should decrease the incidence 
of uidividuals witliholding relevant medical evidence which causes further 
backlogs at OHA. 


We appreciate the opportunity to discuss these ideas with you and applaud the 
leadership of the committee in helping to resolve the problems in this national 
program. 


o 



